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A FEW THOUGHTS UPON TOURISTS. 


In these days of isms—Puseyism—Repealism—Intrusionism—Re- 
publicanism—Chartism—Leagueism, and the rest—it seems stran 
that nothing has been said on the subject of tourism. Tourism is 
the quasi-legitimate offspring of steamboatism and railroadism; which 
origin may help to account for the fact that so many of our tourists 
are either vapourers, or suffer under vapours. 

So far is it now from being a distinction to have travelled, that he 
who can conscientiously affirm that he has never roved beyond the 
bills of mortality, or exceeded a “‘ voyage autour de sa chambre,” is 
actually a “* personage,” and merits a niche in the temple of fame, 
beside the man (or the pheenix) who has not written a book, There 
are large odds that the first acquaintance we meet in the streets of a 
morning has either just returned from a trip to the pyramids, or come 
fresh from booking himself for Grand Cairo. Jerusalem is better 
known than Stony Stratford, and the young gentleman who has not 
played ball against the great wall of China may, like that, set him- 
self up as another ‘‘wonder of the world.” James Watt has made 
it impracticable for the future to acquire renown by one’s ‘ travel’s 
history ;” and Columbus, Polo, Cook, and Bruce, displayed their 
shrewdness in nothing so much as in anticipating the days of steamers 
and locomotives, which would have levelled them with the vast moving 
mass of their species. 

It is gratifying to reflect that the new world was not left to be disco- 
vered by a cockney tourist in the long vacation, who would assuredly 
have named it Smithland or Stubbsland ; and a similar mercy has 
spared us the dispersion of the names of Perkins, Gubbins, Tims, and 
Simkins, over the surface of the great South Sea, where, doubtless even 
while we write, hordes of navigators, rejoicing in such denominations, 
are yachting-it and roaming-it; as if the cirumcnavigation of the terra- 
queous globe were an psa of no more account than a ‘ pleasure 
trip” round the Isle of Wight. 

Had it not been for the timely visit of Captain Cook to the 
dominions of Queen Pomare, her sable majesty might now be ruling the 
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Isle of Tubbs or Scroggins, a predicament which would justify her in 
the ears of the whole world were she to resolve upon abdicating her 
hty crown. 

e have heard of a merchant's clerk in the city calling at the White 
Horse Cellar to inquire when the earliest coach was to start for Asia 
Minor. Another enterprising eastern is said to have repaired to the 
Foreign-office and requested a passport to ancient Greece! It was 
marvellous he did not solicit a letter of introduction to Agesilaus, or 
Pisistratus. In fact the rage for rambling is universal; and_so violent 
a passion is it, that steam itself fails to answer its demands. We insist 
upon making the grand tour flying 

And when pleasure begins to grow dull in the east, 
We order our wings and are off to the west. 


Aeronautics is the favourite science of the day, and the annihilation of 
space and time is no longer a mere lover’s dream, but the deliberate 
object of mechanical enterprise. 

ife has ‘oft been likened to a pilgrimage, and it has now literally 
become one. We call at a friend’s house nowadays, not to ask if 
he is at home, but to inquire in what corner of the earth he is wan- 
dering—to which of the four quarters of the globe we are to direct a 
note to him. There is a case of a letter having gone up and down the 
world for some years in pursuit of a roving spirit, when at length 
the post-office authorities wrote, “‘ Try Central Africa,” upon the only 
vacant spot upon the cover. 

This is the era of portmanteaus, pocket-telescopes, and strange coats 
of strange materials, full of pockets of all sizes, for travelling cork- 
screws, cigar-cases, penknives of a hundred blades, and the other 
countless minutie of a tourist’s equipage. The books of the age are 
Mr. Murray’s Handbooks. The definition of man is a locomotive 
animal, with two legs gifted with perpetual motion, like the leg in the 
song, a carpet-bag In one hand and a guide-book in the other. He 
commences his career modestly enough, with a drive to Hampton- 
court, or a ride to Windsor. This is the infancy of tourism, but it is 
amazing how soon it escapes from its swaddling-clothes, and pushes for 
the Peak of Derby, or the lakes of Cumberland. Wales is the next 
step in our nomadic life; we are mad to eat Welsh mutton, hear Welsh 
h » see women wear men’s hats, and walk through an entire town 
of Williamses and Joneses. We must next visit Ireland, to peep at the 
round-towers, taste the Dublin-bay herring, and ascertain by actual 
observation whether the Tipperary boys eat tithe-proctors, as New 
Zealanders do missionaries, and if they do, whether they eat them with 
or without mustard. 

Of all ‘* useful’ knowledge in the world, the most useless (and it is 
saying a bold word) is that which is contained in books of travels, for 
they save nobody living the trouble of personal investigation. When 
every man is his own physician, what is the use of professional doctors ? 
and when every man is his own traveller what is the use of books 
of voyages and travels? Time was when people read the narratives 
of a Belzoni or a Parry, and believed in the pyramids and the North 
Pole; but now people seem to take Egypt upon no authority short of 
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their own eyes, and the huts of the Laplanders upon the warrant of 
their own noses exclusively. This is sad infidelity, but it materially 
favours the manufactures of portmanteaus, umbrellas, and Mackin- 
toshes. Accordingly ‘‘ vogue la galére !” , 

But to return to our Pilgrim’s ? »——he overruns Ireland and 
Scotland, very early in life indeed; the Calton Hill and the Hill of 
Howth, are even as Harrow Hill before young England gives promise 
of a beard upon his upper lip. Then to the continent incontinently ! 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, are successively inun- 
dated by the advancing tide of curious idlers, like the mob of the cru- 
saders in the wake of Peter the Hermit. Our haberdasher’s shop-boys 
talk of the last time they were in Paris! Not a lawyer's clerk but 
prates of the 

Castled crags of Drachenfels ! 


Not a youngster of eighteen passes his little-go at college but he 
thinks himself entitled to have a great-go in the Alps, and chatters 
about the valley of Chamouni with as little respect as about the High- 
street in Oxford. Not a fewof these rambling coxcombs penetrate 
across the Pyrenees into Spain, and Sancho’s ass has been followed. by 
many an animal of the same race through the passes of the Sierra Mo- 
rena. The bray of more than one Spanish tourist is in our ears at this 
moment ; for the only object in travelling seems to be to qualify the 
dunce who has been abroad to bore the man of sense who has staid at 
home. And here comes in the worst feature of the case. No man keeps 
his travels to himself! As if the disease were not sufficiently epide- 
mical, or people refused to ‘‘ take it naturally,” those who have it in- 
sist on making it contagious too, by placing their dog’s-eared ‘ jour- 
nals” into your hand the moment they have done with them. Modern 
tourism is as garrulous as old age itself. It never thinks its battles 
_ are fairly won until it has “ fought them o’er again,” in company with 
the compositor and the printer's devil. Every winter produces more 
pictures of Italy than Italy can produce pictures of her own. Eve 
summer produces more accounts of St. Petersburg than there fa 
flakes of snow into the Neva. We verily believe that there is nct a pine 
or a chestnut in the valleys or on the mountains of Switzerland that 
has not the name of Timsor Toms carved on it; nor does there jump a 
single flea in a single hostel from the Seine to the Danube, that does 
not know the peculiar flavour of English flesh and blood, as well as 
a Caribbee Indian does that of his favourite enemy on the other side of 
the mountain. And what is worse, the sufferers insist on publishing 
their disgrace :—as if, because some people fancy a flea-bitten horse, a 
flea-bitten ass must be as good a thing! 

This plaguy tribe—not the fleas, but the tourists—are sorely pushed 
nowadays to find new titles for their published impertinences. We 
have voyages up the Danube, down the Danube, and along the Danube ; 
and as for the Rhine, all we can say is, that it is a pity the majority of its 
tourists are not in a condition to furnish us with an authentic handbook 
of the bottom of that noble but ill-used river. What is the Danube 
to us or we to the Danube? And we beg to ask the same question con- 
cerning the Iser. We believe that the Iser is in the habit of “ rolling 
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rapidly,” because Mr, Campbell has said so; we equally credit Lord 
Byron's description of ‘ the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone.” Do 
we need a corroboration of the statement by Mr. Trotter or Miss 
Scamperwell. Far from it! Letthe Iser take as many rolls as it likes 
—either for breakfast, or before it—what matters it tous? And what 
care we whether the Rhone perform its archery exploits in a ‘ dlue” 
jerkin, or (as other people do) in a green one? Is there any doubt 
that there exists a tower at Pisa which cannot stand upright, or that 
Florence contains the statue of the Venus? Yet the leaves that have 
been put forth to prove these facts, are more numerous than those 
in ** Valombrosa’s shade.”’ Every ‘“‘ monkey who has seen the world” 
repeats all that has been said by every monkey who had seen it be- 
fore him. ‘What a pity it is that all these travelled monkeys are not 
caged with the rest of their species at the Zoological gardens imme- 
diately they come home! In that case, and that alone, their antics 
might afford some amusement to the public in general, and some re- 
Jaxation to the publishers in particular. 

Many are the wretched booksellers who have been crushed by the 
avalanches of the glaciers; many a miserable bibliopolist has had his 
fortunes wrecked not only in the Bay of Biscay, but in the smooth lakes 
of Como and Geneva. Talk of adventures in the Alps and Apennines ! 
What adventure is comparable in hardihood to that of publishing the 
diary of six weeks, or even’six days’ ramble through either chain! It 
beats the passage of the Alps by Hannibal himself, or any ascent to the 
eter of Mont Blanc by any Auldjoe. We knew a respectable pub- 

isher who never sauntered beyond Snow Hill, yet he lost his lite by 
a visit to the Great St. Bernard. We have heard of another to whom 
Finchley Common was a terra incognita, yet was it his hard lot to 
perish by a ride through the Pontine Marshes. 

That nobody reads travels or voyages in these days is as plain as 
the sun at noon, seeing that every body is writing them. They say 
that ‘he who runs may read,” and we for one have no objection. 
But when “the who runs” insists upon writing (and not reading) 
the case is altered. 

There was only one wandering Jew, but there are ten thousand wan- 
dering Christians—to the disgrace aod scandal of the true faith. It 
seems to be quite forgotten that the first traveller—the first personage 
who i8 said to have gone ‘“* to and fro on the earth”—was his Satanic 
majesty himself, The only gentleman to dispute the honour with him 
is Signor Cain, who, however, to do him justice, refrained from ag- 
gravating his crimes by giving us a journey to the land of Nod in two 
octavos. 

We have had Lucifer’s travels in al! languages and a thousand forms 
—even in verse, by the title of “« The Devil's Walk.” It is said that he 
is travelling to this day, and will not have completed the grand tour 
until doomsday. We have had of late years so many devilish bad 
books of .voyages and travels, that there is reason to suspect the 
—— in question of the sin of publication.as well as peregrination. 

hen a tour comes out particularly hot-pressed, this notion of ours 
is strongly confirmed, 

As nobody living is in the smallest repute unless he has at least climbed 
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the Alps or crossed the Balkan, so the renown of the most illustrious men 
of former times is thought imperfect, unless pains are taken to show 
that they too in their day were ‘ vagabonds on the face of the earth.’’ 
Dissertations are written to prove that Shakspeare himself was a com- 
mon tourist» Now really this is too much. Are his biographers. not 
content with proving him to have been a deer-stealer?’ Mr. Knight 
for one, has. no doubt that Mr. William Shakspeare got up one sunn 
morning in a certain year and month, booked himself for Edinburgh 
like any Mr. Snooks of Aldersgate-street, paid the porter a groat for 
carrying his.carpet-bag and umbrella, took his seat inside or outside 
(it) is not; certain which) the waggon, or the coach, and went through 
all the routine of trip-taking and excursion-making, as practised muta- 
tis mutandis, in the year of grace, 1843, until the author of ‘* Macbeth” 
and ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ was dropped safe and sound as Mr. Snooks aforesaid, 
atthe sign of the Crown and Thistle, No. 14, Canongate, where he 
had ofcourse a haggis for his poetic dinner, and bannocks with his 
Scotch ale. This of the man whose shoe-strings Sophocles and JEschv- 
lus, are perhaps at this moment fighting for the honour of untying:in 
the poet’s corner of Paradise ! Conceive Shakspeare in a Mackititosh, 
or enveloped in a plaid like Hogg! Imagine him who created: Ariel, 
swilling a tureen of cockaleekie, like another Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 
Mr. Knight has omitted to tell us how he relished the dish or the 
haggis; so that as the bard of Avon himself is profoundly silent.on the 
topic, and has indeed been equally reserved on the subject of his High- 
land fling altogether, the world will probably continue in its present 
ignorance, until another and brighter Knight arises to complete. the 
discovery, and actually announces for publication ‘* A tour in the High 
lands of ‘Scotland, by Mr. William Shakspeare, author of * Macbeth,’ 
* Hamlet,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ &c. &c.” 

It is indeed well ascertained that Ben Jonson paid Caledonia a visit 
in his day, and even made the journey thither from London on foot, 
wanting the siller, perhaps (as bards are wont), to pay his fare in the 
conveyance that transported ‘our Will.” But it is not incambent 
upon any one to do what Ben Jonson did, any more than it is to take 
the desperate ride of Turpin. Probably Jonson travelled to Scotland 
to visit his namesakes Ben Lomond and Ben Nevis, not like Mr. and 
Mrs, Snooks, and the Misses Snooks to look for the Lady of the Lake, 
prattle of the Trossachs (which they imagine to be lineal descendants 
of the Cossacks), and stare with lack-lustre eyes at the stain of a sacri- 
ficed chicken’s blood on the floor of a lobby in Holyrood. 

Welatterly had opportunity to observe the numberless sottises of sum- 
mer loiterers in the very scenes to which we have just alluded; for we 
think the making of a tour to study the absurdities of tourists, quite a 
legitimate occupation, and perhaps the only valid apology for swelling the 
number of well-dressed vagrants who hawk their foolish re) 8 at 
the world. Some of these itinerant wiseacres we remarked to be full of 


antiquarian zeal—all for old castles, and stopping at every ruined gable 
of a farmhouse to inquire for the ghost of Duncan, or wonder if that 
were the residence of Roderick Dhu. 

One who was particularly keen in his investigation, inquired of a 
shepherd in the Grampians, if the sheep he had charge of belonged to 
“a gentleman of the name of Norval!’ As the Corydon spoke only 
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Gaelic, there was unfortunately no reply; but a few miles further on a 
few sheep were discovered branded with the letter N ; which satisfied 
our inquirer that the Norval family was still in existence, and in pos- 
session of their Grampian estates. 

Another rover of the same calibre, on having Birnam wood pointed 
out to him, desired to know if that was the identical wood which came 
to Dunsinane in the time of Macbeth? To which the cautious High- 
lander to whom the question was put, characteristically answered, 

“ Weel, I canna tak it upon me to say just that.” 

The sporting tourist is of course as common in the Highlands as the 
grouse which he comes to exterminate. This class (like the game it 
pursues) has no eye for any thing but the moors, no thought of any 
thing but the moors, no talk of any thing but still the moors. . One of 
the antiquarians in question above hearing this word used repeatedly 
by a group of sportsmen at some distance, appeared for some time lost 
in thought, and then remarked that— 

; * Possibly the Moors came into Scotland after they were driven out 
of Spain!” 

Infinitely more tolerable than the foregoing are the ramblers who 
visit Scotland only for its mutton and its breakfasts, to experience a 
haggis and make acquaintance with cockaleekie and the herrings 
of Loch Fine. Give these intelligent worthies a pot of marmalade, 
and they will give you all the mountains in Perthshire in exchange. 
Scotland to them is the “ land of cakes”’ and nothing else. 

The valley of Glencoe having occasioned some conversation about 
Colonel Kirke and his lambs, one of these travelling gourmands who 


was present, inquired if lamb was particularly good at Glencoe; and 
being slily informed that the lambs in question were even mentioned in 
pres he actually set out for Glencoe the next morning, to eat one 


of Colonel Kirke’s lambs! This reminds one (as the story-tellers say) 
of the well-informed English gentleman at Rome, who begged to have 
a steak from one of the Pope’s bulls ! 

But of all the tourists that ever ranged lowlands or highlands, com- 
mend us to a politician we once fell in with, who never exhibited the 
least symptom of interest in any thing, until we arrived at a little ob- 
scure village, on asking the name of which we were informed that we 
were in—Auchtararder ! 

The Auchtararder case! How it fired his eye and lit;up his whole 
countenance with delight! He was at Auchtararder! Happy man! 
He was a London lawyer recreating in the long vacation, and having 
seen B mpeses wee he returned to his chambers in Serjeant’s Inn, con- 
tented. 
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MORE SCRAPS FROM MY SABRETASCHE. 


OUR FIRST MEETING WITH GENERAL LEON. 


Tre first interview between the squadron (its officers at least) and 
Leon was highly characteristic. I was not present myself, but had a 
most graphic description of it from a comrade—the adjutant of the re- 

iment—who was there. 

I will endeavour to relate it as nearly as may be in his words— 
although I must despair of rendering on paper the rich humour with 
which it was told me. 

Tt was at Artajona in Navarre (adjutant doguitur), a fine summer 
day, and a parade was ordered at eleven o’clock for the commanding 
officer of the squadron. About half an hour before parade time I was 
walking down the street near my quarters, when I met a party of Spa- 
nish officers, one of whom | immediately set down as the finest-looking 
fellow I had seen in Spain. He was dressed in a green uniform frock, 
and as he passed me, | saw several decorations on his breast, and 
dangling conspicuous amongst them a miniature gold-headed cane. I 
could not make out what this meant or who the man was. 

“He cannot be a drum-major,” I thought, ‘they are all officers 
with him.” 

On looking again, I perceived that it was a model of the baston de 
mando, carried by Spanish officers of rank. 

I had heard that Leon was expected down to take command of the 
division, the Spaniards had been talking about it, and telling us we 
should see the Spanish Murat, as they styled him; but I was not 
aware of his having arrived, and it never occurred to me that this 

ight be him. 

walked on, and presently met the officer commanding the squa- 
dron, Major H., better known among his intimates by the cognomen of 
‘“‘ Paddy,” although that was not his name,—and more’s the pity, for 
he would have done honour to it. 

Paddy seemed to be in an uncommon state of excitement. 

** Do you know who that officer is going along yonder?’ said I. 
“ He’s a very fine-looking fellow.” 

“‘ Hush, man!” was Paddy’s answer; “‘ sure it’s the general. Leon 
himself. For God’s sake get out the squadron as soon as you can, 
he'll be wanting to see the parade.” 

The men were soon got out but Leon did not come near us. When 
parade was over and the squadron dismissed, I was standing talkin 
with two or three other officers, while Paddy was amusing himself wit 
leaping his horse over a low stone wall of which there are abundance 
in northern Spain, used as in Ireland to divide the fields. Leon came 
by with a numerous staff. 

“ Bien! Bien!” cried he, as he saw our major take the wall, 
which was a small one; but Spaniards have no notion of making their 
horses leap, and a little matter in that way will astonish them. “ Bien / 


Quien es ese? Whois that officer?” 
They told him that it was the commandante of the English lancers, 
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arid he said he should like to:speak to him. ‘So up camean officer with 
a a message, to say that the general wished to be introduced 
to ajor y ' ew SMLADOL ST5% 

The. major looked as if he did not half like it; for wejhad ‘heard so 
much of Leon and of his qualities as a general, and every thing else, that 
we all felt some degree.of awe of him. However, there was no help 
for it; so Paddy went up and made his bow, was introduced in due 
— and soon got engaged in an animated’ conversation with the ge- 
neral. t DSBIOSIG9! 
Presently some more Spaniards came up, and ‘there being ‘some 
amongst them I knew, I joined them, and there were’soon! ‘thirty or 
forty officers, all Spaniards, except three or four, standing-round the 
general, who I found was having a great discussion with 'Major H., 
about horseflesh, and the comparative merits of English and Spanish 
horses and ‘riders. , 3 

The general ordered all his horses to be brought out, several of his 
staff did the same, and Paddy, who had sent away the horse he rode on 
parade, now sent for two capital chargers he had. 

The gelding I was riding was much admired by the Spaniards, it 
was'a pretty, showy-looking beast, but I had another; @ mare, within 
an_ace of thoroughbred, which I knew would astonish them, and I had 
told my servant to bring her. Presently up she came:in'a = saddle, 
snaffle, and running martingale, her head low, and creeping’ over’ the 
ground, as if she were picking her way amongst eggs, looking in short 
exactly the contrary of what a Spaniard considers a fine*horse.» - 

“ Hombre! Es una yegua/ It isa mare !"" cried they. 

One scarcely ever sees a mare ridden in Spain, ‘and it) was'always a 
matter of surprise to the Spaniards that we used themindifferently with 
geldings. They looked at her all over, shrugging their shoulders, and 
with a sort of depreciating twist of the mouth which meant, 

“* We are too polite to tell you that your mare is not worth a rush.” 
But they evidently thought it. f 

I was obliged to tell some of them not to go too near her, for Spa- 
niatds have a habit of going up to their horses and palling their tails 
and taking other liberties with them which my Juanna would not at all 
have put up with. They seemed to think my caution’ not very neces- 
sary with a beast that looked as if she had not a kick inher, but they 
stood back and [ mounted. : a | 

The mare was usually very restive to mount, but this time, as if she 
had comprehended what was going on, she stood like:a lamb. | I just 
felt her with my leg, and she walked away’ as ‘quietly as possible. 
Presently [put her into a trot. She was a beautiful: trotter, splendid 
action, very fast, and her steps regular as clockwork, The Spaniards 
began to look at her with more respect. 

** Bravo! Trots well.» Can she leap? Try heriat the sanja /” 

This was a low bank just by. I walked her up to it quite quietly, 
sne took it without the smallest effort. . 

‘* Muy bien /” said the Spaniards. ® Good:mare.” 

I did not want’to knock my mare about,’ good English horses were 
not plentiful enough in Spain for that, but! I:took: her over:two or three 
small things, and at last she began to get warm, and to rash‘at her 
leaps. I shortened my stirrups a hole, took ground for a canter, and 
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rode her/at a stiff stone-wall,:a good: four-and-a-half ‘feet high. The 
Spaniards, had not been expecting any thing of the sort; and most of 
them were looking the other way at the general’s horses which “were 
just.coming up. They all had their) attention attracted, however, by 
anjexclamation from those who were watching me. in 
, |" Adonde va ese hombre? Where's the man going to?” they cried; 
when they saw:my mare flying a foot above the wall in the most beau- 
tiful.style possible; and they praised her as much now as they had 
before depreciated her. 

oy Up eame Leon's horses, fine-looking chargers some of them, with 
long sweeping manes and tails, tremendous crests, round quarters, dis- 
tended, nostrils, and clean fine legs, looking like the sort of horses: one 
sees in pictures, showy enough certainly, but not the English dean 
wdéal, of ‘a horse. Their trappings were what Spaniards consider the 
quintessence of elegance, saddles covered with coloured cloth or velvet, 
eruppers and bridles with long tufts of coloured hair attached to them 
to keep off the flies and serve as ornament. All very fine, but rather 
— the neat business-like look of an English hunting saddle and 
bridle. . | 

The colours of the horses were odd. The Spaniards have queer 
notions in that respect. There was a piebald which they thought 
great things of, and then there was one all over spots and stripes that 
they.called Ed. Tigre, the Tiger. if 

» The Tiger was a very fine Andalusian certainly, and would have 
been a great acquisition to Mr. Batty of circus celebrity ; but it wassan 
odd colour to, choose for an officer's riding, and altogether he looked 
. much more. like a theatre horse than a general’s charger. 
itt Okt, Bi Tigre!) Hermosissimo cavallo, que arrogantissimo, que 
soberbio!” cried the Spaniards, who all agreed that he was the most 
superb and superlative animal they had ever seen; and one of the 
aides-de-camp named Gonzales was to ride him, to show his paces to 
the English officers. 

** Calle, calle! Room, room !’’ cried Leon and his staff, and. imme- 
diately every body stood back, leaving a space where half a squadron 
might have mauceuvred, for one man to mount in. ‘ 

The horse was led forward, curvetting, pawing, and champing his 
bit till the foam flew all about, and fell in white flecks upon his coat. 
Gonzales mounted ; he rode well for a Spaniard ; a fair military rider, 
but had no idea of leaping, or of any thing but manége work. He put the 
horse through all his paces, passaged him, made him change his feet 
and perform the serpentine equal to the first rider at Maidstone, and 
all. that sort.of thing, which the animal did as neatly as if he-had 
been under the tuition of a dancing-master. 

The Spaniards were in raptures and began praising their horses and 
preferring them to the English in a tone of great exultation, but without 
ever losing sight of the courtesy and perfect politeness which is a 
Spanish quality. | 7 

“Your horses‘ are-veryo good,” they said, ‘‘ and they leap.pérhaps 
better than ours, butican they do such things as:that? And then they 
want the drio, the dash and fire of our Andaluz, | And» their: mouths 
aré hard too.” i 
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We made little answer to all this. Spanish horses are ridden with 
bits of a weight that I will not mention lest my veracity should be sus- 
pected, and of a severity of construction that would smash the jaw of 
an English dray-horse. With such instruments of torture in their 
mouths, they are of course not likely to pull much; but it was no use 
explaining all this to them, and we said nothing. 

addy, however, I saw was chafing internally at the assumed supe- 
riority of Spanish cattle, and was looking impatiently about him for his 
own horses, which at last appeared. 

‘* Now then,” he said to me, “‘]’ll astonish these fellows a little.” 

As he spoke he sprang upon his best charger. _I saw that his blood 
was up by the way he settled himself in the saddle and woke the horse 
up with the spur. He just glanced at the circle of Spaniards, who 
were waiting to see what he was going to do, and then made a rush at 
a stone wall. Over he went in fine style, and at full gallop across a 
field. There was another wall, a tremendous rasper. Cram went the 
spurs into the horse, and he flew over. 

“* Carajo!” shouted the Spaniards, ‘‘ esta lojo/ He's mad, he’s 
mad! He'll break his neck !” 

On went Paddy, clearing every thing, banks, ditches, walls, choosing 
the most difficult places he could find, going a tremendous pace over 
the flat ground, and taking all the leaps in most rasping style. By 
the way in which he picked out his ground, he managed to get more 
leaps in a run of a little more than a mile than are usually found in a 
whole steeple-chase. The Spaniards really thought him mad, struck 
by the sun or something, and stood there with uplifted hands and open 
mouths, calling upon all the saints in their astonishment, and some 
even crossing themselves, as they often do in Spain when exceedingly 
thunderstruck. It was a perfect comedy to watch them, and I laughed 
till the tears ran over my face, partly at them, and partly at the despe- 
rate, earnest, and furious vehemence with which Paddy was taking it 
out of his horse, and vindicating what he considered the national 
honour. 

He had made a sort of circuit, and was now returning towards us. 
When he had taken his last leap he pushed his horse to the top of his 
speed, and came galloping at the = of Spaniards with the appa- 
rent intention of charging into the middle of them, and riding a few 
down. They really thought him insane, and were horribly frightened. 

** Que demonio es ese hombre" cried poor Leon, in his Andalusian 
accent, ‘‘ gue lojo/ What adevil that man is! what a madman !” 

And he ran on one side, and the aides-de-camp ran on the other, 
scuffling and treading on each other’s spurs, and cursing at the mad 
Englishman. 

Up came Paddy, slap at them; but as he got within a couple of 
horses’ lengths he pulled short up, his horse in a lather, and his own 
honest physiognomy as red as fire. At that moment the man was fit 
for Bedlam. His excitement amounted to madness. 

“A hora, carajo !” cried he, “ que le parecen a voes los cavallos 
Ingleses? Now then and be d—d to you, what do you think of 
English horses ?” : 

‘* Oh, by the powers!" thought I, “‘and this from a major to the 
Mariscal de Campo Den Diego Leon, commanding division, &c. &c.” 
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But Leon was too good a fellow to be offended. He enjoyed the 
thing amazingly, and from that moment to the day we were detached 
from his division, he used to swear by the English squadron, and more 
especially by its mad commandante. 


GASTRONOMICS. 


Spanisu cookery is not generally considered to be first-rate, and the 
oil and garlic certainly do predominate a little at times ; but yet they 
have many excellent dishes, and have also the good sense to 
repair their deficiencies by borrowing from the French. The Spa- 
niards in general, I think, care little about eating. Give them a 
puchero and a glass of water, just coloured with wine, and they will 
dine as contentedly on it as if they had three courses and a dessert. 
The cigar that follows the repast, always appears to be a much greater 
gratification to them than the meal itself. The puchero, by the by, is 
a capital plain dish. It is composed of beef, bacon, some of the exqui- 
site little chorizos or sausages of Estremadura, white beans and gar- 
banzos,a sort of large dried pea, exceedingly farinaceous. This is all 
boiled together, and then served up dry on different dishes. Tomata or 
some other sauce is frequently eaten with it. 

The refrescos and cooling drinks have, not unnaturally in a hot cli- 
mate like Spain, received much attention, and certainly they are most 
delicious. I recollect dining with some officers of the guard who 
drank nothing both during and after dinner but a mixture of sherry 
and lemonade, equal parts of each. This was kept in a large silver 

il that stood in a tub of ice, and a waiter served it out with a punch 

dle as it was called) for. 

There is another excellent drink although its composition may seem 
strange. A bowl half full of iced lemonade is filled up with the light 
frothy beer drunk on the continent. It isthe most refreshing beverage 
I ever tasted, and when one is used to it perhaps the most agreeable in 
hot weather. The leche helado milk half-frozen, and flavoured with cin- 
namon and orange-flowers, is another delicious draught. 

The Spaniards did not understand our tastes in eating and drinking. 
They looked on in astonishment at our consumption of butcher’s meat 
and strong liquids. One Christmas-day we gave a dinner to a score of 
Spanish officers, which was prepared by French and English cooks, 
and it was amusing to see how our guests were puzzled at some of the 
dishes. Spaniards eat very little animal food—and a huge joint of beef, 
which of course, considering the day, was indispensable, produced 
sundry exclamations of mn. and a hinted doubt whether any thing 
less than a whole battalion could accomplish the demolition of such a 
mass of flesh. Some plain boiled potatoes excited considerable cu- 
tiosity as to the condiment with which they should be eaten. Salt 
was rejected, and sugar talked of, but some English mustard finally 
carried the day. 

I believe the Spaniards considered us half cannibals because we eat 
somuch meat. Some of them had got an extraordinary idea in their 
heads that Englishmen liked meat nearly raw, or at least exceedingly 
underdone. On one occasign General Zurbano asked us all to dine 
with him and his officers. He gave us a capital dinner at a posada, 
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od cookery; and ‘good wine. But when the: repast was, as )we 
thought, at an end, and the dessert going to appear, half'a dozen waiters 
entered the room with smoking dishes in their hands; and placed them 
on the table. This was something prepared expressly ‘out: of :compii- 
ment to los Ingleses, pieces of beef less than half cooked, and swim- 
ming in gravy of a most sangaine hae. We had a hearty laugh at the 
idea, but declined attacking the oxflesh, which we should indeed have 
done had it been in a less crude state, having ‘already well dined,» Poor 
Zurbano, however, who was hospitality “pm seemed quite 
grieved at our not partaking of a dish which he had been;told was such 
a favourite one with the English. 

This will not be an unfit place for an anecdote that occurs to. me. 
On the march one day through a very abundant wine-country,and in 
desperately hot weather, we made a short halt at a village, to let the 
men refresh themselves. In some of the flat districts of Spain the 
drought is often so excessive that, towards the close of the summer, 
one may march half a day or more without seeing a drop of water, 
and this is an important reason for the scanty population of some parts 
of the peninsula—La Mancha, for instance. People will not settle 
where there is no water within a moderate distance. |“Water in La 
Mancha is often, literally speaking, far dearer'to buy than wine. | To 
be sure the latter is so plentiful that they sometimes throw away that 
of last year’s vintage to make room for this year's wine, if: it. is fof 
better quality. . 

After half an hour's halt we resumed our march, all) the better for 
having shaken off a little dust, and moistened our parched lips, for it 
was one of those days when one could hardly touch a stirrap iron or 
sabre scabbard without burning one’s fingers. I was riding along by 
the side of the squadron, and I heard an Irishman talking to his com- 
rade. 

** Faith then,” said he, “‘ I went into a house in ‘the village, ‘and 
they were very good people there, for they gave me’ a’ whole pailful of 
wine for three coppers. I couldn’t drink it all, but Idrank all I could, 
and then I began again. I drank and drank; and when I couldn't 
drink any more I put my head into it and washed myself with it.” 

I looked at the fellow and saw that he spoke the truth, although the 
stains of the wine were scarcely darker or redder than the thick coat of 
tan the Castilian sun had given him. I then rode on and had a hearty 
laugh by myself, There was something so characteristic in the thing, 
such a wallowing in a momentary physical enjoyment, not knowing 
when he might get another chance, such thorough’ sensuality, some- 
thing in short so very soldier, if I may coin such an adjective. 


ANDOAIN ANECDOTES. 


Tne disastrous action at Andoain on the 14th August, 1837, will be 
still fresh in the memory of many. An attempt made by the Spanish 
neral O'Donnell to establish the Christino lines farther forward’ than 
ernani, was completely unsuccessful, and after a week’s occupation of 
the new ground taken up, the queen's troops were driven back to their 
old limits. 
It was the opinion of several general officers who had commanded 
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in Guipuzeoa, that from the nature of the country it was not advisable 
to extend the lines beyond Hernani. . O’Donnell, it appears, thought 
differently, or perhaps he considered it necessary, upon assuming the 
command at St. Sebastian, to do something that had not hitherto been 
attempted, | 

The advance upon Andoain was a mere skirmish, a very pretty one 
too. ‘The:cavalry had nothing to do, and indeed the whole thing had 
the appearance of being got up for our amusement, as we moved 

uietly along the road, scarcely ever under fire, and with a fine view of 

infantry spread out skirmishing over the fields on either side of us. 
It was a splendid August morning, not a cloud in the sky, the sun 
blazing like a monstrous diamond out of its deep rich blue setting. 

As we left Hernani and advanced towards the village of Urnietta, 
to our right rear was the rocky height of Santa Barbara, from the foot 
of which the artillery began to play, clearing the way for us. The 
popping of the skirmishes emma the little puffs of white smoke 
rising from behind every tree and bush, the men who fired being fre- 
quently invisible until they darted from their shelter, and their dark 
figures and shining musket-barrels were seen as they scampered across 
‘to some fresh cover, 

I believe any man who has been in action will testify, to the exhila- 
rating feeling produced by the first breezing up of the musketry, the 
preparatory note soon to be followed by the rattle of platoon firing, the 
crash of cavalry, and the thunder of artillery. 

On this. day, however, the whole thing was limited to a skirmish. 
There could be little or nothing for cavalry to do in that country, 
broken and ‘uneven as it was; the ground on either side of the road 
either rising in steep banks, or sinking down in fields many feet below 
the level of the causeway, and so cut up by ditches and hedges, that 
cavalry could not act there. It was scarcely possible for horses to get 

‘off the road, which was a tolerably good and broad one. 

It was about ten o'clock, if I remember rightly, and the squadron 
‘was halted, when an aide-de-camp came galloping up, and asked for 
thirty:men: to go forward with him. Thirty men and two officers im- 
mediately trotted off. The aide-de-camp was a mere lad, and as is 
sometimes the case with aides-de-camp, did not appear to have a very 
distinct notion of what he was going to do with the party now he had 
got it. On they went, however, at a smart trot, which soon became a 
canter.’ Suddenly, on turning a corner, they came in sight of a bat- 
talion of gray-coated infantry halted upon the road. 

‘Out of the way with you!” cried the captain commanding the 
lancers.. ‘* Calle por la cavaleria !” : 

And out of the way they went immediately, but not in the manner 
they were expected to do. There were narrow fields on either side, 
about five feet below the level of the road, backed by some craggy 
wooded slopes, and planted with maize, at that.season very tall and 
strong. 

Tnstend of ranging themselves on one side of the road to Jet the ca- 
valty go by, the infantry: all: jumped into the fields in most desperate 
hurry and ‘precipitation. The road was clear in asecond, and the lan- 

_ cers rattled past. But as they did so they perceived, to their no small 
surprise, that the battalion which they had taken for a Christing, one, 




















was composed of Carlists. However, the é/an was given, and on they 
went. ' , id ont ' | 

Qn the road in front of them, not a hundred yards further, was the 
Carlist general Guibelalde (el Boracho as they called him, from his 
addiction, real or alleged, to the wine-skin), with bis staff, and a small 
escort of cavalry. As soon as they saw our fellows dashing at them, 
they scuttled away as hard as they could up a sort of crossroad. If 
the handful of lancers had been supported, they might have followed 
and perhaps caught them ; but as it was, they were then three-quarters 
of a mile from own friends, and with a battalion of the enemy in 
their rear. So ‘* Threes about,” was the word, and back they went, 
running the gauntlet through the Carlists, who treated them to an ill- 
directed, scattering sort of volley as they passed, wounding half a 
dozen horses, and a man or two, but bringing no one to the ground. 
There was no getting at them amongst the maize and rocks, and trees 
where they had sheltered themselves, even supposing the: lancers had 
been more numerous. Only one fellow, bolder than the rest, and who 
stood rather too near the road, was canght by the sergeant-major (a 
sort of young giant, six foot two, with arms like a windmill), who 
leant over me passed, and dealt him a sabre cut across the face, that 
gave him a very open expression of countenance. “ 

The same afternoon we entered Andoain, which is, or then was, a 
wretched sort of village, and took up the quarters that the Carlists had 
left that morning. The inhabitants had deserted the place, and taken 
away even their furniture, with the exception of a few broken benches, 
and things not worth removing. On the other hand, they had left us 
a great abundance of living creatures, which we could very well have 
dispensed with. I established myself with the two other officers be- 
longing to the same troop, in a sort of loft over a stable, We ma- 
naged to get some clean straw for a bed, a form to sit upon, and a cask 
for a table. 

_ We should have much preferred bivouacking, especially at that fine 
time of the year, as we should then have escaped the battalions of 
pulgas and chinches, who used to dispute our quarters with us night 
after night. We were shockingly off for rations too; there was a 
great scarcity somehow, just at that time; and all we got during the 
week we remained at Andoain, was bacallao, or dried -salt fish, the 
which, not being very well provided with cooking implements, we used 
generally to eat, grilled over the fire, and rather thirsty diet we found 
it, There were so many troops at Hernani, that scarcely any thing 
was to be bouglit there, and St. Sebastian was too far to send to, so 
we got on as well as we could, living, as it were, upon suction, smoke, 
and liquids. 

The engineers, and sappers and miners, had been busy fortifying An- 
doain since the very day we entered it. The Carlists, meantime, sent 
for reinforcements, which arrived on the night of the 13th of August, 
and on the morning of the 14th, they opened several guns upon the 
town, and made a vigorous attack on the left of our line. A battalion 
of the Princesa regiment, composed entirely of recruits,and badly 
officered, gave way almost immediately, and the Carlists turned our 
mg The panic spread ; other battalions took to their heels, and 

e rout became complete. 
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The handful of British infantry, which was stationed in’ Andoain 
itself, in the centre of the line, was cut off, and only a small portion 
of it escaped. Our squadron was hard at’ work the whole day, cover- 
ing the retreat on the road, and getting handsomely peppered by the 
Carlists from the neighbouring hills and hedges. We saved the artil- 
lery, however, and enabled much of the infantry to escape, which 
would otherwise have been cut to pieces, and when the thing was over, 
and the division rallied under the guns of Hernani, O'Donnell came up 
and thanked us for the services we had rendered. 

There were some narrow escapes that day. O’Donnell himself was 
at one time in a lane alone and dismounted, and actually surrounded 
by the Carlists, when a party of lancers changed up and rescued him. 
One officer escaped from the massacre of the English infantry in the 
town; by slipping the knot of his sash, which a chapelchurie had hold 
of... He then took to his heels, and being an active fellow, got away, 
though hotly pursued. | | 

About a dozen English officers finding escape impossible, and’ know- 
ing that no mercy was to be expected from the Carlists, fought side by 
side till they were all killed. But the most melancholy fate was that 
of an. intimate of my own, who, after receiving five wounds when tak- 
ing the Windmill battery at St. Sebastian on the 5th of May, °36, had 
gone home to England to get cured, and again returned to have 
another rap at the Carlists, as he expressed it. He was a merry fel- 
low, and most amusing companion, and only the day before his death 
he had been making a number of us laugh outrageously at his jokes and 
eccentric conceits. 

One of his wounds had been in the left elbow, and had caused a 
permanent stiffness of that arm, which prevented him from using it 
much, or from swinging it when walking. He usually wore it sus- 
pended ina black-ribbon. On the day of the rout at Andoain, he and 
another officer got clear of the town, and were making their yor along 
a line of hills which lay considerably to the right of the road. The 
Carlists pursued them, and poor C.’s stiff arm embarrassing him in 
running, he soon found that he was losing ground. His pluck kept 
him up, however, and even at that critical moment he made his com- 
panion smile by some funny remark on their different manner of en- 
tering and leaving Andoain, At last, however, he got so fatigued, 
that he swore he would go no farther. 

‘¢ Oh, nonsense, C.!” cried his comrade, “‘for God’s sake exert 
yourself !” 

And he took his arm to try to help him forward. The chapelchuris 
were gaining on them, their wild shouts and Basque oaths were 
heard nearer and nearer each moment. After struggling on for a few 
yards, 

“I go no farther,” said C., resolutely. ‘* Take care of yourself, my 
boy, it’s all up with me.” 

And he seated himself quietly on a piece of rock. His companion 
made a last effort to get him on, but in vain, and he was obliged to 
leave him, for he could render him no assistance, and to stay was cer- 
tain death. He resumed his flight, but had not gone far when he 
heard a scream of agony from poor C. The Carlists had come up, 
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and were thrusting their bayonets into him without taking much care 
to seek a vital part. Their cruelty that day was great, and not a single 
English prisoner found quarter/at their hands: \« - | 


POPULARITY OF ESPARTERO WITH THE ARaty.” rd 


No general was ever more popular with: his soldiers than the. Duke 
of Victoria, Their recent defection proves nothing to the contrary, for 
the majority of the army were deceived, by the representations of- their 
officers, and totally unaware that they were acting against their: old 

ral. ; m sdb orsiaediw | , 
o The officers were seduced by the money poured into. Spain during 
the last. three or four months, and employed to bribe: them .in: the 
form of arrears of pay paid or promised on condition: of their: defec- 
tion... The penury and privations of the Spanish, officers, owing to 
irregular payment, and the laxity of principle engendered by frequent 
changes and revolutions, must be borne in mind to account for such 
corruption. 

A.constant attention to the soldiers’ comforts as far as circumstances 
would permit, a frank manner and generous nature, and headlong per- 
sonal courage, were the qualities that made Espartero so popular with 
those he commanded. jortomn 

I recollect on the first day of the combat of Arlaban, in May, 1836, 
the army under Cordova, Too commanding-in-chief, was formed up 
soon after daybreak, on the plain outside Salvatierra de Alva. | There 
were, perhaps, fifteen thousand men of all arms collected together. 
Presently Cordova, who had passed the night at Salvatierra; came on 
the field, attended by a numerous and brilliant staff,. and took: his:sta- 
tion on the top of a small rising ground. He was received in silence. 
A minute later, Espartero, who, if my memory serves. me, was then only 
brigadier, came galloping up with. his little oilskin-covered cocked«hat 
on his head, and two or three aides-de-camp behind him. As soon as 
he. appeared, ‘‘Viva Espartero /” ran along the line, and «such a 
cheer was given by the troops, as must have done his heart good to 
hear, 

») It, seldom happens that generals or statesmen have justice done 
them by their contemporaries, and doubly difficult. does it become to 
form a correct judgment of the merits or demerits of a man, whose 
path has lain amid the chaos of conflicting - and events, that for 
the last nine years has existed in Spain. But when the lapse of: time 
has thrown a clearer light on the history of that period of civil war and 
revolution, I am convinced it will be found that no man has displayed 
more honesty of purpose, greater disinterestedness, or a more real desire 
for the welfare of his country, thau the one whom intrigue and faetion 
have so recently driven forth an exile. Whether as Regent-of Spain 
or as a private individual, where brave and honest men are exalted, a 
high place will be kept for Baldomero Espartero. 
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Wuart is it that drives us on with such mysterious eagerness to seek 
every opportunity of searching into the dim recesses of the veiled 
fatare? None can tell whence first arises the desire; but all have 
felt tat) some period of their lives—the prosperous and happy, the be- 
reaved and desolate; and although it has been considered as a proof 
of) weakness and superstition, yet there are numerous instances on re- 
cord wherein the most powerful and vigorous minds have been led cap- 
tive by this*weak and vain curiosity, laying their: pride of intellect 
prostrate at’the'feet of those whom they would otherwise disdain, con- 
senting to’ become the dupes of the most gross and ignorant quackery, 
beguiled into listening with complacency to the visions of splendour, 
ifsaided ‘by one single circumstance which may insure the possibility 
of this occurrence ; never calling to mind the numberless examples 
wherein such prophecies have proved fallacious, but the one or two 
single-instances wherein such greatness has been achieved, and where 
invariably the talents or esprit de conduite subsequently displayed by 
the’ individual have justified without supernatural agency his or her 
promotion to greatness. 

‘Every one has heard the story of Napoleon, when a sub-lieutenant 
at Valence, having given, by a sudden élan of gratitude, the enormous 
sum’ of a petit écu, being three days’ pay, to a beggar who foretold that 
he would live to wear'the crown of France ; and when his companions 
rallied him: upon his belief, and upon such undue generosity, which 
would send him supperless to bed, he testily replied, 

«Why should I not believe? Am I not better than a swineherd ? 

And Sixtequint rose to be pope at last!” 
»Madame Scarron walking with Madame de Montespan one day in 
the gardens of Versailles, stooped with kindly courtesy to pick up ‘a 
brick which had fallen from the overcharged hod of a labourer who 
was toiling with his load up the countless steps of the Orangerie. 
When arrived at the summit, the man turned to thank the fair lady for 
the service, and looking in her face with the warmth of gratitude for 
such unlooked for kindness on the part of any of the jJadies about 
the court, exclaimed, ‘‘ That she would one day be greater than a 
queen, for she would live to subdue one who had subdued the 
world !’” 

Madame Scarron, in the delight of hearing these words of pro- 
phecy, tore from her the locket of gold which she wore—a gift, it is 
said, of her royal pupil—and thrust it into the bronzed hand of the 
ne whereupon Madame de Montespan bursting into a loud 
augh, exclaimed ironically, 

“ Had not your majesty better have deferred the display of such re- 
gal generosity until the accomplishment of the golden promise ?”’ 

‘“‘ Look at the gray hairs and deep-sunk wrinkles of the seer,” re- 
plied the widow, with composure ; ‘‘ the reward, if delayed till then, 
would arrive too late !” 

In both cases the prediction must have fallen like the true coin in 
Nov.—voL. LXIX. NO. CCLXXV. x 
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the balance of the money changer, ringing with startling echo upon 
the heart, and giving proof of its sterling value, Each one must have 
felt what would have been incurring clamorous censure and bitter 
irony, to have expressed aloud that, although the fulfilment might be 
difficult, yet it might not be i ible. 

The one knew well that he could place reliance on his own bold 
daring—on his own ambitious spirit; the other placed her trust in 
what was still less likely to deceive—the weakness and the vanity of 
others. 

I was led into these reflections by a passage in the Journal des 
Débdats of this morning, which announced, without comment, the 
death of the * célébre devineresse, Mademoiselle Lenormand !” merel 
adding, that she was eighty-seven years of age, and that she had left 
the whole of the prodigious fortune acquired by her profession, to her 
nephew, officier de l’armée d’ Afrique. vt 

Here, then, was the great problem concerning the sorceress set at 
rest for ever. To those who had so often declared that the very exist- 
ence of the Pythoness was all a fable, and to those who had declared 
that, like the sacred Apis and the milk-white elephant, she would be 
made to live for ever, the lie had been thus publicly given. She had 
lived—she was dead/ Nay, more, she had fulfilled the usual destiny 
of mortals—she had spent her life in amassing money, abd yet with all 
her boasted science, with all her wondrous lore, could do no more with 
it at last than the meanest among us all—she could not take it with her, 
but was forced to leave it as we all must do! And so it fills the pockets 
of the young officer of the armée d'Afrique, to whom it is doubtless 
most welcome ; and who of a surety has ere this caught some of his 
relative's inspiration, and has foretold marvels of all the joys the trea- 
sure will place at his command. 

Then comes the question most calculated to inspire uneasiness—who 
will succeed the sibyl? On whom did her mantle fall? Who had 
stood by moonlight in her shadow? None—for it was one of her re- 
grets that she had never sought to fashion any in her likeness; that 
she had never sought to initiate friend or pupil in the art by which she 
had gained such great renown. And yet the claim has <0 been 
put in the heritage of darkness—been asserted by one who, leaving 
the hard-earned gains to the neveu d'Afrique, asks but for a share of 
the patronage which had enabled the devineresse to acquire with such 
celerity, and in so few years, the power of foreteiling with certainty, 
that she should want no more. | 

“ Mademoiselle Lacombe, successeur de Mademoiselle Lenormand,” 
has already announced, both by advertisement and placard, her kind 
intention of consoling all who have reason to mourn the death of her 
predecessor, 

I believe the appeal has not been made io vain—it was answered im- 
mediately, with full and entire success; so true is the saying of Prince 
Talleyrand— 

** It is not a dearth of dupes which may be dreaded, ’tis the quacks 
who are most likely to fail.’ 

In Paris, most particularly, they seem to succeed each other with a 
rapidity quite marvellous ; each leading forward his own peculiar army 
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of dupes and martyrs, all voluntary sufferers in his cause. For the 
most part, he sought them not; they have chosen Aim willing victims, 
they crowd beneath his banners, some even betraying uneasy jealousy 
should a neophyte seek to enter their serried ranks; others endeavour- 
ing by every means within their power to lure the unwary or the hesi- 
tating to join them. 

It is said that out of the myriad thousands of esprits forts in Paris, 
but few could be named who have not at one epoch or another of their 
lives sought aid and counsel of Mademoiselle Lenormand. Th 
quite a girl'at the time of the first revolution, yet had she already ac- 
quired such celebrity in the art of divination, that many of the poor 
trembling marquises of the ancient régime flew to consult her.u 
their place of refuge, ere they dared take wing like frightened birds at 
the approach of night. 

How she herself passed scathless through the awful storm which 
followed, none can tell; but it is well known that she stirred not, nor 
betrayed the least uneasiness, even while the slaughter of all that was 
good and brave was going on around her; for she knew bv her skill 
and science, so she said, that no harm would betide her. She used to 
say that Robespierre himself had trembled, when upon seeking her in 
disguise, unknown as he imagined, she had rine to him her know- 
ledge of his state and station. She would even laugh with malicious 
glee when telling how very pale his hideous countenance had turned, 
when at each shuffle which he gave the cards, the ‘Grand Pendu” would 
turn up, telling an awful tale of blood and violence. She always de- 
clared that it was Fate alone which had decided this singular occur 
rence, and that he himself had never doubted it, that she could not 
have been suspected of guiding the cards, as it was his own hand which 
had turned them. 

Some years after this we find her the very oracle of the court of 
Josephine, honoured by the consultations of the empress, and obtain- 
ing what she, with true knowledge of human nature, would quote as 
greater honour still, that of persecution ! forbidden to enter the palace 
on pain of imprisonment, or to hold communication either directly or 
indirectly with the empress, on pain of exile and disgrace. 

“ And yet ‘twas useless,” would she often observe, ‘I could not let 
the poor daughter of the isles; she to whom I had prophesied that she 
would become ‘a queen and more,’ rush upon her ruin without ad- 
vice and solace; and if I could not save, at least could warn. It has 
made me laugh to hear people talk of her patience and resignation 
under all the misery that befel her. Why she knew it all before it 
came—ay, and even more—for she knew what would be the fate of 
those she loved so well, and whom she left behind.” 

Under the restoration she was still patronized by the noble dames of 
the court, who, sick and weary of war and strife, flew to her each time 
their senses were alarmed by rumours and dreams of new revolutions, 
which experience had now taught them were not to be disdained. 

. When the awful days arrived in 1830, her door was again besieged, 
but she bade the poor stricken herd to be of good cheer, for that no 
harm should be wrought, and that they might repose in security be- 
neath the shadow of the olive-tree which Louis Philippe had planted, 

x 2 
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She prided herself to the day of her death upon the latter prophecy ; 
for she declared that upon this occasion the book of fate had been most 
hard to read, and that the struggle had been great between the good 
and evil principles, and that it needed but the weight of a feather to 
turn the balance, and to have plunged once more the whole country in 
oceans of blood. ; 

Happy were they who, following her advice, remained to guard their 
own hearthstone ; bat happier still will they be in 18—, who choose to 
follow her warning and depart betimes! For the struggle is not yet 
over, and the day is not far distant when the final shock, more dread 
and terrible, more dire and more bloody, will rend the land as with ‘a 
yawning earthquake, leaving wide chasms filled with gore, through 
which the children of the soil will have to wade ere they can again 
join hands in bonds of unity and love. 

I heard not long ago a woman of high rank, noted too as a woman 
of great wit and strong mind, speak in terms of unfeigned terror con- 
cerning this last prediction. She told me in confidence, that as the 
time drew nigh, her life was imbittered by the recollection of all that 
Mademoiselle Lenormand had warned her she would have to undergo. 
Too young to have been a witness to all the horrors of the first revo- 
lution, she is yet familiar with every event of that great-era’in all the 

rincipal events of which her nearest relative bore a conspicuous part. 
pote describe the cold shudder of dread and horror which ‘passed 
through her frame as she told me the circumstances in which she is, 
according to her full and entire belief, to be placed before her 
death. 

I think I see her now, as with pallid cheek and glistening eye, she 
spoke of the prophesied burning by the mob of the chateau, where 
she was to be staying, the massacre of her servants, and her subsequent 
flight alone at night across the open plain to the sea, disguised in male 
attire. After which event the sorceress had declined to reveal the se- 
quel of the dark tale, which made her even more ‘stricken and 
afraid, 

“ But how can you, with your superior mind and sound judgment, 
believe in such absurdities,” said I, when I had listened to her story. 

“T believe it,” replied she, solemnly, ‘* because she described to me 
so well the chateau from whence I was to fly—’tis the residence of a 
friend—the one most likely too to shelter me should there be danger in 
my own home. She spoke to me likewise of the means of flight, the 
secret door, and the passage issuing into the grotto in the park; all of 
which had been shown me but the week before, and of which none ever 
dreamt, save the owner of the chateau and myself. I believe, because 
every thing else which she had predicted has already happened in due 
order.” 

Of course there was no replying to reasoning like this. 

We of the English world in Paris can all'remember the sensation 
excited a few years ago by the prophecy uttered by Mile. Lenormand 
to one of the sweetest and most beloved of all our countrywomen then 
resident smenens us, The sybil spoke to the lady of her sons, and 
told her that the boys were all things to her soul, and that without 


them she could not live. 
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‘STs..it, not, so?” said she, as she gazed earnestly at the proud 
mother, who answered with a smile, while a tear glistened in her eye, 
that never ‘‘devineresse” had divined more rightly, 

‘* Then had I better not name them in the casting of your fate ?” 
said, the prophetess. 

“ oe replied the lady, “ without them my fortune were but 

rly told.” : 

iedemtieli took with the greatest composure a pinch of snuff from 
the box which the Queen of Etruria had presented to her, and wiping 
the. stray grains from her collerette, proceeded in that low monoto- 
nous.tone which used so to irritate her listeners, while she unfolded to 
them the tale of life and death, without suffering herself to be inter- 
rupted by their questioning or exclamations—without comment and 
without a pause—without a smile or frown, until she closed the cards 
with that peculiar and sudden jerk with which the Spanish ladies close 
their fans, exclaiming in the same quiet tone, , 

¢ Et voila tout, madame ; le jeu est fini!” 

After which neither love nor money could extort another word. 

In the instance to which we are now referring she had proceeded 
thus for some time, and had closed the cards with the usual startling 
sound, but instead of the usual searching for the purse, and the rising to 
depart, which were in general the consequence of the exclamation, she 
was surprised to find her hearer fixed and motionless as though still 
listening on even when silence had begun. She herself then arose, 
and took the lady gently by the arm, saying, as she pointed to the clock 
upon the chimney, 

‘* Excuse me, but the moments are of value. There are others 
waiting for me now whom I may not defer,” 

The lady still moved not; but at the slight touch upon her shoulder 
which Mademoiselle Lenormand used to arouse her, sank to the floor 
senseless and immovable! The friend who had accompanied her to 
the house, had her. conveyed in this state to her carriage. Arrived at 
her own house, she remained for many days confined to her bed, a 
raving sufferer, calling without ceasing on the name of her eldest boy, 
at that time a young cadet in India. 

Gradually however her senses returned, but her mind sank into a 
gloomy melancholy from which there was no arousing her. A letter 
from the youth himself, which was brought to her some time after this, 
instead of yielding the consolation which her anxious friends expected, 
only served to increase her despair, It announced with gladness his 
removal to a more healthy station, which’ event had indeed been pre- 
dicted by Mademoiselle Lenormand, as preceding the one which no 
human power could avert, and which was to plunge her soul in gloom 
and misery. 7 

A very short time after this arrived the long dreaded missive. The 
brave youth who had escaped through perils of toil and warfare, long 
exposure to a burning climate, and to a peculiarly sickly station, had 
died in the midst of health and joy, surrounded by his friends, in the 
broad light of day. He had fallen from his horse, while full of mirth 
and spirit he was preparing to follow the chase, given purposely to wel- 
come him among his new friends and comrades ! 

All had been foretold! The grieving mother fled to England to 
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watch over the safety of the second son, a boy at Eton, for whom alas 
a worse fate than that which had befallen his brother had been pre- 
dicted. Each day brings with it the terror of the coming ill. She 
cannot Jose sight of the child without being assailed by the most fearful 
fancies concerning him. Her own health is thus impaired, and the 
present happiness and future prospects of her son destroyed by the 
overweening belief in the prognostic of evil, inspired by one fatal 


chance. 1 
It is now four years ago since I myself was led into the same folly, 


which I had ever been accustomed to condemn so much in others, and 
being in a sad dilemma (oh, gentle reader, how you would pity if you 
knew upon what occasion !) I resolved to waive all responsibility, ws d@ 
vis de moi-méme, and to go and consult Mademoiselle Lenormand. My 
old friend, Rassineau, had done just so under the like cireumstances— 
he had abided by her decision in the very same matter—he had felt 
himself satisfied, and why not 1? So, without pausing to reflect upon 
my own absurdity, and with the firm determination which they say all 
men who were at the trouble to seek her always took beforehand, 
* not to believe a word of all the old witch uttered,” I set forth on my 
fool’s errand. 

It was not without taking a little shame to myself that I-wended my 
way slowly across the Pont Neuf to the Rue de Tournon. The walk 
was, however, well calculated to allay any lurking compunction I might 
feel at thus following in the wake of all the dupes and idiots I had’ so 
often condemned with such scorn. I had that very morning too passed 
by the tall, arrow-like Cour de Soissons, where the master spirit of the 
age, the dark-souled Catherine de Medicis, had held for so many years 
her midnight conference with Galeotis. I could stand and note the 
balcony over the gate of the Louvre, where the proud, ambitious 
Evéque de Lucon had stood on the memorable night of the first avowal 
of love from the lips of the queen, his sovereign mistress. It was from 
thence that he had hurled into the Seine, which flowed below, the 
costly ring of emerald which she had bestowed as first pledge of that 
same love, first token of her devotion. 

“To fortune, my peace offering!” exclaimed the prelate, as the 
jewel sank beneath the wave, and disappeared for ever from his sight. 

“The sacrifice will be accepted,” cried with involuntary inspiration 
the sentinel on guard at the gate beneath, who had witnessed the 
action. 

“Take this, then, for thine augury!” cried the bishop, throwing to 
the man his purse, heavy with gold, * for J know that it will not prove 
a vain one!” 

Much to the discomfiture of the Duc D’Epernon, who stood beside 
him, and who declared that the man ought to have been chastised in- 
stead of rewarded for his impertinent familiarity. 

“* Bah !” exclaimed the bishop, laughing, “neither was it to you that 
he addressed the prophecy !” 

And it was fulfilled. Armand Duplessis became, ere long, cardinal, 
minister, and soon after ruler of the kingdom ! 

All these reminiscences did in some degree succeed in allaying the 
wound which the coe to such weakness had made in my pride, 
and by the time f had reached my destination my only fear began to 
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be, that of having sacrificed the precious moments in useless medita- 
tion, so that after all I might arrive too late for consultation with the 
sorceress On that day. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of a dull, toggy day in 
February, when I entered the dark courtyard of the house in the Rue 
de Tournon, where Mademoiselle Lenormand held forth her oracle of 
mystery. There was something mysterious to begin with in the damp 
walls, and the loftiness of the buildings which surrounded the court, 
admitting but a far distant view of the cloudy sky, which reminded one 
of the ancient astrologers, and of the deep, dark wells of Egypt. 

The staircase which led to the apartment occupied by the sybil was 
but dimly lighted, and the uneven stairs and slimy walls gave ample 
token of the utter contempt in which the inhabitants of the old man- 
sion were accustomed to view the things of thislower world. Altoge- 
ther there was a well-managed silence and desolation about the place 
which must have greatly assisted in maintaining the feeling of awe 
with which in most cases the dwelling was approached. 

My summons at the hollow and long-sounding bell was answered by 
a mysterious, dark-looking personage, who spake not a word, but 
stared his inquiry as to the purport of my visit with most stoical indif- 
ference. To my request to be admitted to speak with ‘‘ madame,” the 
man merely pronounced the word “ impossible /” and let the door fall 
gently to again, until I could scarcely discern more than the sharp out- 
line of hisfeatures. Fortunately I took the hint, and finding there was 
still sufficient room for me to slide my finger and thumb through the 
aperture, I immediately did so, holding a little talisman quite as power- 
ful as any ever wrought by his mistress herself, for on the instant the 
door flew wide open, and the fellow’s mouth also, disclosing by the b 
aset of teeth supernaturally white, which showing out upon his dar 
visage and black mustache, gave him the look of a grinning fiend. 

All this had passed without the utterance of a single word save the 
one ‘ impossible,” and like the mute attendant which waited of yore 
in the marble halls of kings, he ushered me with noiseless steps across 
the vestibule, and opening an oaken panelled door, he gently pushed 
me through, and closed it after me, leaving me to raise the heavy green 
curtain which I found drawn before it on the inside. 

The saloon into which I was thus unceremoniously ushered was one 
of handsome and lofty dimensions, but of sombre and faded aspect, 
bearing sad evidences of past grandeur in its carved cornices and 

gilded panels, and I thought as I gazed upwards at the painted cupids 
on the ceiling, and the simpering shepherds over each doorway, that 
perchance they might have smirked through scenes even more strange 
and startling than those which were each day enacted under the influ- 
ence of the mysterious being who held sway in the old mansion at that 
very hour. 

A deathlike silence pervaded the place. It was too far from the 
street for the sounds connected with the labours of the day to be heard 
within. No sound disturbed the stillness save the ticking of the old 
timepiece upon the chimney, that heavy, measured sound which seems 
to increase rather than dispel the silence. The large mirror, dim with 
age, and dark as ice upon the turbid pool, reflected nought but the 
portrait of the sybil herself, which hung on the opposite wall. It was 
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a large painting, representing. Mademoiselle Lenormand jat the ve 
flower of her age, and evidently at the time of, her favour at Shachbmae 
of Napoleon, for by a pardonable vanity she had caused herself to be 
represented sitting on the balcony of the palace of the Tuileries, gazing 
out upon the royal gardens, and leaning upon a sculptured. table, 
whereon were spread the various insignia of her trade and calling. 
Among them, towering above all, the famous cup of gold given her by 
the Empress Josephine. 

I could not help smiling as I turned to gaze upon the portrait. . It 
certainly was that of a handsome woman, but not of the kind of beauty 
which would have realized any preconceived idea of the sublime or 
terrible, There was an open contented expression about the counte- 
nance, a twinkling malice in the small blue eyes, that: might have sug- 
gested to the invidious gazer the possibility of her having felt, at. the 
moment of sitting for the picture, some extraordinary glee, some. in- 
ward satisfaction at the eager credulity with which her prognostics had 
been received by the ardent yet simple-minded Josephine. 

Her hair, of bright auburn hue, was confined by a circle of gold, the 
fashion of the day when the ‘‘ classics” reigned triumphant, and, the 
fashions of Greece were ransacked to adorn the most apclassical of all 
styles of beauty, that of the ladies of France. The dress was of white 
muslin, disposed in the same classical taste, scarcely sufficing to cover 
the healthy and unclassical proportions of the bust, A. serpent. of 
gold encircled the arm, which was bare to the very, shoulder, and 
amply testified that unlike the sybils of old, Mademoiselle Lenormand 
could not have deemed that in fasting and penance, Jay the great se- 
cret of inspiration. 

Somewhat disappointed, I turned from the portrait and gazed round 
the room. The obscurity seemed even to have increased since I had 
entered, and the silence made me nervous, for I had been told that ‘*a 
crowd of visiters flocked to her daily,” that there was not space to 
breathe in the waiting-room. So that I was almost startled by the 
solitary reflection of my own face in the aforesaid, dingy: glass, and 
really began to long for the presence of some one to break that strange 
stillness, 

I turned for relief to the prints upon the wall. Neither were these 
greatly calculated to divert evil thoughts or to inspire pleasant ones. 
They were of great value, and to a collector of rarities would have 
been beyond all price. The ‘* Death of Louis Seize,’”’ ‘‘ The Massacre 
of the Carmes,” ** The Trajet de Marie Antoinette,” in short the whole 
set which were bought up and destroyed at the period of the- Re- 
storation, 

In one corner of the room stood unfolded, to its utmost length, an 
pa a oriental screen, of great value no doubt, but looking awfully 
cabalistic. with its myriads of flying fish and swimming birds traversing 
it in every direction. 1 remembered just such a one at my grandmo- 
ther’s when I was quite a child, and the old association. was so strong 
at the moment, that I actually ventured, to cross the room, although 
on tiptoe, and holding my breath to examine it more closely. 

As I stood, before it, absorbed .in the.contemplation, I thought I 
heard a rustling noise, as of some one moving behind it, and at the 
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same moment a long drawn sigh. The-bitter sob: of. deep distress 
issued from the dark corner before which it'stood ! 6. 130 lo Ipwol 

I was absolutely frightened! It was evident that some one! was 
concealed behind the sereen—I was not alone—and instead of imme- 
diately setting the question at rest as I should have done had I been less 
excited, I stood still, completely thunderstruck, until I fancied that I 
could hear the murmuring sound of voices from the apartment beyond, 
and gazing upwards (for nothing could have induced me to go behind 
the screen) 1 beheld the door through which issued the sound. It was 
doubtless there that the priestess held her oracles, and, as at this idea, 
I listened more attentively, I distinctly heard sobs of anguish mingle 
with the murmur, and low bursting sobs, which seem to cleave the very 
soul, so painfully do they gush forth—yet stifled too, as if fearing to 
be overheard. . 

The sound ceased in a few minutes, and all was as still as before, 
save that the rain now pattered with violence against the long case- 
ments, and the wind roared through the wide chimney, sending a cloud 
of:smoke and ashes through the room, and darkening the little light 
that remained, 

/It was now almost four o’clock. I had waited nearly an hour— 
daylight was fast waning away, and I began to be afraid that I had 
been forgotten. I sought for the bell-rope, there was none beside the 
chimney, and after having looked in every corner, save in the dark 
one: behind the screen, I was forced to come to the disagreeable conclu- 
sion, that the case in which I stood had been anticipated—that there 
must evidently be fears of being disturbed—that the clamour might be 
too great—that however impatient * the consultant” might be to gain 
aceess to the Pythoness there were no means of summoning her fami- 
liars, and that one was compelled either to wait her own good time, or 
toretire altogether. This last step I did not feel at all disposed to 
take, for the storm was still raging most pitilessly abroad, aud I thought 
that after having travelled so far it would be cowardice to turn back 
with my errand unfulfilled. 

Well, I drew near the hearth to rake together the few remaining 
embers that beamed there dull and lurid, and after coaxing them into 
something like a blaze, I sat myself down in the great bergére, which 
stood by the fire, to wile away the time as best beseemed me. 

There was a small gueridon of rusty white marble, standing between 
the bergére and the end of the screen, with crooked legs and gilt 
railings, such as may still be found in many of the ancient French 
houses, and upon it lay, as 1 imagined by way of ornament, a gold 
enamel snuff-box, with the huge projecting hinges, and the half-moon 
snap, which denote so quaintly the antique origin. Thinking to divert 
my ennui by a close examination of the antiquated bijou, I stretched 
forth my arm without rising from my chair; lazily and with a stifled 
yawn I drew the little gueridon near. The box was standing towards 
the edge—it was already within my grasp—when lo! judge, thou 
genile reader, of my terror, of my consternation, when at the very mo- 
ment I was about to take it up, along, lean, withered arm was put 
forth from behind the screen—a female arm, dried and wrinkled, of 
the peculiar hue of parchment, covered but not concealed by the long 
black lace mitten worn by our grandmothers in the olden time, with 
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the bony fingers peeping from below the fringe of silk, like the claws 
of some wild bird of prey, naked and sharp from below the ruff of sable 
feathers which surrounded it. 

While I was yet gazing in mute astonishment upon the vision, these 
very fingers had closed over the box, and had drawn it in the 

direction—the whole had disappeared like a mere thought, a 
suspicion, and left no trace behind. Yet stay—there I am wrong, for 
there was a mark upon the table where the long frills of lace had swept 
away the dust, and the peewee sensation in my teeth, caused by 
the squeaking noise which the box had made, as it had been dragged 
across the marble. 

I gave myself but little time for reasoning—I was astounded! [| 
codiale hesitated while I cleared my throat of sundry nervous obstruc- 
tions, which seemed to have gathered there, and with one bound I 
sprang to the door by which I had entered—I dashed aside the long 

n curtain, and laid my hand upon the lock. By heaven! [ 

ght I should have fainted—the door was bolted on the outer side, 
and there was no escape. I called aloud and -knocked against 
the door, but no one came to my rescue, and I was forced to 
return into the room, but dared not stir from the window, nor for a 
single moment turn a glance in the direction of the old black screen. 
The very air seemed bewitched—there was an oppressive weight in the 
atmosphere, which prevented my drawing my breath (this might be 
owing to the smoke and ashes, but at the moment I could attribute it 
to nought else but magic spells). I drummed with all my might against 
the window-pane, down which the rain-drops were trickling mourn- 
fully, and endeavoured to hum a tune about 


En avant, marchons, 
Contre leurs canons, 


but could not ; it was impossible. . 

I had been thus busily engaged for some minutes, gazing wistfully 
into the courtyard, from whence through the porte cochére, the small 
door of which was alone open, now and then a soaked pedestrian, ora 
stray fiacre could be discerned moving slowly along, and toiling 
against wind and rain with the courage of desperation. The occupa- 
tion of watching had almost grown interesting, when even in this was 
I thwarted, for suddenly my attention was aroused by the opening of 
the door behind the screen. [ heard a fall, and an exclamation of 
surprise and alarm, while a soft voice exclaimed, 

** Ah, ma mére, que fait tu la?” 

There was anguish in the tone, and the voice was of one speaking 
through tears. 

Those fresh, youthful tones, speaking in natural earnestness, went 
through my very soul, and completely dissolved the nervous spell in 
which I had been bound, and I stepped forward without hesitation be- 
hind the redoubted screen. 

For a moment, however, astonishment kept me mute and motion- 
less. The magic of the sibyl seemed already to have worked and con- 
jured up a scene which should have belonged to a disordered dream 
—to the fevered brain of the poet, rather than to the sober reality, and 
to the light of day. 
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On the floor lay crouching a female figure, so warped and diminu- 
tive.in size, that it might have been mistaken for that of a child, had 
I not immediately recognised the arm which had so ‘territied me but a 
short time before. Yes, there it hung in all its ugliness, lean, withered, 
and naked, as I had seen it, and the long claw-like fingers were 
clutching and snatching with nervous motion at the folds of the ample 
shirt of black tabinet, in which the figure was attired, and which swept 
the floor, darkening the space all around. 

I could see in a moment what had brought her to that strange posi- 
tion. She had been listening at the door, and had fullen forward on 
it being opened. 

Bending over her in mute solicitude, stood a young girl, whose long 
fair hair and delicate classical profile, stood out with almost miraculous 
effect amid the surrounding darkness. So pale indeed were the fea- 
tures, so finely chiselled, too, they seemed cut in the polished marble, 
and as the girl stooped and endeavoured, though without success, to 
raise her aged companion from the ground, the group would have 
seemed a fit imbodying of the angel of mercy bending low to save from 
perdition a falling spirit weighed down with sin and sinking fast into 
the black abyss. 

The poor girl was evidently overcome, for I could observe that she 
trembled violently, and the big tears rolling down her face, glistened 
in the dim light, as they fell one by one upon her black dress. I 
stepped to her assistance, and gently raised her aged relative to her 
feet. She bowed her thanks with dignity, but spoke not, and placing 
the arm of the elderly lady within her own, led her tottering to the 
middle of the room. Here the latter stood for a moment as if to 
recover her wandering senses, and I gazed with curiosity upon the 
pair. She muttered as if repeating something she had just heard. 
** The principles of good and evil are struggling at this very hour. If 
you see him not to-night, you will behold him no more.” 

I could read a long and hopeless tale of misery in their appearance, 
as they stood thus revealed in the full daylight. They were both 
attired in deep mourning, but their garments were threadbare and 
rusty, betraying at once the long-used artifice, the humble stratagem 
to conceal poverty, and at the same time the uselessness of the 


attempt. 


Well, it was my turn at length to enter the sanctum, where doubt- 
less sat in awful state the great dispenser of destinies. 1 must confess 
that the little scene I had just witnessed had abated somewhat of my 
ardour, and | entered with far less readiness than I should have done 
some few moments before. 

It was almost dark, and the last few struggling rays of daylight 
which penetrated the little chamber where she held her vigils, were 
assisted by the light of a lamp placed upon the table, and shaded by a 

n hood, a combination which to my mind invariably produces one 
of the most melancholy atmospheres that can be well imagined. Be- 
fore this table, in a high-backed leathern chair, tall, strait, and narrow, 
full of brass nails, too, like an upright coffin, sat the sorceress. 

I was awe-struck, and paused to gaze upon her, ere I ventured to 
approach. 
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She was, with astute knowledge of the part she had to play, seated 
in deep shadow, while the full light of the lamp was turned in the op- 
posite direction, where stood the chair ready to receive the pale, eager 
consultant. This circumstance, and the sombre hue of her attire,. cer. 
tainly did contribute to throw a degree of mystery over her whole 
person, and it was some time before my eye, getting accustomed ‘to the 
dim atmosphere, could succeed in tracing her outline with distinct- 
ness. 

I was surprised to find in the powerful and dreaded adept, a person 
of short stature, and of immense bulk, doubtless the consequence of 
her sedentary life; and yet in spite of this, at the very first. glance, it 
was easy to perceive that she was not a person of ordinary or vulgar 

t. 

“a Hee face was round and flat, yet full of meaning, and there was a 
cunning restlessness in her bright blue eye, which seeming never. to fix 
on.any point, yet lost no one peculiarity of the ‘‘ consultant,” turning 
the blush of timidity, the stern gaze of defiance, or the smile of incre- 
dulity, equally to her own profit ere the divination began, and) who, 
knowing well how very far events are ruled by temper and disposition, 
drew her own inferences therefrom, and foretold such wondrous. pos- 
sibilities, that timidity would listen all aghast, and incredulity disbe- 
lieve no longer. 

Her costume was peculiar, and calculated not without design to 
arrest the attention of the consultant, until she had taken ample and 
useful survey of Aim. She was habited in a close-fittiag amazone of 
dark cloth, befrogged and braided across the bosom in: fierce military 
fashion, with standing collar, such as were worn by the ‘ladies: of the 
empire. On her head she wore a black velvet toque of the lancer shape, 
with a narrow border of fur across the forehead, from below which hung 
stiff and bristly a few stray locks of reddish-coloured hair, which gave 
additional lustre to the sharp blue eyes beneath. soci 

On the table at which she sat were spread in awful mystery the 
Grand Jeu! Several worn and tattered volumes, looking dim and 
cabalistic enough, were scattered here and there, and from a red mo- 
rocco case beamed and smiled, in matchless beauty, the miniature por- 
trait of the Empress Josephine, the gift of the imperial lady herself. A 
chased gold cup given by the same royal hand stood near, destined 
to receive the gold pieces left there by her visiters, as the price of the 
fortune which she had awarded them. 

It was to,be sure late in the day, but I could not-help feeling a. kind 
of pity for. human nature to see that it was filled to the very brim, 
while one end of the table was completely covered by the piles of 
silver crowns displayed in long rows—rather ostentatiously methought. 
A large black cat was seated on the elbow of the chair, with blinking 
eyes and purring murmur, but to do the lady justice this was (saving 
the cards), the only token of witchcraft I could ‘see around. 

I had come.to seek Mademoiselle Lenormand with the full determi- 
nation of enabling myself to ascertain in a satisfactory manner, whe- 
ther she really placed reliance on her own skill, or whether it was en- 
tirely in the a of others that. she confided; but while these 
thoughts, as yet but half formed, were passing through my mind, she 
had already shuffled the cards and placed them before me, and begged 
me in a quick sharp tone to cut them with the left hand. She then 
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in shuffled them, and while they passed rapidly through her fingers 
eo long habit had given her an agility I had bovis seen Tvalled ithe 
most keen card-playing old dowagers—she asked me the usual ques- 
trons. 
“« What was my age—what animal I loved best, and what was my 
favourite flower ?” 

I observed that while she spoke her eyes were cast down, but while 
waiting for my answer she glanced at me with sidelong inquiry. 

In nine cases out of ten the questions came upon the “ consultant” 
unawares, and it was evident that this was the moment of hesitation 
upon which she reckoned for examining unobserved the expression 
and physiognomy of the credulous listener. 

Her skill from long a was such that it is verily believed 
she seldom or never e in her judgment of the ‘ consultant’s” 
station, character, or reasons for coming to consult her, and she was 
thus enabled to lay bare the past, the present, and the future, with such 
wonderful precision, that the thunderstruck victim would listen in 

n-mouthed astonishment. 

ol have heard that she always felt embarrassed by the visits of men, 
that she feared their scrutiny, their rude jestings, and their incredulous 
doubtings. Her parleying with them was brief and stern, and she 
paused not to answer questions, or to bandy jibes. She boasted, too, 
of having made many a stout heart quake, and many a whiskered 
cheek turn pale, as she foretold with cruel and monotonous a 
the evil that lay upon the bright-seeming path, the poison that lurked 
unsuspected at the bottom of the cup, smiling all the while grimly 
herself as she beheld the bright glance of defiance with which her 
words had at first been greeted turn to the quailing one of terror, 
while she unrolled her prophecies. 

But it was with the fair sex that her reign was undisputed, and her 
power without limit. The eager look—the blushing cheek—the 
trembling inquiry—the palpitating hope she loved to see revealed, and 
to sooth with specious promises the heart’s anguish of those who 
sought her with good faith—to cheer the dark hour, and to show the 
sunbeam through the cloud; and it is well known that more than 
once she has been the cause of her prognostics having been fulfilled by 
the very encouragement and hope which she sought to instil into the 
poor stricken bosom, or by timely counsel rescued from a life of misery, 
or from despairing death, those who came to seek her, while yet they 
tottered on the verge of the abyss, ere they flung themselves head- 
long down—to these she stretched forth a kindly hand, anxious to sup- 
port and save. 

I shall never forget the impression conveyed by that deep voice as 
she spoke in low whispering words, rapid and monotonous, the decrees 
of Fate which stood revealed in the painted pictures she fingered with 
such marvellous dexterity. 

Spare me, gentle reader, the task of unveiling here what that won- 
drous sibyl did then and there unfold touching my future destinies— 
itcan but little boot thee. Yet it was a cunning web, woven by no 
unskilful brain, no hesitating tongue—the usual checkered ways of 
light and shadow, of joy and* sorrow. Much has already come to 
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Iam here to affirm it, because I find upon retrospection, that 


ine pattet and device were all -of Neture’s own i » woven in 
Nature's loom; and while J sat chee she was 
steadfastly examining my features, and knew by the expression 


written there, what was the thing most natural and most likely to 
befal. 

It was a curious study to behold this woman play in mere spor- 
tive malice with the heart's most tender sympathies, and I could 
imagine the thrilling effect which that whispered torrent of words 

i have trembling maiden seeking her, perhaps by 
stealth, to confide all her misery to that willing ear, or ask counsel of 
the Powers of Darkness, when heaven and earth seemed to have aban- 
doned her. And then the trembling suspense too with which the pale 
listener would await the sentence !—to her the decree of life or death— 
and yet murmured forth by those cold wrinkled lips, without change of 
tone or manner, without hurry or delay, merely as the sentence pro- 
nounced by the cards, and with which she herself, save as the inter- 
preter, nought todo. Of small import to her was it whether the 
decree brought weal or woe, bright dreams of happiness or grim visions 


of despair. 

The conference lasted for about an hour, during which time she 
ceased not speaking—her eyes half-closed, and bent apon the cards she 
held before her. I had the curiosity to lean across the table and gaze 
upon the set which she had lain down upon my entrance. They were 
sinister and hideous, well calculated to strike terror into the heart of 
the over-curiows “ consultant.” There lay in foul array the grim 

of the ‘* Grand Pendu,” the blood-stained visage of the “ Sup- 
plicié,” and the pale, livid face of the “Suicide.” The cards were 
of about twice the dimensions of the ordinary pack—the cross-bones 
and skull formed the aces, and the hearts and diamonds were simulated 
by drops of blood ! 

Alas! for poor human credulity. The cards were ragged and worn 
by frequent use, until some of the figures were well-nigh oblite- 


She told me with mach mildness, and with a degree of conviction 
which, if not real, was certainly admirably counterfeited, that this was 
the pack from which was drawn the measure of men’s lives, but added, 
it was a fearful search—that she never pressed it, but the “ con- 
sultants” were ever eager to solve that one dread problem, either for 
themselves or for others nearand dear. She said she advised me not to 
try, for they had already been shaken buta short time since ; and told 
me that the extra charge was fifty francs. 

I looked _ the implements of that unholy craft with a shudder 
of dismay. But ere I had finished thinking of these things, the loud 
rustling clap caused by the sudden closing of the cards which flew 
mre: her hand, announced to me that my web was spun, and that I 
had no more to do than to deposit my piece of gold in Josephine’s gold 
cup, and to take my leave. 

sorceress arose, and ringing a little bell which stood near her 
on the table, the black cat jumped from the elbow of the coffin-look- 
ing chair, as if her service was no longer required—a small, low door 
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ed slowly and with mysterious groan, the dumb, dark 
kee admitted me, now stood grinning upon the eethethotien or 

Mademoiselle bowed not ungracefully, and pointed thither, and I 
walked out in silence through carpeted rooms and curtained doors, ob- 
servant but of two things—that it was not the same way by which ‘I 
had entered—(there was doubtless mystery in that)—and that there 
issued from sundry dark passages a most inviting odour of ‘* fine 
cuisine,” by which I strongly suspected, that the sorceress was about 
to—dine |’ 

I descended, ing my way as people are fain to do in Paris stair- 
cases at the close of a damp day in February, thankful to arrive with- 
out broken bones at the bottom of the stairs. The rain still continued 
to pour. in. torrents, and as I stood upon the mat which the desperate 
concierge had placed there—but as usual, all to no pu felt 
something beneath my foot, which yielded not to its weight and pres- 
sure. 1 stooped to pick it up. The porter was at the very moment 
crossing the courtyard to light the stairs. The sudden glare from his 
lamp struck upon the object which I held in my open palm. By 
heavens! there was the hand of Fate visible in the whole occurrence 
—it was the very snuffbox which the old lady had snatched from my 
too curious grasp, and which had been the cause of my sudden terror 
in the old witch’s saloon. 

She had dropped it no doubt when gathering up her dress previous 
to sallying forth; and after having drawn it from her pocket, as she 
had done, to offer me with such bland courtesy to make use of its con- 
tents. Here then was the excuse to call upon the ladies, and to ascer- 
tain in what way I could be of servicetothem. For I felt sure that 
their story was interesting, and that they needed help and consolation. 

I examined over and over again the golden snuffbox, of which it 
had been my lot to gain possession. It was an exquisite piece of 
workmanship, beautifully chased on the outside, and must have been 
of immense value. There were arms engraved upon the lid—old feu- 
dal arms, barred with the crusader’s cross, telling of their antiquity, 
and a delicate wreath of vine-leaves was chased around the lid, form- 
ing, by its elaborate execution, a striking contrast to the coarse pro- 
jecting hinge and the rude heavy snap. 

I opened the box with reverence, for the very perfume of the trinket 
had in it something aristocratical in spite of the poverty in which its 
owner was steeped to the very lips. The few remaining grains of 
snuff which it contained were of the finest and most delicate kind ; 
and even I, an old connoisseur, took them with delight. The interior 
of the box was of course much damaged by constant use, aud would 
not have attracted my attention had it not been for a small pivot which 
I observed inside the hinge. I pressed my finger upon it, and lo! the 
lining of the lid flew open, and disclosed to view a small miniature 
pores painted in that exquisite manner which has made the French 

imners famous throughout the world. , 

It was the portrait of a young man in the very flower of youth and 
manly beauty. The fair complexion and the melancholy cast of 
countenance, with the long golden hair cut straight across the fore- 
head, and straying in loose ringlets over his shoulders, told at once of 
La Vendée and of the Bocage, even without the uniform, half-military, 
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half-peasant, in which the figure was attired. ‘The hat, too, so wild 
picturesque, with the broad sash tied in a bunch at the side, the 
in to the waist, told to the imagination ‘many a 
vivid tale of Chovan and Oslen—of the perilous ambash amid the un- 
derwood, and of the burning forest reddening the midnight sky. 

"There was the calm and grave expression seated on the brow which 
is so peculiar to the Breton race, so characteristic of the people who 
upon so many occasions literally fought “* tothe last man,” not ‘for 
elon or ambition—not for extent of or increase of privilege, but 

the sacred right of consci hearth and home, and for the 
liberty to worship God as best beseemed them. : | 

The expression of this martial countenance was a her one of the 
finest I had ever seen, and to this very day I have not tten it. 

It was about the hour of noon, on the following day, when’ Pileft'my 
lodgings to seek the ot re de Keradec, and her granddaughter, 
Mademoiselle Solange de Keradec, which T learned were the names of 
the two ladies I had met under such singular circumstances at Made- 
moiselle Lenormand’s. They dwelt in the Rue deVaugirard. The weather, 
unlike that of the preceding day, was clear and frosty. The sun was 
shining brightly as I crossed the Seine, and sparkled on the water with 
a joyous glitter. All nature seemed to rejoice in the bright atmosphere, 
doubly prized after the dullness of the stormy day preceding. 

It was a delightful walk, but woe betide the inexperienced stranger 
who; priding himself upon his map knowledge of Paris, undertakes to 
go on foot from the Champs Elysées to the furthermost end—fout en 
haut—of the Rue de Vaugirard; for notwithstanding’ the exhilarating 
atmosphere, and the agreeable anticipations concerning the possibility 
of being able to assist the poor marquise, and the sundry castles in the 
air which were built on this foundation, yet was I heartily glad, when 
after toiling up the interminable street in question, I arrived at length be- 
fore the house ‘‘next door to the convent,” as it had been described 
tome. It was in appearance like many of the old houses in the 
em ety» well enough to look upon outside, but within fall of 
uncleanness and corruption. 

No English imagination can conjure ‘up the horrors of the little 
blind passage through which you had to pass to gain the loge of the 
concierge, nor figure to itself the eloague in which you had to stand 
while listening to his tedious directions concerning the **door to the 
right,” and the “staircase to the left.” And that datk and filthy 
stair! Each story was redolent of the several and peculiar odours of 
unsavoury ménages! and the sights still more incongruous through 
each open door—the plying of the divers trades in this vast beehive ! 
= oe domestic avocations of each family going forward all in 
public. 

It was evidently one of those houses of which so many exist in 
Paris, filled in successive gradation to the very toof with artisans of 
every denomination under heaven. And ‘yet there was evidently a 
kindly feeling towards the poor decayed ladies amid the working 
community of the house, for having paused on the fourth story to ask 
of a woman who was shaking blankets over the bannister whether I 
had much further to go, she answered me with civility, and turning to 
her husband when I had passed, she said, 
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iff Setters some one has come at:last to visit the voisines up» 
stairs!” “47 4 ‘ Hay rn ‘ipeeperioe fhe 
_ [scrambled up to the sixiéme, and there paused to breathe. I could 
not help being struck by the contrast which the little er 
doadodutoen gn thcwenseqen poorer than the rest, to those which I had 

‘in- may journey up the stairs. The very roof was close above 
my-head, I, could touch it where I stood, but there was not the slightest 
vestige of dust or cobwebs on the walls, the floor was swept, and the 
bricks, wereclean, There was a little slate nailed against the door 
whereon. the stranger might write his name and business when the 
ladies were from home. 

, There.was' but. one name written thereon, in a coarse, vulgar hand, 
“ Pinchon, boulanger, pour le montant de la petite note ; will call again 
in,an hour.” » 

AIt.made me sad to reflect that visiters of this description were per- 
haps.the only ones that the poor ladies had received for;many a day !' I 

sled the hare’s foot which hung by the doorway, and the sound of the 
Cell-echoed through the hollow staircase with a groan almost sepulchral, 
- No one came, and I repeated the summons without effect, Again and 

in, until my patience was exhausted, and I was about descending 

stairs with many a reproach to the negligent porter for having 
suffered me to mount without being sure that the marquise was at 
home, when I was met by a surly-looking man carr¥ing an open letter, 
of the.long narrow shape, which people who have lived any time in 
Paris. Jook, upon with so much terror, unless suitably provided at the 
moment with the needful. 

80, you; have mot been admitted I see!” exclaimed he, angrily, 
"tis always, the, way. | Four times have I called for this paltry bill ; 
the porter tells me that he knows they are at home, they have not been 
out this day, neither the one nor the other; but 1 am not to be done in 
this manner, and I warrant me. my carillon shall bring them if they be 
not dead both of them !” 

Saying this he gave the bell-rope a tremendous jerk, which almost 
broke it in two. The bell again returned the same muffled, croaki 
sound which it had done before. The man stooped and looked through 
the keyhole. He remained for some moments in this kneeling posture, 
and when he rose to his feet his countenance was pale as marble, and 
he was gasping for breath. 

** Something is wrong here!” said he in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ there 
has-been foul play; the door must be forced. Wait a moment here 
while I run for tools. Do.not alarm the house, they are ignorant people 
here, and will arouse the whole quartier.” 

The man flew down the; stairs; and left me standing with feelings 
akin to terror alone before that closed door. In scarcely a moment's 
time however he returned, bringing with him an iron crowbar from the 
neighbouring blacksmith’s, and a whole posse of the blacksmith’s boys 
at his heels, for be you mever so secret in your movements in Paris, 
there is a marvellous instinct afloat among the working classes which 
tells them to a nicety when work may be abandoned with advantage for 
something better—news and gossi ew OF 

The forcing of the door .was.the work of an instant, but it yielded 
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not quickly to our endeavours to push it open. A heavy blanket was 
stretched across the inside. The man who had given the first alarm, 
and whom I su to be M. Pinchon, the boulanger, looked at me 
mournfully shook his head. He entered first, I followed with the 
rest, with subdued and noiseless step. _ All was dark within, and there 
was hesitation among the group. A faint and stifling atmosphere, so 
hot that it made the brain reel, pervaded the place. The man stepped 
forward and tore the covering from the window, and wrenched it open, 
letting in at once light and air. A hideous cry escaped him as the 
' sunbeams streamed in upon that little chamber, for they should not have 
looked upon a scene like that ! 

The girl was seated still and motionless at her embroidery. She sat 
upright, not even reclining backwards in her chair, and yet there was 
an exclamation of mockery from the by-standers when some one sug- 

that she might be asleep. 

“« Asleep! ay, 'tis the sleep of death!” exclaimed Pinchon, as he 
took her hand and let it fall again, startled by the ice-cold touch. 

It was even so—death had overtaken her in the midst of her labour, 
for she still held in one hand the web of scarlet silk which she had been 
using; the other hand was buried amid the fair hair which fell over 
her forehead, and her elbow, leaning upon the tapestry-frame, supported 
her head from falling. Her eyelids were closed, and she seemed 
buried in sleep, calfh and gentle as that of a child. She was attired 
in a loose dressing-gown of white dimity; and the long fair ringlets 
upon which the sun shed a golden tinge, as if in mockery, fell in rich 
masses over her shoulders. 

It was evident that she had fallen gently into her eternal slumber, 
calm and happy, and in peace with all the world. 

Far different had been the fate of the aged Marquise de Keradec. 
She was on her knees beside the large arm-chair wherein the girl was. 
seated ; her hands were clasped as if in prayer, and her head was 
raised—nay, even thrown back, for her dying look had been towards 
her child. The noonday sun streamed into the chamber, and fell full 
upon that ghastly livid countenance, upon which dark passion had set 
its seal at the last death pang; and the fixed and morbid stare of the 
eyes was so painful to behold, that one of the bystanders, with a feel- 
ing of delicacy which I should scarcely have expected to find among 
these rude children of toil, drew the curtain with asudden jerk, throw- 
ing at once those livid features into shade. 

ere was a paper lying upon the table; it was closely written—the 
writing of the marquise. The characters were trembling and uncer- 
tain, and the lines uneven. The wording bore trace of the confusion 
which existed in the writer’s intellect, and ran as follows : 

*« It is useless to struggle longer. None can avert their destiny—- 
the hand of Fate is stronger than even the human will. Now is the 
hour arrived, and freedom is at hand—ay, freedom from care, from 
want and poverty—rest for both of us from the terror and despair 
which of late have followed in our steps, and, like grinning fiends, have 
chased us even here—where we are standing now—on the borders of 
the dark abyss from whence there is no turning back. 

**Solange! my sweet Solange! She knows not that her deliverance 
isso nigh. Worn out with labour, she has fallen asleep even as she 
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toiled. It is the eleventh hour of the night, and she has had to-da 
neither food nor rest—no wonder, then, that she sleeps this deep an 
deadly sleep. Rejoice, and thank me, child, thou shalt awake in 
heaven ! - 

** It is the eleventh hour of the night !—he comes not—neither will 
he come. She who knows all things, foretold that if he came not now, 


we should behold him no more. He is gone before us doubtless, and it 
was her kindly manner of giving us this warning. Oh, what a fool 
was I to hope even for that single imstant ! 

«He who first enters here, must search the chamber with great care ; 
he will find a golden box, which, by some evil chance, I have mislaid 
since yesterday. Let him who finds it, remember that I have wanted 
food and raiment, and yet have kept that bauble through all the pe- 
nury which has been mine, because it was all that remained to me of 

gallant boy, whose brave spirit gushed forth in the cause of life 
and liberty amid the green valleys of our loved Bocage. 

“ It would have soothed my death now to have had his image on my 
bosom ; but even this poor consolation is denied me. I myself have 
sought it until I have grown weary. My brain is troubled, and m 
sight is failing. Ha! the clock of the Carmelite tolling the half- 
hour !—that single stroke!—it is like the summons to eternity !—it 
is well that I am ready—there—let me kneel and pray—ay, it is well 
to pray—for——” : 

The pen had dropped from her hand, for there was a large blot upon 
the paper which hid the meaning of the concluding words. She had 
died while yet her prayer was on her wy Let us hope that it was 
heard at the bar of heaven and not refused. 

Never, to my dying day, shall I forget that scene. It haunts me 
still when fevered in my dreams. I had despatched one of the crowd 
for a surgeon, although it was but a puerile step to do so, for there 
could be no hope left. The charcoal which had been the means of 
death, had burnt all to ashes in the chaffing-dish, and the white pow- 
der filled the room at every movement or even breathing of the by- 
standers. 

There was something almost indecent in this exhibition of Death to 
the gaping crowd, for the room was by this time filled; but none dare 
touch the dead until the entrance of the commissaire, and it was not 
till he arrived that the corpses were laid side by side upon the narrow 
bed, and the room was cleared of the crowd of rude officious strangers 
who had gathered there. 

The very next day before sunset the Marquise de Keradec and her 
grandchild were both buried in one grave. From respect I followed 
them to their last home, and on my return I was summoned to the 
mairie to give my evidence, and bear witness to the death of the mar- 
quise and of Solange. . 

I accordingly attended with the worthy Pinchon, whose feeling and 
sensibility throughout the whole affair completely belied the unfavour- 
able opinion I had at first formed of his character. The ceremony 
was short and hurried, Pinchon swore to being the first who entered 
the chamber after the sad catastrophe, and I bore testimony to the 
sealing of the papers. . 
Yr 
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I was just going to deposit at the greffe the snuffbox which 
I still in my possession, when the greffier's clerk, who had 
beer ‘all the time flapping the dust from his boots with his India foulard, 
started suddenly forward, exclaiming, | 

“ Keradec! the Marquise de Keradec, say you? Why ’twas but 
the day before ay thata gentleman called here and worried us 
to death to seek among our registers to see if the name was down on 
our books as an inhabitant of our parish. He said that he had been 
searching without success, through every arrondissement in Paris, and 
that he cared not what sum of money he gave, provided he could find 
the Marquise de Keradec. He went away quite desperate, finding we 
knew nothing of the name, but left his address in case we might hear 


any thing concerning her.” 

He handed me the card. It was that of ‘* M. de Keradec, Co- 
lonel au service des Republiques Argentines.” 

I took down the address, resolving not to give up the. box until I 
had seen him, as, if he proved to be a near relation, it was into his 
hands that I had better resign it. 

On my return home I wrote him a few lines requesting an interview, 
mentioning what it was, the subject concerning upon which he had left 
his address at the mairie. 

The very next morning, while I was yet at breakfast, a stranger was 
ushered into my room. He wasa tall, handsome youth, attired\in: an 
undress military coat. His features were bronzed and his hair dark, I 
had never beheld him to this hour, but yet there was no need to an- 
nounce him by name, for the moment he entered I involuntarily laid 
my hand upon the golden snuffoox, which lay upon the mantelpiece. 
The likeness of the stranger was so strong to the portrait contained 
therein that he needed no further introduction, for the Breton counte- 
nance, although losing its fairness by change of climate, or roundness 
by change of circumstance, yet will remain peculiar among every 
race of men until the end of time. 

He had been made acquainted with every detail of the sad event by 
the greffier’s clerk, who having dusted his boots, had of course hurried 
to claim his reward. It was well for me that he knew it all—I could 
not have borne to witness the first burst of his despair, for it must 
have been terrific. 

1 could judge of this by the utter prostration of his strength after 
the night’s y, and the gasping effort with which he spoke. I 
placed the golden box in his hands and told him all the circumstances 
of its being in my possession. 

He remembered it right well, and was unable to restrain his tears at 
again beholding it, for it was his father's likeness which it contained ; 
but it seemed by degrees, however, to bring relief to speak of those he 
had lost, and he told me of all he had suffered to return and aid them. 
Little did he dream that he would return for this! 

He had been fighting and toiling in a burning clime, enduring hard- 
ship and privation, and risking his very lifeeach hour of the day but 
. ring comfort to the. age of the marquise and happiness to So- 
ange. 

Poor youth! by the trembling of the tongue, and the bitter sup- 











— sob with which he spoke the name, I could guess more than 
would have owned. | 


He said that he had been for some time on distant service in the 
interior of the country from whence he had just arrived, that letters 
had miscarried, and that he knew not of his relative’s change of abode, 
while they had doubtless not received his own communication and re- 
mittances to them. 

For two days after his arrival he had paced the whole of Paris in 
search of some clue whereby to guide him concerning the residence of 
the marq 


mairie 


more earnestly there than elsewhere—that he had even returned after 


he had 


all departed. 

** What day was it?” said I, rather nervously. 

*© On Monday last.” 

“What was the hour?” 

“* Four o'clock ; business was over at the office, and I remember that 
I had to stand for some time beneath the gateway, for the rain poured 
down in torrents. Why do you ask me this?” ! 

Idid not answer, for I was absorbed in the memory of the words 
which I had heard. 

‘© The principles of good and evil are struggling at this very hour, 
If you see him not to-night you will behold him no more.” 

The word of menace:had been kept indeed to the greedy ear, and 


broken 


no more! And yet he was living still, and had sought them on the 
very day that they had died despairing thus this cruel death. 

The youth returned to South America, once more to resume his life 
of peril, and to bear without hope his heavy burden. I am told that 
with the restlessness of woe, armed with my information concerning 
Mademoiselle Lenormand, he went, before his departure, to seek her, 
full of reproach and bitter accusation, declaring that it was doubtless 
her hard prophecy which had driven the weak and credulous mind of 
the marquise to despair. 

The *‘ devineresse” listened with composure and in silence, as if over- 
come by the justness of his reproaches. She then turned thoughtfully 
to the large volume wherein she inscribed at times her ‘‘ Oracles,” and 
after remaining for a few moments buried in deep calculation therein, 
she raised her eyes flashing with delight, and exclaimed joyfully, 

“The combination then was just. It was my first tria 
that day I have not dared to use it, for it wasa fearful risk. Why 
came you not before? Could I have known that it would have 
proved so correct as this, 1 might have made discoveries yet more im- 


portant. 


me, that I may recall, if possible, the means by which I had arrived at 
such important ends. Blame not me, young man, | but read. the book 
of fate as it was unfolded to my sight, nor sought to deceive with false 
words or to betray ; and,” she paused a moment, and added with a self- 
satisfied smile, ‘‘ see you I have met with my reward, for the combina- 
tion cannot be denied !” 

She withdrew smiling and overjoyed into her own private study, leav- 
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uise. He said that he had a singular presentiment at the 
of the arrondissement, which had caused him to urge his search 


left his address; but the hour was too late, and the clerks had 


to the sense. It was bat too true—they had indeed beheld him 


; and since 


Leave me now, I pray you, while the inspiration is yet upon 
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ing the youth a prey to his wounded and indignant feelings. He saw her 
no more, for in a few days afterwards he left the country, and embarked 
for the land of his adoption, where be still remains, fighting and toiling 
on, but hopeless and alone / 

For myself I never again sought the sorceress, nor dabbled in her 
magic lore. The lesson had been too strong a one to pass unheeded 
by. T even resisted the invitation conveyed to me through a friend to 
visit her once more, for I thought of the Marquise de Keradec, and of 
the sweet Solange, and remembered that they both might yet have 
lived honoured and happy, had they but left to Providence the disposi- 
tion of their fate, nor sought with rash and guilty mistrust of His 
divine mercy to forestal His all-wise decree. — 








CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 
Part I. 


I am a native of London, and was bored avout a century ago. I 
am not ashamed to say that originally I was of a circular form, and of 
a size quite inconsiderable compared with my present dimensions, being 
intended simply to give effect to the spring of a latch; but a change 
came o’er the spirit of the house (I believe this is the modern style) with 
which I am connected, and some interesting events rendering a lock 
necessary, | was subsequently raised to the dignity of a keyhole. 

The great powers that govern alike the destinies of keyholes and 
kings, may be supposed to have little favoured me. It was certainly 
not my fate to be cut in solid fine mahogany, or glorious old oak; to 
be fashioned in any substance resembling ebony, ivory, or mother of 
pearl; to be wrought in the precious metals, or even to be encircled 
and set off with fanciful ornaments, bronze or gilt: I have heard of 
silver keys, but no key of that kind ever came near me. I cannot 
boast of being the medium of a-statesman’s entrance to his study, or of 
a beauty’s entrance to her boudoir. Plain uses and plain appearances 
are all I pretend to. 

I am as far removed however from the gloomy hovel of one district 
as from the gloomier hell of another; and I ever thanked fortune, 
from the moment when the air of heaven first found a clear passage 
through me, for having placed me among the middle classes ; neither 
in a parish-union nor a palace; neither in a miser’s chest nor a church 
door; not so high up as the gatret of a philosopher, nor so low down 
as the cellar of a five-bottle blockhead ; neither in the prison of an 
honest debtor, nor in a grinding usurer's country-box. | 

I may add, if a little more breath may be allowed me on this point, 
that although it is the luck of one keyhole to be cut in the door of a 
harem, and of anotherin the door of a green-room—while this has its 
Jot in the gate of the foundling-hospital, and a second gapes in the door 
of some sworn bachelor’s cold and comfortless dormitory,—these oppo- 
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site situations, abounding as gee mee with the means of gratifying cu- 
riosity, and awakening moral reflections, are in truth any thing but en- 
viable. To a keyhole of a sensitive turn a post ina quiet private 
family is the most desirable; at a distance, on the one hand, from 
the dreary still-life and newsless monotony of a deserted barrister’s 
chamber, unlocked once a day ; and on the other, from the wear and 
tear attendant upon a connexion with an elderly lady’s cordial closet, 
every ten minutes, 

But it must be owned that there are a thousand positions more fa- 
vourable than my own to the picking up of secrets, and the whispering 
of strange news. What mysterious and heart-rending revelations— 
what tender and exciting confessions—what unexpected and terrible 
disclosures, might myriads of my brethren make if they disburdened 
themselves of that secret information which is stored in their small but 
wonder-treasuring recesses ! 

In the case of a poor-box the keyhole might have no story to tell; a 
jingling note resounding through it now and then would be as much as 
it could give tidings of. But let it be the strong-box of a savings-bank, 
and if it gave forth any sound at all, what affecting, what ennobling 
histories should we hear of! daily, hourly acts of self-denial and absti- 
nence; of eres Hi toil the most patient, hopeful and unresting ; 
of constant struggles with want, and frequent triumphs; of hard but 
cheerful efforts to withhold from the eager clutch and hungry maw of 
the present a morsel for the hurrying future—of resolutions heroically 
held through all temptations, and a spirit of independence unconquer- 
able even in the most trying condition of servitude ! 

Or say that it be the tin japanned box of a lawyer, having the 
date of the year painted on it, with two or three initials, contrived to 
explain nothing. Of what broken fortunes do those mortgage-deeds 
pprek f-< what broken hearts perhaps those marriage settlements! 

r suppose it to be the jewel-box of the wife referred to in those matri- 
monial documents ; when with feverish, trembling hands and sighs of 
bitter anguish, remorse, and fiercely struggling pride, she locks up its 
horrible emptiness, to conceal from a suspecting husband the absence 
of those love-gifts now gone to pay the humiliating debt of reckless dis- 
sipation, or vainly to purchase at treacherous hands a temporary secu- 
rity for shivering ta ; , 

Or imagine it to be the writing-desk of the suspecting husband him- 
self, with its epistolary store of profound secrets—the correspondence 
of the last divinity that had won him, all susceptibility, to her worship 
—or the confounded packet of long bills just discharged on the score 
of Mademoiselle. 

If instead of relating my own experiences it were my purpose to 
speculate on the secrets which other keyholes may have collected, trage- 
dies as dire and mysteries, as blood-curdling as any ever acted,in Blue- 
Beard’s chamber might be found lurking near very unlikely locks, and 
whispers of them might be caught coming through very ordinary look- 
ing apertures. It might be by no means necessary to repair for appalling 
tales of sufféring, told only in sighs and groans, to the keyhole of the 
condemned cell, with its lonely inmate, or to the gate of the many- 
peopled and yet more desolate hospital. No, by the common till, the 
cash-box of a pawnbroker, opened every minute in the day—at the 
closed inner door of a gambling-house, past which one continual stream 
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of life flows:unobservingly on for ever—at the locked and! sealed-up lid 
of. a:Minister’s red-box, borne by a heedless and insensible official to its 
sacred destination ;+—but with any secrets in this latter quarter itis best 

aps to have nothing to do... When the contents’ transpire in the 
regular way, that will doubtless be quite time enough for most people. 


What hidest thou in thy treastire caves and'cells,— * 


thou keyhole in the door of the Cabinet council-chamber!: Yet catch 
thou not the question. Curiosity stops-her ear as a draught of commu- 
nicative air steals murmuringly through, and Wisdom ventures not to 
peep out at even the most cautious corner of his eye ! bees 

Make revelations of the exclusive doings ye witness, of the muttered 
irregularities within, ye keyholes of vestries held with. closed: doors, 
public:assemblies where reporters are Marplots! | , 

And oh! ye privileged keyholes, peculiar to snug little tea-parlours 
where steteak Gossip loves at appointed hours to assemble her clacking 
chattering crew over the uninebriating three cups,—give up your hosts 
of little secrets, and take a breath of fresh air for the first time these 
ses- J years. ) 

ou too, keyholes cut in quiet back drawing-rooms, and dressing- 
rooms where privacy is ever securely lodged—in those safest and most 
comfortable corners of the house, be they high or low, wherein Slander 
is best pleased to ensconce herself, and whisper to one edified disciple, 
or to.a wondering, worshipping dozen, as the case may happen, all the 
foreign and domestic news of the dressing, dining, dancing world 
around—give out now but an echo of the myriads of unwritten and in- 
credible novels packed up in the air that fills you. 

The groans of unfortunate reputations stabbed ruthlessly in your 
presence, the last dying speeches of spotless and irreproachable cha- 
racters suddenly cut off in their bloom, the heavy sighs of the more 
tender-hearted proselytes of scandal, compelled (by their regard. for 
truth) to ruin the fair fame of a family they are really so much attached 
to—these, with the sound of a half-suppressed giggle, and the excla- 
mation *‘ What a shame!” in a serious elderly tone now and then, are 
among the precious secrets with which, all ye keyholes, ye are stored—as 
a shell is with sea-music when held close to the ear. 

I may here close my introductory speculations with the general re- 
mark, that as no human face divine ever passed before the mortal gaze 
that was not well worth looking at, for some odd reason or other, so no 
keyhole in Christendom or out of it was ever cut, bored, or chiselled, 
that was not, for some similar odd reason, worth peeping into or listen- 
ing at. Itis a conviction in this truth that encourages me to proceed 
with my narrative. 





The apartment to which I was an appurtenance, and in behalf of 
whose tenants in endless succession I was to discharge such important 
and necessary functions, was at first let with other rooms as lodgings. I 
remember the workmen coming to fit up and furnish, and from them I 
heard the praises of the tenant, even before he had taken up his abode 
in my vicinity. 

He was a prodigious favourite with every body ; that was evident be- 
fore he appeared. Captain Flint smiled, spoke, moved, lived, only to 


. 
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fascinate. High and low were alike caughtsthe: great. marquis’ and 
the poor mechanic. There was a general conspiracy among: the trades- 
mento have the place-completed— not: half finish ‘the- appointed 
hour;. they would not disoblige so: sweet-tempered and affable a cus- 
tomer for twice the amount of their profits. : Curtains should be put-up 
and carpets down, whether there happened to be time enough or not. 
As for Peggy, who was dusting every thing as if for sheer pleasure, pre- 
maturely, before the workmen had departed ; she vowed by her quarter’s 
wages she would dust the tips of her fingers off rather than leave'a 
single speck» anywhere within sight, to offend the dear, smiling-blue 
eyes of a captain, who seemed to have collected whatever was brilliant, 
handsome, and seductive in the whole British army, into that one pair of 
us sparklers. 

But it was not merely Peggy and the workpeople who were smitten); 
the landlord came up with an eager and anxious countenance, as if he 
were looking for his rent beforehand; but in truth he only’ came to 
hurry on proceedings, lest so kind and charming’ a lodger should find 
any thing to complain of. And yet what an idle thought, said the 
es to himself.- He complain! with such a face as that! I defy 

im! od 
- Qn one thing, or rather two, as I could plainly overhear, all the 
ippers were agreed; and these were—that whereas: my master was’ by 
far the sweetest-tempered, the most affable, and the most amiable of 
mortals then existing, his wife was assuredly altogether as sour—an 
icicle too cold to be melted by the sunbeam she had married—~a 
shrewish thing unconscious of the rare felicity of her lot in possessing, 
with the husband for life, the fond perpetual lover—a knowing h 
critical little fury, obstinately bent on remaining insensible to the tees 
ing of having an angel for her lawfully-wedded partner. 
ui A’ real angel,” cried Peggy, perfectly bewitched, ‘if he’s a 
man !”’ 

And at length when all was complete, up came the expected lodgers, 
ushered in by ‘‘ my landlord ;” the captain in his turn introducing half 
a dozen friends, who came to favour him with their opinions touching 
colours, contrasts, patterns, and proportions. 

A general cry of ‘‘ beautiful!” ‘charming !” conveyed at the first 
survey of the apartment a verdict of approval, and. several glowing 
faces, turning rapidly from this side to that, expressed in looks the 
same decision wherever their glances fell. What the captain’s face 
said, however, I could not see, for his back was towards me ; but just at 
the moment I caught that which could scarcely be less expressive than 
his.best holiday looks—the tones of the sweetest, softest, silveriest 
voice conceivable, and yet withal quite manly and unaffected. 

‘‘ My dear,” said the beautiful winning voice, ‘‘ I hope you will find 
something to approve in the arrangement.. It is not complete, you 
know, until you sanction it with a smile.” ee tale 

The dulcet words were addressed to his wife—and Mrs. Flint did 
smile; she did more, for she delivered her opinion in a low quiet voice, 
as if not much moved by the exhibition which delighted others, and 
indeed little addicted to raptures at any time, to the effect that she 
thought it all very pleasing, and quite as it should be; an expression 
of approval which certainly did not harmonize exactly with the chorus 
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of “charming !” “ perfect!” and therefore had a rather cold and dis- 
satisfied twang in it. nee 

The face of my mistress was visible to me as she spoke, and a very 
pretty face—nay, a lovely one it must once have been. I use the past 
tense, for although it still youth in it, it had seen its best days. 
What could have left it young, and yet have stri it of the glow 
and the grace of the early time, when the heart's hues flush 
the beautiful cheek, and the whiteness of the unsinning soul has its 
outward and visible sign on the fair, lovely, open brow—when the ho 
that lights up all within is seen in the sunny smile, and the leap of 


giddy, sudden, joyous laugh ! 

within sipadlicesee it be her indomitable shrew- 
the pale premature shadow upon her brow, that is 
id degrees a sunken form to her cheek, that invests her 
with a sadness not untouched with pain, and conveys 
into her eyes—no, there is nothing like the spirit of a shrew lingering 
in those patient, orbs, which reveal so little of any emotion 
or trouble in the inner nature, and tell rather of faded fires than flashes 
and gusts to be dreaded now. It must have been a raging volcano to 
have burnt out so soon. Perhaps she h ‘to put it out with floods 
of savage tears on finding herself unable to spoil her doting hus- 
band’s temper. Her flames have turned to ice, and she is simply cold, 
— and discontented—ah, I said so, she is at this moment finding 

ult. 

“If I may,” remarked the lady of the lodgings, at that moment, in 
the same quiet tones, “suggest an improvement, I think it might be 
effected by hanging the picture lower—at present it is in a false light, 
and the effect is disadvantageous.” | 

“ The picture” thus adverted to by Mrs. Flint, was no other than a 
portrait of the captain, an acknowledged likeness of the All-admired, 
and the company with one accord turned to look at the masterpiece. 
Each gazed with rapturous admiration, as each had done a hundred 
times before, at the brilliant canvas whereon rested the placid and un- 
delighted eyes of Mrs. Flint ; and then each directed a glance at the 
face of that pensive critic, in which there was no touch of idolatry ex- 
pressed, and what awakened their wonder more, no character of scorn 
or disgust either. | 

** How astonishingly she contrives to hide her hatred and malice,” said 
each of the company in significant looks to the other. ‘* The portrait 
is in the very happiest light, and with that demure visage she proposes 
to destroy its effect! Well, of all women in the world—” 

But of all men in the world, Captain Flint, at that instant, looked 
the handsomest and the happiest. As he, too, turned towards the por- 
trait, his face flashed in the direction of the door,.and if a sunbeam 
had darted through me, I could not have felt more suddenly illumi- 
nated. His countenance, it is no exaggeration to say, was suffused 
with the light of an enthusiastic, an unclouded mind. It was—if a 
keyhole may be allowed the expression—it was one smile. It had 
been dipped in rose-water, and had caught not only the sweetness of 
the flower, but the tints of it. (With what a glow of pure affection 
and gratitude it recognised the tender interest which Mrs. Flint had 
taken in the position of his worthless portrait—yet not wholly worth- 
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less since she had bestowed her first inquiring thoughts upon it, and 


wished to see it more advantageously placed. : 

He did not utter a syllable, for though delivered in the most me- 
lodious tones, must have feebly expressed his emotions ; but he thanked 
her in more eloquent silence with his eyes—such eyes !—and then with 
his hands; between which he pressed for a moment one of hers, that 
trembled a little as he raised it almost reverentially to his lips. In fact, 
Iexpected for a brief second to see lips meeting lips ; but perhaps his 
ardent feelings were restrained by the presence of company—or he 
might have been deterred by the calm look which his wife bent upon 
his fond and beaming face, as she gently turned aside her head, and, 
still unmoved, appeared to be tracing the intricate pattern of the new 
ca 
- All eyes observed the graceful action of the captain, the air of de- 
yotion, of idolatrous affection even, which he assumed as if by an 
instinct of his superior nature; and no eyes then, save those of the 
wife herself, were deficient in very obvious signs of admiration. 

And now, as though raised beyond his ordinary spring of spirits, by 
a feeling of hilarity on taking possession of his new residence, by the 
well-understood sentiment with which his gentle wife had hallowed 
the hearthstone by which he was to sit, and by the presence of friends 
willing, not only to be pleased, but charmed, he gave a loose to his 
powers of entertaining. With inexhaustible variety he led from one 
form of pleasantry to another, and touched in turn on the topic most 
acceptable to each of his guests. The rich chocolate, the fine wine, 
the dainty liqueur, wanted sparkle and fragrance in comparison with 
his jest and sentiment. The current of his gay humour was a constant 
flow, yet a constant change ; so that the listener might break in at any 
point he pleased, and join in the rattle—or sit contentedly and laugh. 
He dealt out compliments, impromptu, equal almost to Mr. Pope's, 
and if Sir Richard had been there, he would have started off home, 
earlier than the rest, to write Tatlers from recollection. 

But the real charm of his wit consisted less in its brilliancy than in 
its delightful temper. It was the suavity, more even than the mirth 
and gaiety of his manner, that flung its spell over the room, and made 
life, where he was, a comedy on which there was no curtain to fall. 
Mere wit may become wearisome, but goodhumour and joyous frank- 
ness never. 

In the exercise of these qualities, in the easy display of a series of 
delicate and polished courtesies, felt rather than observed, the time 
flew ; and the guests, forgetful of the playhouse and Ranalegh, pro- 
tracted their intended visit of an hour far into the evening ; when 
amidst a shower of merry laughs and anticipations of the coming 
housewarming, mingled with more formal ceremonials and adieus, they 
broke away, to sing to the world the praises of Captain Flint; adding 
to these, their especial wonder, that a creature so perfectly enchanting 
should be so perfectly enchanted with his wife—and sucha wife. 

No sooner had the last parting word been uttered, no sooner at least 
had the door been closed, than a shadow fell across the apartment, 
glocmy as it was sudden—as though the lights had all gone out with 
the guests. I peeped round, curious to know the cause, and saw it in 
the altered visage of my master. Yes, his face literally darkened the 
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room. I felt @ shiver run through me at the’ startling, the fearful 
change. , ; 

its was not that to the glittering play of fancy and the flash of mer- 
riment, an expression of weariness had succeeded—that the bright 
eye looked sleepy, that the smiling mouth had fallen under the in- 
fluence of a yawn; that the haman machine had been screwed up a 
little too high, so that the reaction had come heavily and at once, 
There was no trace of this ordinary exhaustion of the animal powers 
in that scowling brow and that coarse sullen mouth. On’ the’ con- 
trary, there was an indefinable quality in them that denoted vigour 
and full consciousness, and seemed to say that this was the natural 
character of the face. 

Could it be, then, that as the glad, frank, fine-tempered air which 
had for hours overspread his features, disappeared with‘ his visiters,—a 
mere mask had fallen off! Was the man visible now, while the actor 
only'had appeared before! If so, there was nothing fabulous about 
Spencer’s bird that transformed itself into a hedgehog. But ‘a minute 

he was state-coachman to Cinderella, mounted on the box of a 
fairy chariot, and now behold him nothing but a large rat. 
\» That model of politeness and prince of good fellows, Captain Flint, 
having placed his back to the’fire for a few seconds, and directed a few 
supercilious glances round the apartment, settled his look at length upon 
his silent partner, who sat with a resigned air and lids bent downwards, 
ata respectful distance. With that mysterious sympathy which enables 
people to feel that they are being looked at, she then raised her eyes to 
meet the gaze of her guardian adorer, the man whom all the world 
said she had positively bewitched; but although there happened to be 
nothing in his features just then that could possibly delight her, there 
was evidently nothing to surprise. Whatever character they wore, it 
was an expression she seemed used to; and’she merely dropped her 
eyes again, without evincing any emotion, unless the lowest,* faintest 
sigh in the world, which I could only just hear, might give token of 
some inward feeling. 

He was then subject, perhaps daily subject, to terrible bodily 
spasms, contortions of the countenance, which gave him the appear- 
ance of being in adevilof a temper! Little did the admiring world 
know how its favourite suffered—how he hid his throes. So frequent 
were his attacks, that his wife, it was pretty clear, regarded them as 
things of course. 

In a frame of mind, judging by appearances, that strongly disposed 
him to break the looking-glasses, my master now took the room at two 
strides, seized a book, flung himself into a chair, and cominenced a 
** calm course of reading,” with knit brows and lips violently disposed to 
_ denticulate one another.’ But before he had thus settled himself, my 
mistress broke silence—yet scarcely so either—by a meek inquiry, it 
might be relating either to supper or bed—but at all events it elicited 
no answer, and the favourite of society politely’ busied’ himself, or 
affected to do'so, in his book. 

Heaven help the author—for he had no gentle or courteous reader! 
Aftersome rapid turnings of the page, and mere inarticulate criti- 
cisms, the volume was tossed away, anda yawn testified to its effects. 
This seemed a good sign; the paroxysm was nearly over; and thus 
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e , my mistress, who had ventured a word or two unavailin 
before, followed up this invasion of the silence, by seeking to recall 
ber lord's attention to their newly-furnished abode—timidly remarking 
as before. a ? 

_, [ think, sir, the portrait which hangs so high may—” : 

But there was not time to complete the suggestion ; for the gay and 
gallant eager speaking now to his adored wife for the first time 
since the departure of his guests, said, 

_.‘ Damme, madam, you are always so monstrous full of come 
plaints ; now. the picture, even as it hangs, has at least the merit of 
being ailent.” 

With these words and a second yawn, together with a candle 
snatched. from the nearest table, but without a syllable to announce his 
intention, my admired master took his departure for the night ;—yes, 
so it was, indeed—he returned no more. 

.. Now, hearing what I had heard, and seeing what I had. seen of my 
master before his visiters departed, had he, when left alone (that is, 
reckoning my mistress as nobody) proceeded to take his handsome feas 
tures to pieces, one by one, as easily as he took off his wig—had he 

laced his eyes in one drawer, his teeth in a second, unscrewed one of 
CS legs, and laid. his severed head on the table, ready for Peggy to take 
up into his dressing-room, I could not have been more astonished, nor 
could the alteration have been greater than the change between his couns 
tenance for: company and his private one—his social and his domestic 
manner——-in short, his artificial and his natural self. 

But none of this astonishment marked the demeanour of my mis« 
tress, when of the score of merry musical good-nights which he had 
bestowed on his parting guests, not an echo was heard to survive for 
her—when, without word, look, or sign, he left her to follow him, as 
solitude or sleepiness might move her. To her it seemed but one of 
the reguiar and anticipated events of the evening. 

As he quitted the room, her eyes followed him, momentarily, with a 
reproachful expression ; then their look became merely sorrowful, until 
they slowly filled with tears, and with her face hidden in her hands, a 
suppressed sob was the only sound to tell that there was any thing either 
to resent or to forgive. 

She soon arose calm as usual; the sigh asshe left the apartment for 
the sleeping-chamber was as low, being habitually hushed, as though 
hearers had been nigh, and in her quiet eye there was now not a trace 
of tears. It was a picture of Resignation. 

The next day I was again on the look-out, and just as quick to 
listen; but the various considerate speculations I had entertained in 
order to account for the phenomenon witnessed the evening before— 
viz., that the captain and my mistress had quarrelled violently, that- he 
was jealous of her and assumed a cruel manner in the hope that she 
might betray herself in resenting it—that she was naturally chilly and 
insensible, which provoked him to madness—that she was a termagant 
of an untameable sort, and that he was working out a desperate expe- 
riment—lastly, that he was a victim to some spasmodic affection, too 
acute for flesh and blood to bear with a bland aspect and an amiable 
apertapente-all these vanished as my experiences grew, 

owever fierce and dark the spell that bound him, the presence of 
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a third person was sure to dissolve it ; however sweet, however potent 
the charm that influenced him in society, it perished at the approach 
of solitude or his wife. 

Nothing went right with him that morning, nor any other during the 
months he resided under that roof. Every thing was out of its place, 
and in his way; a conspiracy against his peace prevailed on all sides, 
and his wife, if he happened to think of her at all, was at the bottom of 
it. But the instant another face appeared upon the stage, then his be- 
came another too; the scowl cleared off, the sullen rigid lips relaxed 
into a smile, the sallow cheek even seemed to brighten, and a mar- 
riage-bell was not livelier than the pleasant chimes of his conver- 
sation. 

“ Ah!” said his sugacious admirers, as they shook hands with him 
after a chat that had put them in good spirits for the rest of the day, 
‘¢ Flint may well remain the favourite ; one can never catch him out 
of tune ; he’s always in one happy humour the whole year round—and 

et with sach a wet-blanket of a wife !” 

So he still went on; reserving (to liken him to the substance that 
bears his name, and is supposed to be the raw material of some men’s 
hearts) all his brilliant sparks for society, and all his sharp cutting 
corners for his home. 

So, too, the deception was still kept up. Even Peggy, though look- 
ing daily as it were over his very shoulder, was deceived. However 
surly his visage, or snarling his tone, the instant before to his wife, 
when Peggy entered smiles spread over the face, and sweetness stole 
into the voice; and worlds could not have persuaded Peggy out of her 
first conviction, that Captain Flint was the kindest, the gentlest, and the 
most even-tempered of all mortal lodgers. Ah! foolish Peggy—had 
you but been where I was ! 

But Peggy after another twelvemonth or so was obliged to seek 
another idol; for the lodgers removed; the silent, self-controlling, 
passively-obedient wife to the churchyard, and the seductive captain 
to country quarters. For solitude in his old apartments had now be- 
come more trying to his temper, more disagreeable every way, and espe- 
cially more productive of painful indications in the countenance, than 
of late had been to him the presence of his pale partner and unre- 
~~ companion—the libelled and lawful victim of his double- 
aced and heartless vanity—the martyr to secret griefs and cruel scorns, 
who perished uncared for and unregretted, while her assassin went 
forth as usual to cheat and be cheated—to play his gay part in the 
sen pageants of life, and bow to its mockeries as if he knew them to 

real. 





Lodgers in plentiful succession, single and married, took up their 
abode in the house, and occupied the same suite of apartments, after 
the widower quitted them ; but of these at present I am not the histo- 
rian. 

I pass to a later period of my experiences—many years after, when 
a gentleman who had come to inspect the lodgings, was shown into this 
very apartment. He had already seen the others, and appeared indif- 
ferent about them, but that might be the result of manner, or the con- 
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sequence of age—for some would have thought him too old to care much 
about the style of the room he was to. live in now. Yet he was by no 
means unconcerned on this point, and gazed around him from wall to 
wall on every side with eyes of lively interest. From floor to ceilin 
his mild searching glances ranged ; and it was in soft sweet tones, = 
with a profound serenity of manner, as though his heart felt at rest, 
that he said, 

‘¢ Yes, I will come and live here—come and die here.” 

There was on his calm aspect as he spoke a beautiful smile, which to 
his noble and venerable appearance added a charm singularly capti- 
vating. He agreed to enter upon possession at once, and the same 
night various articles of property were brought in and deposited in 
this apartment, which he carefully locked on retiring for the night. 

In the morning, the key was applied to me, and the old man entered 
and stood alone in the room surveying every object calmly and thought- 
fully. His head drooped, yet this but rendered his air more dignified ; 
and he seemed a man in whom all vain thoughts and violent passions 
were dead—in whom alone some sweet, and some, perchance, very 
bitter memories now survived, 

He busied himself, as well as his little strength would permit, about 
the room in arranging the articles brought in; and when he had placed 
them to his satisfaction, he sat apparently contemplating some object 
amongst them of particular interest, what it was I could not see. 
After some hours thus spent he retired, and again locked the door. 

The next day he returned, and the next, and every day; and on the 

same spot he always sat, sometimes reading, sometimes in meditation, 
with eyes looking inwardly into himself, but most frequently with his 
gaze fixed on some object placed before him, with which he seemed to 
converse silently, securing invariably there a dear and tranquil com- 
panionship that rendered loneliness impossible. 
' A few weeks, months indeed, passed away, and my curiosity had 
never been gratified by a single word, not a syllable that might ex- 
plain the old man’s mysterious visits and sacred communings in this 
room, into which no foot save his own was permitted to enter; when I 
began to note that his thin pale hand trembled more as he applied the 
key, and his step grew more feeble as he walked to his chair, and I 
thought his look became still calmer, though fonder too as he gazed 
on the treasure (for such it must be) before him. 

The feebleness visibly increased—the visits became briefer—and 
then they stopped. The old man returned not again, and a knell from 
a neighbouring spire told why. 

Some weeks after his death, when a new occupant had taken the 
rooms, some articles of property were removed—and amongst them, as 
they were carried out, a picture became for an instant visible. I recog- 
nised it as one that had hung long since in that same apartment, and 
from the canvass still looked down those meek and patient eyes which 
had so often turned on the vanity and self-will of Captain Flint, lessons 
not learnt in time, but yet not finally lost. 
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Cuap. VI, 


Ir will be remembered that as soon as poor Corryeur and his wife 
left Balmat’s house after the fruitless attempt to acquire tidings of their 
missing child, he who so brutally repulsed their entreaties for informa- 
tion also disappeared from the scene. It need hardly be stated that he 
had set out by a circuitous path on a visit to his little prisoner. He had 
effected his object of leaving no proof in the hands of her parents of 
her being concealed by him, or that he shrank from a prompt.and 
minute search. 

While he took his upward way through the wood .on the road to 
Montanvert, and was soon lost to the eyes of the most inquisitive or 
suspicious of his neighbours, the unhappy parents, baffled in their best 
chance of success, had repaired to the village magistrate, detailed their 
misfortune, and loudly demanded inquiry, assistance, and, if possible, 
redress. All that could be granted them was granted, namely,.a:sum- 
mons for the appearance of old Jeannette, with the men employed 
about Balmat’s mill, and subsequently a strict search on the premises, 
This order was instantly obeyed, but the examination, which was forth- 
with proceeded in, produced no result, The men evidently knew no- 
thing of their master’s doings, and the old woman explained her some- 
what doubtful expression to Corryeur, by the very natural and laudable 
feeling of a wish to give him at least the consolation of hope. 

In the mean time the report of Julie’s disappearance had spread 
through the village, and reached the post-office. The attention of the 
antiquated female functionary who did the internal duties of that im- 
portant branch of administration was thus drawn to the billet found in 
the box, to Corryeur’s address, On ordinary occasions it might and 
would have lain for days unheeded in the narrow recipient of mountain 
correspondence ; but the goodnature of the woman overcame the indif- 
ference of the postmistress, and the old hobbling letter carrier was 
despatched with the document that promised.a chance of relief to the 
afflicted father and mother, 

This announcement of her safety, in Julie’s well-known handwriting, 
was indeed a world of comfort to her parents, and the strange fact of 
her favourite goat having also disappeared, seemed to carry conviction 
that both were somewhere together, and that not in.a very distant retreat. 
None imagined the possibility of their both being a league up in the 
mountain, And so the matter rested for a while, speculation and 

tation utterly failing to throw any decided light on the truth. 
_ When Balmat reached the chalet, which was during the magisterial 
inquiry just mentioned, he found every thing as he had left it a few 
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hours, before, except that the sun now lighted up with all its s our 
the gray and misty beauties of the morning landscape. goat 
browsed patiently in the rich herbage, and no sound save the murmur- 
ing of the rock-formed cataracts broke the stillness of the scene. 

Gabriel peeped once more through the window-bars, and found that 

Julie still slept. Gently loosing the string which bound the goat, and 
unlatching the door of the hut, he let the animal walk in, and he 
watched theeffect. It began at first to toss about the leafy and mossy 
carpet, and to nibble at some of its most tender materials, but in a few 
minutes it came up to the couch, and (whether it recognised its young 
mistress or not is beyond the reach of our philosophy) it instantly set up 
its wonted note of tremulous bleating, standing close to the object 
which its voice seemed calling into consciousness. 
_»Julie suddenly started up, rubbed her eyes with both hands, looked 
round and round the chamber, fixed her gaze for a moment on the 
window, then let it fall on the still bleating animal, which she as in- 
stantly embraced with animated delight, while it licked her face, and 
— her caresses with a thousand grotesque yet affectionate 
em next arose from her reclining posture, and Balmat as instantly 
retired, to allow her an opportunity of arranging her simple toilet 
unmolestedly ; and as he walked aside, he threw up his eyes and 
hands in wonder—not at the familiar objects of romantic grandeur 
which surrounded the scene, but at the amazing change in his own 
nature, which had never till then known a feeling of kindness nor a 
sentiment of delicacy. 

In a little while Julie was out on the green sward which surrounded 
the hut, and she ran affectionately towards Balmat, followed by her re- 
eovered favourite, and with looks beaming with gratitude she thanked 
him again and again for the kindness he had done her. She inquired 
. how he managed to bring the goat so long and so difficult a road. 
Balmat replied that to come to those one loved such obstacles were as 
nothing; and though his answer was meant to apply to the animal, 
Julie did not fail to attach its meaning to Gabriel himself. She took it 
for granted that he had seen her parents and obtained the goat with 
their consent, for she never dreamt of the fact of his stolen expedition, 
and the double journey he had made since supper-time. He admitted 
his having seen her father and mother, assured her that her letter had 
quite satisfied them about her, and shuffled over her other questionings 
—thus mingling truth, lies, and equivocation all together. 

* And now, Julie, you must think of your housekeeping,” said 
Balmat, turning from her homeward theme. ‘‘ While you milk the 
goat, I will make thejfire. Here is a packet of coffee which T have 
brought with me, and a few fresh laid eggs which I picked up in my 
own hen-house ; so that with the bread and butter, cheesé and honey, in 
store within, I think we shall make a breakfast that thesyndic of Sal- 
lenche might envy us.” 

In a few minutes more the division of labour thus suggested was 
acted on, and in due time they prepared and finished their repast with 
a gusto only known to the inhabitants or visiters of high regions, and 
the possessors of high spirits. A walk into the deep recesses of the 
glen was next proposed by Balmat, and gladly acceded to by Julie, for 
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she longed to explore the beauties of the place, which she had as yet 
scarcely seen, except in the brilliant yet vague glimpses of the moon. 

They wandered along, and rambled about, and talked in a desultory 
manner of many subjects, all of them nearly as new to one as the 
other. They were in many points on a par of very strange equality. It 
is custom alone which gives manhood the superiority over childhood in 
matters of taste and feeling. The full-grown inexperience of Gabriel, 
who had never known the advantages of reciprocated sympathy, re- 
duced him quite to the level of his companion’s girlish tone of reason- 
ing on every topic beyond the mere material occupations in which his 
life had been passed ; while the animation of her more lively intellect 
actually took the lead in many points of the conversation, which turned 
chiefly on the nature of the new-formed and anomalous friendship 
which had so marvellously sprung up between them. And thus their 
talk was like that of two young and uninformed tyros, rather than the 
converse of a pair whose disparity of years and difference of sex were 
in keeping with their widely discrepant characters. They interchanged 
ideas, and mingled comments, and bandied questions and answers, 
with a total absence of the timidity of ignorance on one hand, and the 
assumptionfof knowledge on the other; maturity and childhood met 
each other half way, and that morning's conversation possessed all the 
springy freshness and pure vivacity of youth and innocence. 

Balmat’s constant exercise, and total want of rest for the previous 
four-and-twenty hours, had at length tired out even his robust frame, 
and his mental excitement during that period called also for repose. 
So, after wandering for an hour or more, he sat down on a tufted bed of 
wild thyme, in the shadow of a granite block, with Julie by his side, 
her apron filled with many varieties of bright and fragrant flowers, 
heretofore unknown to her comparatively lowland experience. 

** And now you will keep your last night’s promise,” said she, care- 
lessly tossing her floral treasures about, and archly looking up at her 
murky-countenanced companion ; “ you will now tell me why you 
brought me here, and how long you mean me to remain, and what I am 
to do in this beautiful desert.” 

** Certainly, I will tell you all that,” replied Balmat, with a smile 
which changed the expression of his face into something like good 
looks ; ‘‘ and I hope you will quite understand me, my dear little 
Julie, Now, in the first place you know very well that every one in 
the world—except yourself, perhaps—hates me; and I must confess, 
in the next place, that I hate every one—but you, Julie. I am just 
lately —ever since the day your little brother fell into the river—thinking 
that it is a terrible thing not to love some one or other, and to have no- 
body that really loves me. I therefore have encouraged rather than 
repressed that fancy which I took for you so suddenly. I have found 
myself gradually, day by day, liking you better and better; and in 
proportion as I liked you better, I seemed to like myself better—but 
every body else in the world worse and worse. There is something 
within me, Julie, that won’t let me scatter my goodnature about the 
world upon every one, as the wind blows the flowers and buds in all 
directions. It is more like the sun fixing its beams in this little glen— 
and—and—” 

‘“* Yes, Monsieur Balmat; but the sun shines upon the mountains 
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and valleys also,” said Julie, completely demolishing Gabriel’s already 
broken metaphor. 

“Well, that was not exactly what I meant, “said he, somewhat 
abruptly, and in a self-dissatisfied tone. ‘* What 1 mean is that m 
feelings, such as they are, are of a fixed and positive kind, and that 
can’t bear to like more than one person, and that now that I find I can 
like one, I am capable of going any lengths in my love for that one.” 

«« And I am that one?” asked Julie, putting her hand on Balmat's. 

“Yes, on my sacred word, Julie, you are, and there is nothing I 
wouldn’t do for your happiness,” replied he, taking up the little hand 
in his own coarse one, and putting it to his lips; but astonished at this 
stretch of gallantry he laid it down softly again beside him, without 
kissing it, 

“Well, then,” said Julie, briskly, ‘‘come with me now directly to 
our mill, and make friends with my father.” 

“No, Julie, no, I cannot do that; that is to say, not all at once, 
You myst give me time. The first thing to be sure of is your affection 
forme. If I can secure that I am afraid I must come to better terms 
with your father and mother. That is the worst of it; but I have made 
up my mind for even that.” 

“Then why didn’t you at once shake hands with them weeks ago, 
and come to see us every day at the mill, and make us all happy? 
Surely that would have been the best way for all our sakes, instead of 
giving yourself the great trouble you have done here.” 

“ Julie, I never could have brought myself to visit your father on 
the mere chance of making you like me. My pride would not let me 
expose my weakness before him and the rest of your family. Besides, 
you would not have liked me there. You would have seen in me no- 
thing but my bad qualities. But here I have you all to myself. You 
have a proof in all I have done here how very much I must love you; 
and by being here alone with me you may in a little time find out whe- 
ther you can really like me, and how much.” 

** Well, but after all I must by and by know you mixing with other 

eople. We cannot always live alone in this wild place.” 

“Not here, Julie. But I have a notion that we might find a place 
still more lonely, though a great deal larger than this, far off, away 
beyond the mountains and beyond the sea, in a strange country, where 
we should meet none of the odious people who live here. What would 
you think of that ?” 

*¢ T can’t bear to think of it at all. Nothing would make me give 
up my dear papa and mamma, and my brothers and sisters ; and I know 
no odious people. I am sure the neighbours all round us are very 
kind and very good.” 

“Julie, you must not speak of them in that way. I hate them 
all.” , 

“Then howcan you like me, who like them all so much ?” 

‘“‘ That I do not know,” said Balmat, seriously, “ but it is certain 
that I do like you as much as I hate the rest.” 

“Then perhaps for my sake will like them by and by.” 

“‘ Perhaps so; God kriows what effect you may produce on me ; but 
you must love me first, Julie; and it is for the chance of that that I 
z2 
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have brought you here. So let us forget all the stapid people who live 
elsewhere, and see what we can do for each other here.” 

‘“¢T am sure I never can do enough for you, Monsieur Balmat, in re- 
turn for all you have done for me already,” 

‘My dear Julie, you have done more for me, without knowing it, 
than perhaps I can ever do for you. You have opened my eyes on my 
own heart, and enabled me to see far down into its depths." 

‘* Well now, do tell me what it is like, and’ what you found there.” 

“« Why I don’t exactly know what it is like, Julie, if-it isn’t the salt 
mines of Foully,” said Balmat, with another of his improving smiles ; 
‘‘ for amidst a great deal of darkness I think there is here and there a 
little glemmering spark.” : 

“Which we must work up and turn into something very wholésome 
and palatable, my dear Monsieur Balmat,” said Julie, taking his hand 
in hers, and looking beamingly up into his face. 

“‘ God bless you, Julie!” said he, squeezing the little hands together 
in both of his. But he immediately loosed his hold, and covered his 
eyes with his broad palm, and turning suddenly round, laid his’ face 
earthwards, and neither spoke nor moved for some minutes. 

Julie watched him quietly for a while, then gently rose up and 
walked away a little distance. She went over towards the goat, and 
played with it, looking still at Balmat. She then stepped softly up be- 
side him. His hands had fallen from his face, and while she saw. that 
he was fast asleep, she observed the trickling mark of a tear, that had 
come out from his closed lids, and moistened his swarthy cheek.’ 

It was full two hours before Gabriel awoke. His awakening was 
electrical. He sprang at once on his feet, looked round in every direc~ 
tion, and not perceiving Julie any where, he ran to the ‘hut, then in a 
moment emerged from it, and was hastening along the path which he 
had himself formed, towards the opening of the glen, on the way to- 
wards Chamouni, when he was arrested by a burst of childish laughter 
faintly heard, and looking upwards he perceived the object of his search 
sitting on a projecting ledge of granite, farabove him, her goat by her 
side, her own head and the neck of the animal fancifully decorated, with 
wreaths of wild flowers, a quantity of which little Julie amused herself 
by scattering down towards her astonished, pleased, but somewhat 
alarmed friend: for mixed with his delight to find that she had not 
escaped from him, was an almost involuntary shudder, on observing the 
perilous position to which she had climbed. 

This absence of nervousness in situations of risk arises either from 
a reckless disposition or a confidence in one’s own resources. The 
latter was the case with Julie; and Balmat had already obtained suffi- 
cient insight into her character to be convinced of it. He made, 
therefore, no ill-judged effort to hurry to her relief, nor did he show 
any anxiety; but sending up a kind gesturé‘or two in token of recog- 
nition and satisfaction, he beckoned her down with a coaxing air. Agile 
an sure-footed, because sure-headed, Julie made little difficulty about 
the means of descent. She stepped from stone to stone,.and clung by 
whatever wild grass or weeds she could grasp at on her way, stopping 
from time to time to waft a salute to the admiring and expectant Ga- 
briel, or to call her goat, who respectfully followed her track, as if 
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taking a lesson from her prudent activity, In a few minutes she had 

come down from a height that it must have required an hour to reach: 

and when she touched the grass-covered earth again Balmat could not 

resist the impulse to take her in his arms, and for the first time to im- 
ss a kiss on either side of her flushed and animated face. 

‘IT gave you a nice fright, didn’t I?” said Julie, laughing. 

‘Why I certainly was alarmed to see you in so dangerous a place ; 
and really, my little friend, it was very impru——” 

** Come, come, Monsieur Balmat, it is not that I mean, and you 
know very well it was not that that frightened you so much—but you 
thought I bad run away home—I know you did, and it was that that 
made me laugh at you.” 

vif No, I assure you, my dear Julie, I couldn’t believe that, be- 
cause-——- 

‘*Then why did you hurry off so fast after looking for me in the 
chalet ? Ah, Monsieur Balmat, you see it is no use—you cannot de- 
ceive me.” 

** Nor do I wish it, Julie. But—” 

«‘ But what? you are afraid to confide in me? Isn’t that it ?” 

** No, not exactly that—but you are very young, and you do 
not yet quite know your own mind, and you know me scarcely at all, 
and so—” 

« And so you are resolved to keep me a sort of prisoner in this de- 
lightful place, notwithstanding that i am so happy in it, I would not 
leave it for the whole wide world.” 

‘* Not for the whole wide world, Julie; but perhaps you would for 
that little bit of it on which your father’s mill is now standing, eh ? 
Confess now in your turn, Mademoiselle Julie, were you not very much 
disposed to run off towards home when you thought I was sleeping 
just now ?” 

“Oh, fie, Monsieur Balmat! Thought you were sleeping! You 
know.very well you did sleep most soundly, and it is quite as true that 
I never dreamt of going home. I might easily have done so if I chose 
it,” 

‘Then why didn’t you 2” | 

“Because I think it would be very dishonourable to you, after all 
the pains you have taken to make this place so nice for me; but I 
fairly tell you, Monsieur Balmat, that as soon as I get tired of being 
here, I will escape from it, unless you let me go away freely.” 

“Well, Julie, that is fair warning, and now we understand each 
other ; and I promise you solemnly, that whenever you tell me you wish 
to go, you shall have my full permission.” 

Such was the convention between the friends; and for the rest of 
the day they talked it over, and many points arising from it, with an 

increasing confidence in each other. But even from this first day’s un- 
broken intercourse, it was evident that the inevitable ascendancy to be 
gained by one of two minds so situated, was already inclining in Julie’s 
favour. Young as she was, her inexperience was overbalanced by the 
natural strength and buoyancy of her character, and by the total art- 
lessness of nature which put those qualities forth without ge ety 
Balmat, rough, bold, and cautious as he was, had always an object to 
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strain for in this strange intercourse. He was never quite at his ease, 
because never sure of himself. And his repeated projects for saying or 

lanning something to gain an influence over Julie, were constantly 
bcptrated by some such abrupt and upsetting remarks as I have already 
recorded. 

It may be taken as a fact, that in all such mental erships, the 
simple, straightforward intellect will be sure to take lead, if both 
are on a tolerable par of equality in point of talent, and that it is not 
in any case a question of youth or age. 3 


Cuap. VII. 


A rortNnicut passed over without any of those abrupt. or startling 
incidents which form epochs in a life, or give effect toa story. Day 
after day Gabriel Balmat was sure to make his appearance soon after 
sunrise at the chalet, to quit it again at nightfall, and return home to 
inquire about the business of the mill, which went on in its usual 
slovenly and imperfect way, under the management of his men. 

Old Jeannette saw with wonderment the great change in her mas- 
ter’s manner and temper. Something had evidently come over him of 
a bright and soothing nature, like a sunbeam that makes a path of 
light through a dark wood. The old woman was pleased at this, for — 
she liked him about as much as the keeper of a menagerie may like 
the beasts he feeds and coaxes, and dreads the while. But as soon 
would she have dared to question the mysterious workings of Balmat’s 
heart, as the keeper aforesaid would hope to know what. passed in the 
brain of his savages. 

Gabriel had therefore that greatest of luxuries for a mind strong 
enough to bear its own happiness—the pleasure of enjoying a secret 
without the want of a confidant, or the intrusion of a “‘ friend.” 

It was on the fifteenth morning of Julie’s voluntary exile from her 
home, and just as the sun, rushing up to the topmost height of heaven, 
burnished the snow-covered peaks into a brightness that was too daz- 
zling for Gabriel Balmat’s eyes, that he turned them for a moment 
round to see that no one followed or observed him, ashe took the wood- 
path to the Montanvert, on his usual walk towards the chalet. 

Keen as a hawk that has its heart fixed on its prey, and its glance 
on the look-out for the sportsman, Gabriel caught sight of a human 
figure crouched behind a pine-tree, and evidently in the attitude of one 
who watched. He doubted not for an instant that it was his own 
movements which were thus observed. The doer of a secret deed has 
always a spy in his conscience. 

Balmat was as cunning as he was suspicious, He therefore paused 
a few seconds carelessly, then lounged into the cover with the air of 
one indifferent or thoughtless. But the moment he was concealed 
from view, he darted suddenly through the brushwood, round on the 
direction of the hidden figure, and as he gained the rear of the posi- 
tion, he observed a man stealthily but quickly going in the line he had 
himself taken a few minutes before, He was instantly on the track of 
his imagined follower, whom he recognised as one of the youths em- 
ployed at Paul Corryeur’s mill. 














This conviction of his being watched and dogged by order of the 
s he still hated so cordially, threw Gabriel into one of those fits 
of calm fury so terrible in a temper like his.. In a few minutes he was 
close behind the youth, who paused on the path, with looks straining to 
discover the object he believed himself to be pursuing. In a moment 
more a powerful stroke from Balmat's staff brought the stunned and 
terrified youth to the ground; for as he reeled and fell, he caught a 
view of the bloodless face of his assailant, whose desperate look was 
more frightful than his upraised weapon. Another and another blow 
fell quick on the prostrate and now senseless body ; and a few seconds 
would have certainly left it a corpse had not the appearance of an- 
other person, and the loud cries for mercy which broke on Balmat’s 
ear, arrested him for a moment in his bloody work. 

**Qb, spare him! it was not his fault; he acted by my orders; he 
only did the bidding of a mother seeking to recover her child.” 

As Balmat turned round and saw Madame Corryeur, all the despe- 
rate passions of his nature became at once concentrated. The rage of 
the tiger interrupted in his bloody feast—the revenge of the savage 
Indian who has tracked his enemy to his last retreat—the fiercest and 
most deadly feelings that could stimulate a man to murder, rushed. all 
at once upon him. : 

He gazed for a few moments on the imploring figure of the poor 
woman ; but he saw her indistinctly, for the film of passion was upon 
his eyes. ' A confused murmur of words was in his ears, but he did not 
distinguish her~ plaintive entreaties for mercy to the helpless victim at 
his feet, accompanied with appeals for news of her lost daughter. He 
deliberately strode forward, and at every step he grasped his weapon 
with new strength, while his lips became closer compressed, his eyes 
more fixed, and his brow more firmly knit. 

The woman, now for her own sake terrified to excess, marking the 
fearful look which glowered on her, and the appalling calm with which 
Balmat raised up his arm as if to strike, sank on her knees, with lifted 
hands and a loud shriek, that made him start and pause. That. one 
wild sound brought him into complete consciousness. The image of 
little Julie seemed magically interposed between him and the mother 
thus miraculously saved. The rigid tension of muscle and of mind 
was all at once relaxed. His right-arm dropped slowly down by his 
side, a ghastly smile passed over his pale lips, and quietly waving his 
left-hand in the direction of the valley, he said, in a calm tone, 

‘* Go home, Madame Corryeur—go home—you have no reason to 
be alarmed—go home !” 

Like a reprieved criminal at the scaffold’s foot, she could not at the 
first moment understand the announcement of mercy. She still main- 
tained her kneeling posture, and her words ran on in the same tone of 
supplication. 

‘‘ Why, you don’t suppose I was going to do you any harm?” said 
Balmat. 

‘“‘Oh, no!” replied she, recovering at once her consciousness of 
safety, and the cunning which prompted an avoidance of any thing 
likely to offend him. ‘It was only for that poor boy that I im- 
plored your compassion—he is punished sufficiently for my fault.” 
Balmat threw a scowl at the now recovering youth, who groaned 











and erithed pfrom pene ides ‘then said, in a! ‘quiet: but determined 


pr A this bp a hansen! to you ana to ‘bite, ea keep dis: deesddven: 
ture to yourselves. . If L.am further troubled by your: ‘peoples Ehave 
revenge in my own hands, Madame Corryeur.” 95! 

Alas. !.I fear so!” exclaimed she; you have us:all insyour power, 
Gabriel——do then be merciful,” (for once, she was near adding, but she 
eal down the words;) ‘and put me out of, pain with — te. poor 

ulie !” 

** What an extraordinary woman. you are,” réplied es apeliingby ¢ 
‘‘ what could I know of your daughter more than what every body 
knows ; she has herself told you two or three times, under her:own 
hand, that she is well and happy ?” 

« Ah, Gabriel, you do know more than that, and wren 1 éven that 
is not true.” 

‘* True.or false, itis none of my business; you know you once ac- 
cused ‘me of having murdered her.” 

‘‘L.ask your pardon for that suspicion—but that. you have some 
hand in, her concealment, I am now certain.” 

 Balmat only.answered by a laugh of mockery;:and then adding, 
as he pointed to the wounded youth who now slowly raised himself 
from the ground, ** You had better look to that lout‘and take him 
away,” he walked off into the wood with a steady and resolute air, not 
deiguing to reply to the continued entreaties of the afflicted : mother, 
who was afraid to follow him, and, when he disappeared, turned her 
attention to the young man, stanched the blood: that flowed from his 
head, and. returned. with him to the mill, 

Balmat, in the mean time, proceeded jon his’ deisaiie route, turning 
and twisting like a frightened hare; but not'so much from dread of a 
renewed pursuit, as from i hope of escaping from his own ayitating 
thoughts. 

Madame Corryeur. was not more terrified by the expectation of Bal- 
mat’s threatened violence than he was at the recollection of it, nor 
more rejoiced at the escape which had saved. him from the commission 
of the crime. The wild shriek which had recalled him to a sense of 
his, atrocity still rang in his ears. It was like a voice from heaven 
sent direct to his heart.. It was the warning of a guardian angel to 

make him pause on the brink of a precipice. He shuddered at she 
retrospect... He felt that if he had but dealt-one felon ‘blow, and 
killed the mother.of Julie, he was lost beyond hope. 

His next step would—as it seemed to his turbid ont Neprebiaer inevi- 
tably been the murder of Julie herself, and then perhaps his own de- 
struction. Picture upon picture rose up in his imagination, one more 
horrid than another... His suffering was intense. At times he stood 
still, and placing his hands upon his eyes, strove as it were to shut 
out those frightful i images. Then he would run forward for a space, as 
if to fly from his pursuing thoughts. 

At last he regained sufficient self-command to enable him to con- 
tinue his path, with some,show of calmness. It was a fixed determi- 
nation to fly, altogether, the scene of his suffering, and the chance of 
its renewal, that thus gave. himia respite from despair. To scrape to- 
gether all the ready money he could Jay his hands on, to sell his pro- 
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pertyoin» his house and mill, to:carry off Julie'into the’ ‘déepths'of the 
mountain chain, and farther if that retreat should be disco —_ 
these’ were the abrupt but positive resolutions now formed; and having 
thus made up his mind, he at length felt himself’ in a:fitting' mood to’ 
approach the chalet. sig ML 2 faees ch OL QyIovar Ya 

During the: fortnight which had just passed, with all the apparent 
speed which monotony gives to Time, Julie‘had become a perfect en- 
thusiast 4s to nature ;: and she was, day by day, more enamoured with: 
the romantic independence of her present life. A fortnight so passed 
in the ‘sequestered solitude of scenes ‘like those, without care or dis- 
quietude, ‘with’ anequality of enjoyment, and the ever-springing 
varieties! of nature to revel in, was like a day in the computation of a 
life. | 

‘To a-child of Julie’s temperament, it nevertheless. stamped: an in- 
fluence never to be effaced. The opening vigour of her character ex- 
ed:into maturity, like a flower shone on by the ripening’ sun. 
er mind seemed every hour to take in new lessons of strength and: 
purity, from the observance of nature’s grand simplicity.’ The sunrise 
and sunset, the mighty march of the moon, the regulated anarchy of 
the stars, the stupendous mountains and all their tributary forms of 
hill.and vale, and stream and cataract, worked upon the intellects of 
this young creature, until she scarcely felt herself to be a thing'of the 
mortal world to which she appertained. Had education been at hand 
to:graft:its miracles of knowledge on this stem of rude enthusiasm, 
our little Julie:might have become a paragon of cultivated science, in- 
stead of: the heroine of a simple mountain tale. 

Julie’s liking for Balmat grew rapidly, and took firm root as il grew. 
It. was:not)ia mere childish fancy for an attractive object, likely to be 
effaced) by the:new impression of another more attractive; but a solid 
regard, formed on one of those fixed principles which arise’ in early 
life from very brief occurrences. The soil of a young mind brings 
promptly to maturity any seed of sertiment, chance-sown in proper 
season; it dispenses with all the culture of reason and reflection, 
which in more advanced years is required to justify an attachment or 
confirm a passion. It was gratitude that formed the basis of Julie’s 
regard; and in a generous mind, capable of doing a service:-without 
selfishness, and receiving one without envy, that is the best foundation 
for affection. | 

Neither was Balmat’s one of those fleeting fancies which sport with 
its object, as a plaything to be changed for a new one at the bidding 
of caprice or fancy. He looked upon Julie as the instrument of a 
1 a power, used as it were to turn him-into the ways of virtuous 
thought. 

con more elevated mood, he considered her as a missionary from 
heaven itself, sent on his path of life for his conversion. "When with 
her he was ever alive to this notion ; and he admitted as if by right-her 
supremacy in their daily intercourse, on almost every matter of feeling 
or opinion. | Pe 

All this was very flattering to alittle girl hitherto the constant associate 
of children, and treated only as achild. Unconscious of any attribute 
that could entitle her to so’: much consideration on Balmat’s part, she 
regarded it as the effect of sheer goodnature and benevolence ; and 
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knowing herself to be the only object on which he had ever exercised 
these qualities, she was far more grateful than she would have been 
toany ordinary person. With the usual mistake of the inexperienced 
or thoughtless, she made the great error of estimating Balmat’s cha- 
racter according to his conduct towards her. 

That is the proper standard by which to measure our affections, 
but not our opinions. We may very well love the object we do not 
and cannot esteem. It is robbing the heart of one of its best pri- 
vileges, when we would force it to reject the offerings of those who 
treat us well, merely because they act ill towards others. Love, in all 
its modifications, is and ought to be an individuality. 

Had Julie been older or wiser, she would have known that few men 
are every thing to all men, and that each individual is entitled to form 
@ separate and distinct estimate of each, As it was, she was as tho- 

ly satisfied of Balmat’s worth, as she had reason to be of his re- 
; and a few days of their intercourse wholly removed every pre- 
vious impression in his disfavour. 

The delight of Gabriel at this rapid result was unbounded and deep- 
felt. He viewed himself,day by day, asa betterman. Julie’s childish 
embrace was worth a dozen homilies. He felt as though baptized unto 
grace without water. He was virtuaily recanting his errors without 
mummery or penance. 

The shock produced on Balmat by the incident awhile ago recorded, 
was therefore violent in the extreme. He seemed to have at once: re- 
la into all his former ferocity. Had he not imagined that the form 
of Julie interposed between her mother and his uplifted arm, he would 
have believed himself abandoned both by Heaven and her. But the 
wild workings of his mind all revolved round the conviction that she 
was his only chance of safety and happiness, the star by whose bright- 
ness he had alone to steer; and in that voyage of life which he now 
contemplated, he was resolved to carry her with him, at once his pilot 
and his cynosure. 

Julie could not rightly comprehend Balmat’s manner, or reach the 
exact meaning of the vague hints thrown out by him during that morn- 
ing’s visit. His mind was evidently troubled, and his words were at times 
unconnected and rambling. It was clear that his: thoughts, like even- 
ing shadows, embraced some far and dim perspective, on which they 
threw a still deeper shade. 

Julie was still too childish and inexperienced to send her mental 
vision into the space of abstraction in which her companion’s had wan- 
dered, but she had good sense enough to abstain from any attempt to 
‘i - his secret thoughts. 

he day was passed as usual by the two friends sauntering in the 
glen, reposing in the shade, and at times retiring into the chalet, for 
ews of refreshment, or for the preparation of each homely repast. 

y talked pretty much to the same effect as at other times, on sub- 
jects rather circumscribed, but full of local interest; but the particular 
air of thoughfulness which overcame all Balmat’s efforts to conquer it, 
threw a heaviness quite unusual on the day’s intercourse. He looked 
now and then with an air of regret at every object, as if a mental leave- 
taking was passing in his mind. He felt as if driven out by the neces- 
sity of fate from a paradise of his own making ; and he was perplexed by 
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doubts and fears as to Julie’s feelings on the proposal he was so soon to 
make and so resolved to enforce. | : 

As evening came on and his mind was more made up, he grew pro- 
portionably more composed, and he took his leave for the night in his 
usual affectionate and disembarrassed way. Julie had almost forgotten 
his early air of uneasiness, and she prepared to retire to rest as soon as 
he left the chalet, and locked the door with the accustomed precaution, 
orm all his confidence in his beloved prisoner never induced him to 
neglect. 

As Balmat took his downward course towards home, he felt the op- 
pression of the sultry air hang round him like the heavy gloom which 
seemed as though it stifled his thoughts; yet the unusual closeness of 
the atmosphere was not particularly remarked by one so little alive 
to external impressions, and not observant of changes of weather to 
which he was at most times indifferent. For the last fortnight a suc- 
cession of splendid days and nights had given an additional enchant- 
ment to the scenery of the Alps. Not a cloud had hovered on their 
sides, and yet the sunbeams were tempered by those delicious breezes 
which seem to steal out of the mountain’s breast, for no purpose but to 
sport with the wild flowers, and waft their perfumes abroad. 

Julie, who had fully enjoyed those exquisite advantages of the sea- 
son and the climate, now felt as she lay down on her leafy couch, all 
the oppression of the thick and heavy contrast to the — breath of 
the preceding nights. She tossed about uneasily for awhile, envying 
the goat which occupied a rude shed outside the chalet, and for the 
first time since she had taken up her present quarters, regretting and 
being discontented with the restraint which prevented her from rushing 
out into the open air, and seeking on a bed of grass the refreshing rest 
which was banished from her own. But youth and the impulses of na- 
ture make light of almost all obstacles of atmosphere or climate: Julie 
was soon asleep, nor were her ears disturbed by the distant growl of 
the thunder, nor her eyes affected by the pale flashes of lightning, 
which were like faint reflections from the snow-heaps that received 
the distant illumination. 

As soon as Balmat reached his dwelling, he began in earnest to look 
into his accounts, and turn in his mind the various details of his affairs 
necessary for the regulation of the removal which he contemplated for 
the morrow. Thus employed, he paid little attention to the oppressive 
heat, and less to the distant voice of the storm, which as night set in 
became more confirmed. 

It was evident to every one in a mood for observation, that nature 
was labouring in some great convulsion. Whirlwinds swept along the 
valley, raising up the dust in spiral columns, till they mingled with the 
misty shrouds that came down from the mountain sides. Rolling 
masses of vapour pressed on those lighter mists, and sudden darkness 
covered the whole landscape. The trees were shaken to the earth; 
even the gnarled stems became flexible, and bent their stubborn bulk 
before the blast. The waves of the little river were swollen and tossed in 
foam, far beyond either bank. The colossal battlements which hem in the 
valley were raked by the sudden storm-gusts, and huge fragments of 
rock were hurled down below as the hurricane increased. The time- 
worn trunks of many pine-trees were snapped across, branches were 
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whirled about like feathers in the air, and the ground groaned with 
the monstrous birth of uptorn roots scattered to and fro like unburied 
skeletons. — ris | | 

At last, while the hoarse wind galloped on, and the deep-mouthed 
caverns echoed its fierce moaning, the portals of Heaven appeared 
thrown wide open. The clouds cast out their hitherto pent-up furies. 
Vivid, streaming fires poured forth, and the rattling volley that followed 
every flash might be thought like the shouts. of mischief-loving fiends 
who sported in the elemental war. . 

Such is the moment when the mind that despises the mean home of 
human nothingness flies panting through the thunder-shaken space, 
soars far above the sordid confines of worldly things, and with the 
bold. pride that suits such a soul, feels that earth is not wide enough 
for man. : | bit 

But he who now rushed out into the storm, and braved its fary, was 
not moved by-any such elevated imaginings. It was.the mere. impulse 
of human passion, the powerful sense of affection stirring the pulse of 
animal courage, which urged forth Gabriel Balmat to throw himself 
between the natural fears of his young prisoner and the possible dangers 
to which she might be exposed. 

Not being a man of lively fancy he was not tortured by the dread of 
what might have already happened; but the whole force of his feelings 
being excited, he toiled along his path with the desperate confidence 
of a bold mind that believes itself in the moment of action invulnerable 
and invincible. His only feeling was ‘« Let me reach her,” Once on 
os spot, he had no doubts as to his ability to soothe, inspire, and save 

r. 
And so he laboured on, blown to the earth more than once by the 
wind, drenched by the flood of rain, beaten by the hailstones, half 
blinded by the sulphureous flashes, and almost stunned by the thun- 
derelaps andthe roaring of the storm. 

When he was about halfway up the path to. the chalet, a sudden 
cessation of all those difficulties took place. All was as still and calm 
as though nature had sunk into a deep sleep: not « sound was heard 
but. the rushing of the mountain-streams, now swelled into so many 
cataracts, and which here and there sweeping across Balmat’s path, 
formed new obstacles to retard, but without power to finally: prevent his 

ess, 

Never had he made so fatiguing a march, yet never had he felt less 
susceptible of fatigue. He was braced up to a. power of physical en- 
durance that nothing seemed capable of subduing. 

The calm | which had so suddenly succeeded to the late furious agi- 
tation left Balmat time for reflection ; and now, forthe first time, his 
thoughts turned fora moment to the possible: personal chances which 
might have befallen Julie in her solitude, and:tothe effect which so fear- 
ful a tempest might have produced on her mind.,;The mental shock of 
this reflection urged him rapidly forward....He soon reached the en- 
trance of the glen, and pushingion through every impediment of mud 
and stones, forced outwards.by the rushing: stream, he. was making 
rapid progress, when.a)sudden. flash of lightning, and: a-close following 
Saeereers told him that the storm had burst out anew and near at 














He sprang forward with breathless speed. © A quick succession ‘of 
flashes showed him his way clearly—he gained a view of the little hut 
—he threw up his hands towards heaven, and uttered a faint shout ‘of 
joy; when at the instant another cloud, ‘that seemed waiting over the 
spot that he might witness the catastrophe, opened wide, a stream 
of fire’ shot out directly on the chalet’s roof. The crash of the thunder 
was so quick that Balmat could not hear the noise of the shattered 
walls; but he was. in no want of light to see that the little building 
was split open to the earth, and that it lay there a heap of ruins. 

‘Who has not felt the heart-sickness of fear for a beloved object— 
the sense of powerless affliction at being unable to ward off a danger 
from: the one best loved? It was such that now unmanned the fierce 
Balmat for a moment, even unto complete prostration. Then came the 
horrid thought that Julie must have been destroyed — that was the 
spring that gave him instant motion again. : 

Balmat was a mind to rush into a knowledge of the worst. | He 
sprang forward, leaped over the rugged barrier of ruined: wall, and 
beheld Julie, pale, breathless, but unharmed, sitting on ‘her | little 
couch, and looking up with fixed gaze at the mountains, which were 
incessantly illuminated by the broad flashes, and might be supposed 
shaken to their’ very base by the terrific peals that rattled through ‘the 
whole Alpine chain. 

As soon as Julie saw Balmat she rushed into his arms. He was 
completely overpowered: by the varied emotions so rapidly excited, 
and so forcibly felt.» He clasped her close, but did not speak a word 
in reply to-her expressions of delight at having him with her, of asto- 
nishment at her escape, and of admiration at the awful scene which 
was still at intervals represented before her. 

“Oh, Julie!” said Balmat, at length, “I have suffered much’ on 
your account, but most of all from remorse at having exposed you to 
this. Thank God, you have escaped — you must now leave this 
wretched place. The storm is going down to the valley—we may 
safely follow it, Julie—let us hurry away—the rain is still heavy—you 
must not linger here or on the road.” 

‘And where are we to go, Monsieur Balmat?” asked she, almost 
tremblingly. 

‘‘ Where? wherever your heart prompts to, Julie,” said he. 

‘‘Oh, thank you, thank you a thousand times—to my father’s— 
to my father’s then. Oh; think what my parents may have felt on ‘my 
account during this scene. How wicked I have been to have left them 
so long in suspense about'me. You would have taken me home long 
ago if I had required it. Oh, Iam ashamed of myself. This frightful 
scene has been'a punishment for my unnatural conduct. How good 
God has been not to kill me outright. Oh, come, come, Monsieur 
Balmat, my dear, kind friend and protector, take me home.” 

‘« Yes, Julie, I will indeed: take you home, and much do I give pratse 
to Heaven for having spared you. Oh, dearest Julie, if you knew 
what agony I felt about you, you would love me I am sure.” 

‘* T do love you, very, very much—I assure you I do.” ; 

‘** And you will not let your father and mother turn you against 
me?” 

“ Oh, they will love you too—you may depend on it they will— 
when you restore me to them—when I tell them all you have done to 
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make me happy, and the fearful danger you have snatched me from, 
and come to share in, all out of love to me.” 

“Well, Julie, I trust in you. I care not for any one else ; but I 
hope the memory of this night will make you love me always, and in 

of every one.” 

With these words, solemnly spoken, Balmat wrapped Julie’s cloak 
about her, produced her bonnet from the rubbish around, and hastily 
snatching a few articles of her dress, he took her under his arm, and 
carefully led her out. Once beyond the ruined walls she stopped, 
and anxiously looked about. Balmat knew what she sought for, and 
leading her aside, he said, 

“It is no matter for to-night. I will come up for her in the morn- 
ing—do not mind now.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Julie, quickly, and stopping as she spoke, ‘‘ I understand 
she is dead—she is killed by the lightning !” 

‘* Yes, my little friend, it is indeed true, Your favourite lies dead 
there in her shed—I saw her as we came out.” 

A violent flood of tears was Julie’s answer. Without saying another 
word, she hastily drew her arm from under Balmat’s, turned towards 
the shed, and there saw the lifeless body of her goat, the object of her 
last fortnight’s constant attachment, the companion of her solitude, the 
link which seemed to keep up her connexion with home. She was sin- 
cerely and severely grieved. 

Balmat never attempted to console her. He would have stood be- 
side her all night, had she remained there weeping over her lost fa- 
vourite. But she soon turned away again; for child as she was, she 
had the higher object of home happiness strongly stirring in her 
heart. 

Very few words were spoken on the way to the valley... They soon 
arrived at Paul Corryeur’s house. There were lights within; as if the 
family had not yet ventured to retire to bed, though the storm had 
gradually spent itself, and afresh and delicious calm had followed 
upon its furious traces. ? 

‘*Open the door,” said Balmat, striking against it with his stick. 

*“*Oh, God! it is that monster, Gabriel!” exclaimed the mother’s 
voice from within. 

Balmat’s teeth were involuntarily grinded together, and he blushed 
deeply, but there was no light to betray his emotion. 

** Oh, my dearest mamma, it is ]—pray let me in,” said Julie. 

A scream of joy was the answer; and in a moment the door opened 
and both the father and mother appeared, and clasped their recovered 
daughter in their arms. 

Balmat stood fora while without moving, looked on, and seemed to 
enjoy the scene. 

‘* What is all this ?—whence come you ?—where has she been, Ga- 
briel? Tell me all about it,” said Corryeur. 

“She will tell you, neighbour Paul,” replied Balmat, in a voice 
almost inaudible from emotion. 

“Oh, God bless you for this, Gabriel !—you have saved my life in 
restoring my child,” sobbed forth Madame eur. 

6 Come in, come in, Gabriel—you are drenched with the rain, and 
looking dreadfully tired. Come, and have something to comfort you. 
Come in,” said Paul. 
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“No, Paul, not to-night—I really cannot,” replied Balmat, resisting 
his entreaties and his efforts to bring him into the house. 

‘‘ Well then, to-morrow you will come and see us—to let us thank 
you for this blessed relief, and to explain all that has occurred—to be 
friends with us, in short—you will come to-morrow, Gabriel ?” 

‘« Oh, yes, a surely will,” added the mother. 

“« Ay, that he will, I promise for him,” exclaimed Julie, embracing 
Balmat, with the most affectionate air, 

** Julie, you have performed a miracle: Yes, my good neighbours, I 
will come and see ye to-morrow,” said Gabriel. 

And squeezing the hands of both husband and wife, and imprinting 
a long kiss on Julie’s forehead, he walked away, while they, after 
watching till they could no longer see his dark form in the gloom, re- 
tired into their now happy home again.* 








BIRDS. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Birps! birds! ye are beautiful things, 

With your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving wings. 
Where shall Man wander, and where shall he dwell, 
Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well ? 

Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark, 

Ye have nests in the forest all tangled and dark ; 

Ye build and ye brood ’neath the cottagers’ eaves, 

And ye sleep on the sod ’mid the bonnie green leaves ; 

Ye hide in the heather, ye lurk in the brake, 

Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake ; 

Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard-deck’d Jand, 
Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand ; 
Beautiful birds, ye come thickly around, 

When the bud’s on the branch and the snow’s on the ground ; 
Ye come when the richest of roses flush out, 

And ye come when the yellow leaf eddies about. 


Gray-haired pilgrim, thou hast been 
Round the chequered world I ween; 
Thou hast lived in happy lands, 
Where the thriving city stands ; 
Thou hast travell’d far to see 

Where the city used to be; 

Chance and change are everywhere, 
Riches here and ruins there ; 


f Wendel apeas obtain ee to defer the conclusion of this story till our next 
hum e 




















Birds. 


Pilgrim, thou hast gazed on all, 
On rising pile and fading wall. 
Tell us, saw ye not, brave birds, 
In the crumbled halls of old, 
Where monarch’s smile and rulers’ moude,;. 
Breathed above the chaliced gold? . 
Say who is it now that waits _ 
At the “‘ hundred brazen gates ?” 
Who is now the great High Priest, 
Bending o’er the carrion feast? 
Who is now the reigning one, 
O’er the dust of Babylon ? 
It is the owl with doleful scream, 
Waking the jackal from his dream ; 
It is the Raven black and sleek, 
With shining claw and sharpened beak ; 
It is the Vulture sitting high 
In mockery of thrones gone by. 


Pilgrim, say, what dost thou meet 

In busy mart and crowded street ? 
There the smoke-brown Sparrow sits, 
There the dingy Martin flits, 

There the tribe from dove-house coop, 
Take their joyous morning swoop ; 
There the treasured singing pet, 

In his narrow cage is set, 

Welcoming the beams that come 
Upon his gilded prison-home. 


Wearied pilgrim, thou. hast march’d 

O’er the desert dry and parch’d, 

Where no little flower is seen, 

No dew-drop cold, no oasis green, 

What saw’st thou there ? the Ostrich fast 
As Arab steed or northern blast, 

And the stately Pelican 

Wondering at intrusive man, 


Pilgrim, say, who was it show'd 
A ready pathway to the Alp? 

Who was it crossed your lonely road, 
From the valley to the scalp ? * 

Tired and timid friends had failed, 
Resting in the hut below, 

But your bold heart still was hailed 












Birds. 


By the Eagle and the Crow. 
Pilgrim, when you sought the clime’ 
Of the myrtle, palm, and lime, 
Where the diamond loves to hide, 
Jostling rubies by its side, 

Say, were not ‘the brightest gleams 
Breaking on your dazzled eye 
From the thousand glancing beams 

Poured in feathered blazonry ? 
Pilgrim, hast thou seen the spot, 
Where the winged forms come not ? 


Mariner! mariner! thou may’st go 
Far as the strongest wind can blow, 
But much thou'lt tell when thou comest back 
Of the sea running high and the sky growing black, 
Of the mast that went, with a rending crash, 
Of the lee-shore seen by the lightning’s flash, 
And never shalt thou forget to speak 
Of the white Gull’s cry and the Petrel’s shriek. 
For out on the ocean, leagues away, 
Madly skimmeth the boding flock, 
The storm-fire burns, but what care they ? 
’Tis the season of joy and the time for play, 
When the thunder-peal and the breaker’s spray 
Are bursting and boiling around the rock. 


Lovers linger in the vale 

While the twilight gathers round, 
With a fear lest mortal ear 

Should listen to the whisper’d sound. 
They would have no peering eye 

While they tell the secret tale, 
Not a spy may venture nigh, 

Save the gentle Nightingale. 
Swinging on the nearest bough 
He may witness every vow, 
Perch’d upon the tree close by, 
He may note each trembling sigh ; 
Favoured bird, oh thou hast heard 
Many a soft and mystic word, 
While the night-breeze scarcely stirr’d, 
And the stars were inthe sky. 


Up in the morning, while the dew 
Is splashing in crystals o’er him, 
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Birds. 


The ploughman hies to the upland rise, 
But the Lark is there before bim. | 
He sings while the team is yoked to the share, 
He sings when the mist is going, 
He sings when the noon-tide south is fair, 
He sings when the west is glowing. 495 ot On 
Now his pinions are spread o’er the peasant’s head, 
Now he drops in the furrow behind -hin, 
Oh the Lark is a merry and constant mate, 
Without favour or fear to bind him, ,..... 


Beautiful birds! how the schoolboy remembers | 

The warblers that chorused his holiday tune, 

The Robin that chirp’d in the frosty Decembers, ) 

The Blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned June,— 
That school-boy remembers his holiday ramble, 

When he pull’d every blossom of palm he could see, 

When his finger was raised as he stopped in the bramble 

With ** Hark! there’s the Cuckoo, how close he must be.” 


Beautiful birds ! we've encircled thy names 

With the fairest of fruits and the fiercest of flames. 
We paint War with his Eagle and Peace with her Dove, 
With the red bolt of Death and the olive of Love; 3 

The fountain of Friendship is never complete 

Till ye coo o’er its waters, so. sparkling and sweet ; 

And where is the hand that would dare to divide 

Even Wisdom’s grave self from the Owl by her side ? 


Beautiful creatures of freedom and light, 

Oh where is the eye that groweth not bright 

As it watches you trimming your soft, glossy coats, 
Swelling your bosoms and ruffling your throats. 

Oh! I would not ask as the old ditties sing, 

To be “ happy as sand-boy” or ‘‘happy as king,” 

For the joy is more blissful that bids me declare, 

“‘ 1’m as happy as all the wild birds in the air.” 

I will tell them to find me a grave when. die 

Where no marble will shut out theglorious sky ; 

Let them give me a tomb where the daisy will bloom, 
Where the moon will shine down and the leveret pass by ; 
But be sure there’s a tree stretching out high and wide, 
Where the Linnet, the. Thrush, and the Wood-lark may hide, 
For the truest and purest of requiems heard 

Is the eloquent hymn of the beautiful Bird. 
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A MIDNIGHT PASSAGE OF THE MONT DU CHAT. 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, 


Norutne, I suppose, but ‘‘ a saving disposition” could have tem 
me, while the meek and censle:-tueldan sun of England was still ace 
ing down, with his very best summer smile upon Iifracombe—that 
loveliest of all English watering-places—nothing else could have 
tempted me to turn away, and scamper over sea and land, for the 
sake of taking a ramble among the lakes and mountains of Savoy. 
This roving disposition, however, becomes now and then a pilot that 
leads one into very pleasant waters; and though I am now going to 
narrate an adventure which certainly might have ended in mischief, I 
am in no humour, even while relating it, to quarrel with any of the 
circumstances to which it was owing. | 

Moreover, it is but justice to the wisdom which originated the 
scheme, to declare that nothing could be better imagined and better 
timed for the purpose of indulging my companion and myself in a 
series of contrasts, exceedingly well calculated to amuse the fancy. 
Our excursion has, in truth, been a succession of shifting scenes, all 
admirably well calculated to set each other off to advantage. 

I have often, in looking about me while wandering here. and there 
over the pleasantly varied surface of our beautiful earth, amused myself 
by fancying that there were marked characteristics belonging to the 
different portions of it, curiously made up of the physical peculiarities 
of each region, and of the moral peculiarities of its inhabitants. In 
the ‘* vine-covered hills and gay valleys of France,” may one not see a 
harmony of tone between the land and its indwellers that proves, al- 
most at a glance, that they were made for each other, and would mu- 
tually experience a very melancholy change if they were separated ? 
How could any human being, less goodhumoured and easily pleased 
than a Frenchman, go on from generation to generation, travelling 
from Paris to Lyons, or to Calais, or to Lisle, or to Strasburg, or to 
Orleans, or, in short, in any direction you will, and still continue to testify 
and declare that not any nation of the earth, nor all the nations of the 
earth put together, can show so picturesque a territory? And what 
can be so charmingly characteristic as the reasons they bring forward 
to justify and explain their admiration ? 

They can see in every closely-trimmed and wearisomely monotonous 
vineyard, a varied and a brilliant loveliness that seems to partake of all 
the wit hereafter to be inspired by the crop it bears. And what can 
accord better than the rapt, poetic, imaginative temperament of the 
whole Teutonic race, with the bold, majestic, varied surface of -all the 
lands that speak their tongue? From the towering glacier to the soft 
valley that nestles at its feet, from the sweeping Danube and abound- 
ing Rhine, to the sparkling Moselle and the dancing Inn; from each 
and all,.and from ten thousand thousand other sources equally prolific, 
may we not trace that boundless variety of thought and of illustration, 
which place our nobly imaginative German cousins on the high intel- 
lectual ground they occupy? And does not the heaven of Italy foster 
still, though silently, all the glowing energy of thought and action 
A 
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which marked:it when in health ?—and which may mark it yet again 
ere our globe withers away for ever.. And America? Does not the 
endless continuity of her. rivers, suggest the “ go ahead” system be- 
yond the power of mistake?» .,, 5... | 

And England, with her temperate clime, and temperately high 
mountains, and temperately broad rivers, does not ber phusique in all 
things correspond admirably with her morale? Does she not in all 
her operations show good at need, and convertible to all utili- 
ties? Beautiful assaé, and immoderate only in wealth and greatness ? 
Yes, yes, all this is too true to be either battled for or controverted, 
and greatly do such varieties beguile the long journey of fife. | 

And so, after luxuriating for some weeks among the-lovely rocks 
and coves of Ilfracombe, amidst scenery often solemn without being 
sombre, and ‘noble without being gigantic, the abovementioned roving 
disposition sent us off again. 

The first thing in the way of comical contrast that occurred to 
amuse us+—to amuse me, I should say, forin this my companion did not 
share—was furnished by the ladies’ style of bathing at Paris. At Il- 
fracombethere is a deeply-sheltered cove of exquisite beauty, looking 
so sacredly apart, that it is impossible to enter it without feeling that 
Diana and her dainty train might there indulge in playing with the 
cool clear waves for ever, without fearing any audacious hunter’s eye, 
or fisher’s either. But how did I findthem managing these matters in 
France ?: 

The lady’s bathing-cove at Ilfracombe was such a favourite spot 
with me, that often, very often, [ was wont, though no sea-bather my- 
self, to repair to it, early and late, with some favourite volume in my 
hand, which ‘rarely, however, succeeded for ten minutes together in 
withdrawing my eyes from the deep-green sea (with all its battery of 
rocks) surrounding the delicious basin, forever ready for the bather’s 
use, and which green-sea seemed to be for ever dashing froth and foam 
into the airyas if Neptune, with a patent artillery of his own, was 
keeping watch and: ward over his fair invaders. And here, in all the 
mystery.of deepest solitude, the daughters of England having once, 
twice, thrice, perhaps, kissed their native guardian, retreated with shy 
step and: dripping drapery, each one to her solitary dressing-room, 
where scarcely, a sister’s eye was permitted to follow. — 

It: was butavery few days after quitting this most characteristic 
English bathing-ground, that I found myself, by the invitation of a 
Parisian friend, in the midst of the lady’s swimming-school on the 
Seine. Never shall I forget the feeling of astonishment which my first 
glace rounsdits ample enclosure occasioned me! 

My. ftiend led me to a bridge that crossed the middle of the enclo- 
sure, and) from this vantage-ground I looked round, and saw about a 
hundred figures, clothed in little blue camisoles, which reached from 
the throat,to the waist, with pantaloons to match. Some were in the 
water and some outof it; the latter running along the banks of this 
huge lady-pond, playing a,thousand gambois, and from time to time 
springing ‘with an, Undine plunge into the midst of their floating com- 
panions—~all laughing, all talking, all frolicking—with the exception of 
here and there a novice, who was learning the art of swimming in 
sober earnest; and from. whom. there occasionally arose a sort of 
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drowning ‘Soh! oh! oh!” as her newly-applied strength failed her, and 
she found it necessary to call upon the switniing master foraid.: 

_ This swimming-master, a quiet, respectable-looking man:of ‘thirty, 

five or ow appeared to devote himself’ to: one’ pupil at'a’time, mer 
ifthe pupil happened to be a new one, was quite necessary, as’ these 
fair floaters were disporting in water of about twenty feet déep..: /He 
carried, a long pole.in his hand, with’a handle conveniently formed» to 
receive the grasping fingers of the failing water-nymphsye:. ily 
:»At,the first glance the scene was too grotesque not to producea 
laugh ;,but a second showed a multitude of either pretty, or: amusing; 
or interesting varities, which soon riveted the attention, and rendered 
the whole spectacle something that it was exceedingly difficult: to 
come gazing upon. At one point a group of very young girls; some 
of them quite children indeed, with an anxious mother or two:in ‘the 
midst, were gazing at each other’s queer costume with» unbounded 
merriment, as they stood dallying on the brink preparatory to taking 
the plunge, tit onl’ 

; Same among these pretty little'naiads swam like otters);-and these, 
conscious of their power and consequent safety, defied their more timid 
companions to all sorts of watery gambols. At the head'of! the ins 
closure, where the water is deepest, a light flight of ‘steps leads to an 
elevation of about twenty feet perhaps, and those who feared not to 
dive, seemed to like nothing so well as the scampering up’ these'steps, 
and with their slender figures rendered slenderer still by placing-their 
arms.as Closely as possible in straight lines beside them, letting them+ 
selyes drop into the water by taking one bold step forward. ‘There 
was something so exceedingly startling to unaccustomed: eyes in thus 
seeing play and danger mixed together by: young girls, ‘with so:mtch 
reckless daring, that it required some little time to get rid of' a:feeling 
of alarm; but when convinced that they were all as safe as if they had 
een lying on down pillows, instead of transparent waves, I begai to 
enjoy the scene exceedingly. | \ 

Nothing, perhaps, excites the animal spirits more than: a:cop/ous 

ablution in cold water; and this may account for the boundless gaiety 
with which the majority of these dark-blue mermaids pursued) their 
sport—rolling, tumbling, bounding onwards, darting backwards—now 
on their breasts, now on their backs, now turning round and round 
with an agility which, under the circumstances, seemed tome almost 
miraculous, and now Hoating so quietly, and with so very little visible 
rag that they seemed intending to take a nap upon their liquid 
pillows. 

As usual in all cases where activity of movement makes the prin- 
cipal point of display, the prettiest part of the performers were. the 
youngest ; but, nevertheless, there was one lady who, though decidedly 
past the age when the beauté du diable is so ‘apparent as to~eclipse, 
in some degree, every other charm, was still extremely lovely; and 
she had, moreover, condescended to bestow a few picturesque touches 
on her head-gear, having twisted the coloured kerchief, which pro- 
tected her locks from all superfluous moisture, into something.-of 
Eastern outline, and very literally turning to “favour and to pretti- 
ness,” what, in most other instances, had an effect rather unpleasantly 
the reverse. 1 
This lady was a most accomplished swimmer; but, unlike ber juve- 
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nile rivals, she displayed not her skill either by springing ‘from on high 
into the flood, or by diving with dauntless courage till: long lost to 
sight.' Neither did she dart with the velocity of an arrow from one 
end of the long enclosure to the other. Her feats were not feats of 
strength, but of grace; and I was soon so completely fascinated by 
her various beautiful manceuvrings, that I could look at nothing else. 
She soon perceived that { was watching her, and goodhumouredl 

passed again, and again, and again under the — on which I mind, 
turning up her large lustrous eyes, and smiling till every bright pearl 
in the double row that Nature had given her, seemed to laugh at me 
out of the water as she passed. | 

I very soon became certain that she was in some way or other a 
student of attitudes, for nothing could be more skilful than the man- 
ner in which she contrived to vary the monotony which her exercise 
seemed to require. But though she certainly was taking exercise, and 

retty strong exercise too, I presume, her movements gave much more 
Bie idea of lazy, voluptuous indolence than of violent exertion, She 
seemed to pillow her head on the water in a way that no one else did, 
and turned now on this side, and now on that, and now completely 
over, with a noiseless slowness of movement, which was rather cal- 
culated to suggest the idea of her doing so to avoid the annoyance of 
some rudely-twisted rose-leaf that had crossed her path, than that she 
was straining her muscles to avoid the disagreeable alternative of being 
drowned. , 

Before I left the swimming-school, I learned that this beautiful 
swimmer was an actress at one of the minor theatres. But I believe 
I have swum away after all these water-witches to an immeasurable 
distance from Savoy and the Mont du Chat. Wanderers will be wan- 
derers still, whether flourishing their pilgrim’s staff or their gray goose- 

uill ! 
7 Well! The next thing that struck me in the way of contrast was 
the bright sky, the flat fields, and the gay-coloured peasantry of the 
Bourbonais, who, in all the pomp and pageantry of a fair-day, were 
strutting about with their indescribable straw-hats stuck on the top of 
their heads, grapes in their hands, and bouquets in their hair. 

Every feature of our beauteous I[ifracombe was so stamped upon 
my memory, that I had but to close my eyes, in order to have the 
distant picture as distinctly before me as the present one. It was like 
turning to a bold, cold, severe, and spirit-raising landscape by Salva- 
tor, from a warm, snug, glowing, living copy from Nature, by 
Rubens. | 

Contrast the third, was furnished by a travelling companion in the 
coupé. This was a middle-aged French gentleman, sensible, well- 
informed, obliging, and agreeable. 

At the fair we all purchased peaches, and vile things they were, but 
ripe, and abounding with juice: When our French companion had 
completed his repast, he deliberately let down a very neat new silk blind 
(we were travelling by the diligence, the carriage was quite new and very 
nice), and diligently, for several minutes together, wiped and dried his 


fingers it. 

How deep into the moral peculiarities of the two nations may we 
fairly go to account for the difference of proceeding in such a matter as 
this? . . . And so we got to Beauvoisin ; and there, we determined, 
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having twice seen the Pass des Echelles, that we would not.see it again 
this time, but look at the Mont.du Chat instead... .. 4) «4. 

That we might set out upon this expedition without losingtime .on 
the following morning, we got our baggage examined by the Sardinian 
authorities overnight, and weary work it was, for unfortunately we had 
a good many books; all, however, of the most innocent and innoxious 
kind, but. this did not avail us, for they were all seized, as well as a 

or two of writing-paper, of a quality only to be found in Paris, 
and which was probably taken, not because there was any mischief in 
it just then, but lest there might be by and by. The whole of the 
offending articles were put under official seals, and what became of 
them afterwards we have yet to learn.* 

We bore our misfortune as well as we could, and quite forgot it the 
next morning, when at six o'clock on one of the clearest and sweetest 
of September mornings, we found ourselves trotting along sideways, 
in» the queerest but most commodious of carriages, well stuffed, upon 
easy springs, and so near the ground that one might be in and out of 
ita dozen times in as many minutes, without the driver being con- 
sulted on the subject. This facility in the transferring one’s person 
tothe spot from whence one most wished to look out, was especially 
agreeable in a country so surpassingly lovely as that through which 
we were passing, and I shall even account my little Savoy ‘ volantia,” 
as this machine is called, with its one horse, its four wheels, and._ its 
easily unhooked little wicket in front of the sidelong seat, as one of the 
very st conveyances I ever got into. 

We’ followed the course of the Guiers Vif, so called in contradis- 
tinction to the Guiers Mort, which runs near the Grande Chartreuse, 
to the village of St. Genix, where we breakfasted in a queer little café, 
not in a style sufficiently luxurious to tempt. us to the loss of much 
time. The narrow little valley, often just wide enough, with scarcely 
an inch tospare, for the river and the “ volantin” to run side by. side, 
isivery pretty; but it is after passing St. Genix that the beauty of the 
excursion commences. 

Near the village, the Guiers Vif falls into the Rhone, and from that 
point, the road, following the upward course of the latter river, presents 
@ ceaseless succession of beautiful landscapes. Near the point of junc- 
tion, a bold suspension-bridge over the Rhone, with a picturesque 
castle on a towering height above, both named ‘de cordon,” produces 
one of those startling landscapes, which no eye can contemplate with 
indifference. 

The mountain of the Grande Chartreuse is one of the most remark- 
able points in its majestic back-ground. From this point to the beauti- 
fully situated little town of Yenne, the valley of the Rhone offers a se- 
ries of pictures that it would be difficult to rival any where. On the 
right, in ascending the river, this valley is bounded by noble limestone 
cliffs, rising almost perpendicularly from the road. At intervals, how- 
ever, there are soft and gracious. slopes of the richest verdure, varied 
ey a growth of underwood: that’ sometimes assumes the aspect of a 

rest, 

The road often skirts the blue and rapid stream with nothing but a 
parapet to divide them, but retreats at intervals to leave space forthe 





* These were all forwarded to us at Florence afterwards. 
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ast. masses of rock which have fallen from the, cliffs above.: Qa. the 
other side of the river, the hills rise more, gently. and are for the. most 
cu. ° : meet SW .evowias aon) Jeet Dili 

_As the road approaches Yenne,. the, scenery. increases..in interest. 
A French fort of very imposing appearance, called St. Pierre. Chitel, 
defends the narrow pass, and at its foot the, river makes, a sharp: turn 
eastward, and is soon found to be issuing. forth from, a marrow gorge 
between the mountains... Immediately , beneath, the.fort, | a :suspen- 
sion-bridge connects Savoy and France, and, passing .by| .the-foot of 
this, the road and .the river enter the defile,together, ,and have: it 
all to themseives, Had the light of day shone.a litle less brilliantly 
above us, or had the days of the mountain banditti,,been, Jess com- 
pletely gone and over, this would have been a very pretty spot/to get 
up an adventure in; but now with all its pretty frowns,;,and: pic- 
turesque gloominess, it looks like a spot well calculated to frighten 
aint if they chanced to come upon it unexpectedly.in a moonlight 
ram bie. | | 

At Yenne we dined, not too luxuriously, and then, traversed a few 
miles of peculiarly rich country preparatory to beginning .the ascent 
of the Mont du Chat. But all this lovely scenery,|,had,not. been 
passed through au grand galop, nor even au petit; trop,-but we had | 
walked very deliberately through great part, of it, enjoying heartily a 
manne of conveyance which enabled us to linger.on our road as muchas 
we oH | 

It was, I believe, about six o'clock whea we quitted. Yenne, and.as the 
moon was nearly at the full, we had no doubt; of _being»able.to reach 
Chambéry, without having any cause to repent of the delay.in: which: we 
had indulged. So off we set again in excellent spirits, | and. with 
that delightful species of excitement which is always felt,:I, believe, at 
the approach of a celebrated mountain-pass, by. those to whom the 
climbing it is as completely a labour of love, as, it\is.to me and my 
companion. It chanced that it was not till,our dinner at Yenne was 
concluded that. we remembered the celebrity of one.particular species 
of wine which is the growth of a vineyard. in.the neighbourhood. We 
were by no means inclined to delay further our already late) departure 
for the purpose of renewing our. dessert. with the accompaniment of 
this vin d'Albasse, as it is called, but neither were wewilling to omit 
the opportunity of tasting the only produce.of the grape which is 
thought to resemble champagne, and which has, moreover the addi- 
tional interest of owing its existence to the patriotism of a native prince 
who brought the first plants that produced it from Cyprus. 

We accordingly purchased a flask, and stowed.it in.,.a corner of the 
carriage, being cautioned, however, by the seller, not to leave it there 
too long, as it was sufficiently mousseuzx in its nature to burst. its 
bonds and descend upon us.in a sparkling shower, if.we permitted it to 
remain there too long. Accordingly. our, travelling corkscrew and 
drinking-cups were brought forth as soon as we began the-ascent of the 
mountain, We found. the wine very good, very much\up, and, as it 
seemed to me, very strong, and, moreover, we agreed that it would 
have, been greatly improved by .bemg) frappé. ..However, we each 
took our .cup full and then. perceiving that the. view was already 


becoming more splendid, and the path beside the road in every. way ip- 
viting, we determined to walk; but fearing that our ma 


emently 
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mousseur wine might play us'a’trick in our'absence, and’ Cause 
dusty little ‘carriage to undergo a more thorough washing ‘than’ W 
should just then approve, we made over the flask to the’ driver, ‘éx- 
aor the reasons for our generosity, and telling him to do ‘whatever 
cheliked>with’ it;save replacing it inside’ the carriage. ‘And then. we 
‘began ‘to’ mount ‘slowly, and luxuriously, in the sweet freshening breeze 
ofievening, with a‘landscape at our feet, that seemed to spread it 
wider ‘and wider as we mounted. ' But’ slowly as we walked, the horse, 
as it seemed; walked more slowly still, for we soon left it behind us, 
and ‘continued to mount the admirably well-managed ascent, without 
giving ourselves a moment's concern for having lost sight of it. The 
only living’ thing we met was a wood-cutter, and this was just at the 
spot where the brushwood which so richly clothes the lower part of 
the; mountain begins to vanish by degrees, giving place to the sharp- 
}y-pointed savage-looking rocks which form the great beacou-point of 
the neighbourhood. He was driving, very literally driving before hit, a 
small cart filled with wood, which was mounted on four low wheels, and 
which by the aid of an occasional touch from him, was steadily pur- 
suing its way towards Yenne without the assistance of any horse, ass, 
oxy or mule, whatever. aha 

»» After passing this very independently locomotive machine, ‘the 
ascent became: steeper, and we began to look back the way we’ had 
come in the hope of descrying the carriage, for I had just then a no- 
tion that being carried for the next mile or so might be still more de- 
lightful than walking. © But we looked in vain. Still however we were 
notin the least-degree alarmed or annoyed; instead of resting by means 
of the carriage, we reposed ourselves by standing still and gazing on the 
gorgeous landscape. 

6 The air was ‘so deliciously bright and clear that we never: troubled 
ourselves to decide how much of the silvery light around us proceeded 
from the sun, and’ how mach ‘from the moon; had we done this’ we 
should have discovered that night was very rapidly taking the place of 
day,and'that it would be quite as well to be looking after our bagga 
aSluxuriating in the splendour of the glorious but fading light which 
was spread over the enormous landscape below. The magnificent ter- 
races of this noble road were ‘more delightful to me than almost any 
Iihad ever traversed for they were protected by a parapet, so that, 
as Rousseau ‘says, ‘‘ cela faissait que je pouvais regarder le fond, et 
gaguer des vestiges tout a mon aise.” , 

> And-long-did we enjoy the occupation afforded by hanging over this 
precious parapet/ ard‘ tracing the principal objects of the country 
through which we had been travelling, I, with true feminine courage, 
selecting the spots, where the precipice was the most awfully perpen- 
dicular, for the purpose of enjoying the ‘stirring sense of danger, in 
union with the comfortable’ feeling of security : mach as I haye’seen_a 
little dog. barking ‘at-a® great’ one: athwart the- bars of a lofty gate. 
The whole scene -was‘oné of great’ beauty. -On one side, an almost 
boundless: landscape through which ‘the Rhone might still be traced, 
éatching the fading light at intervals, and causing here a ruined tower, 
and there. a massive fort; to look ‘mysteriously dark by the contrast. 
Qn-the other, the road was sometimes skirted ‘by patches’ of stunted 
but very! picturesque underwood, and sometimes by huge masses of 
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rock, that pierced through the soil, and showed us plainly enough what 
ort of we had got to. 7 

‘To render the effect perfect, the clear young voice of a peasant-girl, 

i a score or so of goats before her, broke upon the stillness of 
this most lovely evening with a sweet pipelike purity of tone that was 
delightful. As she and her goats slowly opened upon us from behind a 
projecting crag, I caught distinctly a few of the words she was singing, 
which were remarkable as being neither French nor Italian, but some- 
thing that seemed to hover between both. " 

To my great delight I afterwards got hold of an old ballad-sort of 
thing, at Chambéry, from which I am convinced her morsel was taken. 
The lines run thus : . 

os aan a eH 

u len Ges al 
Son tr zanti zomo 
Que son amoireu de méi ; 
L’on é¢ le fi d’on conto, 
L’utro é le fi d’on prince, 
Un utro é le fi d’on ré— 
O ché amor per me! 

The watching this girl and her goats, and the listening to her song, 
helped very effectively to beguile us of a little more of our precious | 
time; but when she had quite passed out of sight and hearing 
—which, however, was not very speedily, for we watched her’ va- 
nish and appear again upon one terrace after another as she descended 
to the plain;—but when at length we had quite lost sight of her, 
we began for the first time to feel seriously alarmed about our carriage 
and dinner. 

It is so very common an occurrence with us, when travelling ‘ vettu- 
rino,” to outwalk our equipage in mounting a hill, that we were pre- 
pared for considerable delay on so great a length of up-hill road as we 
were now traversing; but allowing, with all possible liberality, for the 
greatest imaginable slowness, it was beginning to be very disagreeably 
evident that some accident must have happened, for if the horse had 
moved at all he must, we thought, have- moved within sight of us by 
that time. "What was to be done? I had enjoyed walking up the 
mountain exceedingly, but I was much too tired to feel the least inclina- 
tion for retracing my steps, especially as 1 began to think it very doubtful 
if we should find our little carriage in a condition to help us up again. 
Our situation, now that we were at length awakened to a consciousness 
of it, was really very embarrassing. Whatever was the cause of the 
man’s delay, it was very important that he should be looked after, for 
not only was the whole of our tavelling wardrobe in his hands, but a 
considerable sum in travelling money also. 

** Will you venture to remain here alone while I use my best speed 
to run down the hill to look for him ?” demanded my companion. 

There was a good deal of sheer cowardice, I dare'say, in the difficulty 
which I felt in giving an answer. Doubtless the mountain’s side was 
as safe then as it had been an hour before, when 1 should have very 
readily answered the same question in the affirmative ; but'no one can 
pay eects of what it seemed to involve at that moment who has not 
looked about him a little, exactly at the same spot, and at a similar 
hour. Any thing more wild and desolate than this highest part of the 
pass can hardly beimagined. It is true that the moon shone with un- 
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clouded brightness ; but although this lovely light was quite sufficient 
to prevent my complaining of the darkness, it rather tended, I think, 
to increase my idle fears, than to lessen them; for the heavy masses of 
shade thrown by the ya yaaa & rocks beneath which I stood 
were really appalling, and there to be more certainty of total 
darkness where the moonlight did not come, than of seeing clearly the 
objects that reflected it where it did. I bitterly regretted that we had 
not arrived at a sober comprehension of our position before the goat- 
herdess had passed out of sight; for I doubt not but a few sous would 
have made her my willing companion for a little while, and I could 
have been perfectly satisfied in listening to her chantings concerning 
the “‘ tre zenti zomd,” for a longer time than would have sufficed my 
companion to reach the foot of the mountain. But this bright thought 
came all too late, and I endeavoured to look braver than I felt as I re- 
plied that I was not at all afraid of being left, and that I would either 
remain where I was or stroll slowly back the way we had come, if he 
would immediately set off with all speed. I had hardly uttered the 
words before I was alone. And then I began to tell myself how very 
beautiful the scene before me was, and how very bright the moon that 
shone upon it, and inwardly made a great many more very sensible ob- 
servations, all tending to prove that Ijwas exceedingly fortunate in being 
on so beautiful a spot, and that I might depend upon it that I had the 
mighty Mont du Chat wholly and solely to myself. This sort of vapoure 
ing did very. well for a little while, but by degrees I got exceedingly 
uncomfortable ; the absence of my companion seemed interminable ; 
the shadows appeared to be growing bigger, and the light less. And 
then—I became perfectly convinced that I heard the howl of a wolf at 
no great distance. This settled the matter at once. Had 1 been cer- 
tain that walking down the mountain I had walked up would have 

brought me to climb its lofty side again three times over, I could not — 
have remained where I was; and it was with a feeling of infinite relief 
that having thus resolved I set off on my return down the hill. Walk- 
ing'down an ably-engineered road on the side of a mountain is a very 
different thing from walking up it, and though I intended to go very 
slowly, I rather think I did the contrary, for with all my impatience it 
appeared to me but a short time before the broad moonlight showed me 
on the terrace below that on which I was walking,.a group of objects, 
of which the carriage evidently was one, A few minutes more brought 
me beside I , who was bending over the body of a man lying by the 
road-side, to all appearance dead. 

That our unfortunate driver had met his fate from some at present in- 
explicable accident, appeared certain, for the horse had drawn himself 
and the carriage to a spot by the road-side where he could contrive to 
regale himself both by the leaves and grass of a little copse which 
skirted it, and was standing as quietly as a donkey might have-done 
under similar circumstances. I uttered an exclamation of horror on 
perceiving the extended body of the unfortunate man, 

“ What can we do with him, my dear I——?” said I, with a convul- 
sive sigh, ‘“what is to be done with the body?” and I remembered 
~ a shudder the howl of the wolves I was so certain of having heard 
a ve, 2 

* Do with him 2” reiterated my companion, ‘‘ we must wake him if it 
be possible,” 
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Now the beams of the moon. fat open Ahe up-turned face of the 
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man, and, thought he looked so ghostly ‘pale that I could hardly ‘help 
re | : ) - 4 ie a 5} 8 Ae othe e a 5 5 io | | r trite? 
i data | “Awake the dead!” : 


I perceived however that the quotation would be ill-timed, and there- 
fore only said, Re kis ae a | ieee tal 

«Is he asleep, then?” ~ . 

“ Dead asleep, and dead drunk too, I’m afraid,” was the reply, 
‘‘ and what in the world we are to do with him I know not. There lies 
the empty flask you see,” BL ha peas AP gs 

The mystery was now explained; but the better we understood it 
the more embarrassing did our condition appear, and ‘heartily ‘did J 
wish that the patriotic Duke of Savoy had suffered the vines of Cyprus 
to remain undisturbed on the soil where nature planted them, instead 
of bringing them to corrupt the manners of his simple Montagnards. 
Nor was e much. consolation to remember that the fault was rather 
ours than his. There we were, with all our belongings, pretty nearly 
at.the top of an enormous mountain, with no available’ means of con- 
veying either ourselves or them to any inhabited spot of ‘earth; for to 
march off the carriage and horse, leaving the owner by the road-side, 


: 


would be scarcely honourable, while every attempt to arouse the said . 


owner to a sense of his condition, and the performance of his duty, be- 
‘came every moment more utterly hopeless. The man snored “louder 
than my wolves had howled, and there really seemed no alternative 
save passing the night in watching his slumbers, abandoning our pro- 
perty altogether, while we trudged in search of a shelter for ourselves, 
or setting off, as before hinted, with the carriage and horse. 6 =| 
Now, though our dilemma had thus three horns instead of two, our 
condition was little the better for it, so difficult was it to decide which 
was the least objectionable of the three, At length I had the honour 
of suggesting the bright idea of depositing the coacliman in the vehicle, 
and patiently walking beside it till we.reached a roof under which we 
might take shelter for the night. It was immediately decided that we 
should act upon this; but there was something so indescribably absurd 
in the process we had to go through before we, could put it in action, 
that despite of our real and genuine distress we laughed for a few mo- 

ments very heartily. | 
But our sedateness soon returned, for alas there was a great deal of 
very heavy, work to get through before we could be again en route. For- 
hunately. OMe little Sayoyard twrogne was no giant, so the business of 
rolling him over and over, till he was got to the best spot for hoisting 
him into the carriage was. less laborious than it might have been; but 
as this was an operation in which, notwithstanding all my desire to be 
useful I could not assist, it, was not got through without difficulty. At 
length, however, he was fairly in the.carriage, the door was shut, and off 
we set, Ireally am ata loss to imagine any thing much more ludicrous 
than our situation, The, moon was now in its very brightest glory over 
our heads, and we passed round the stern, majestic-looking rock that 
seems to guard the summit of the pass at an hour that would have made 
every sy Br the marvellously fine descent upon lake Bourget positively 
sublime, had there not been something in the style and mfanner of our 
é which turned it into a joke. Hardly we proceeded a hun- 


dred yards however ere the manner of our march was changed. The 
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porific qualities of the Altesse wine had enabled its victim to’ With- 
it bawling, shaking, pulling and rolling, but no sooner did the well- 
known jingle of his horse's bell and the rattle of his carriage wheels 
reach his ears, than the mysterious veil which envelopes the faculties in 
sleep—whether tipsy or sober-—was {withdrawn, and ere we had any 
notice whatever of what was going to happen, the man was at our 
side. o 
‘His first stammerings and stutterings were utterly unintelligible, but 
Pe it became "atident that though a pat deal puzaled an 
confounded, his sound nap had sufficed to restore his senses sufficiently 
for him to comprehend that it was his business to drive, and ours to be 
driven. I did not however immediately relish the idea of trusting our- 
selves to his coachmanship, for the road, though admirably con- 
structed, is occasionally steep, and the tourniquets are sometimes sharp 
enough to make it at least seem probable that a carriage may overturn, 
if twisted round them incautiously. But I was by this time exceedingly 
tired of walking, and perceiving that the poor fellow really looked ‘as 
sober as a judge, I got in, though my companion, for my greater security, 
retained his station at the horse’s head. one 
. The first perfectly satisfactory proof which the driver gave me that 
he was indeed himself again, was his descending from the ‘box ‘and 
placing himself at the door of the carriage, in order to point out to my 
notice the exquisite beauty of the moonlight view. This descent of the 
Mont du Chat is greatly celebrated for its beauty, but I doubt if 
those who have only séen it by daylight have any idea how surpassingly 
lovely it cun be. Never can I forget the silver lustre of the lake over 
which the. road seemed to hang, or the unspeakable clearness of the 
black shadows which here and there a towering promontory cast upon 
it, and the deep stillness, and the soft, sweet air, after a day of intense 
heat. In short our adventure was no. longer considered as a misfor- 
tune, and it was more than once or twice either, notwithstanding all the 
up-hill and down-hill walking I had had that day, that I again left the 
little carriage in order to enjoy to perfection the enchantment’ of the 
scene. 
But when at length the level of the Lac de Bourget is reached, the 
beauty ceases ; for the lake itself becomes invisible, and the mere out- 
line of the mountain-tops beyond, although seen through a flood of 
silver Jight, could not make me forget that I had just climbed a 
mountain higher stil]. The town of Aix les Bains, which ‘from’ the 
mountain side seemed almost close to us, though on the other side of 
the lake, was now totally out of sight, and the long line of tall poplars 
beside which we trotted wearily along toward Chambéry, seemed end- 
less. Welcome were the lights which were still visible, ¢a e¢ 7a, ‘in this 
remote little metropolis, and more than half asleep was T when at 
length we stopped at Le Post, which is the principal hotel in: the city. 
It was a sore trial of our philosophy to be told at such a moment that 
there was not a chamber vacant t But it had to be borne; and we did 
bear it with a very considerable degree of may ee considering the 
number of hours which had elapsed since we had left our last bed, and 
all that had been done in'the interval. But we weré speedily rewarded, 
for at the Hotel de ? Europe we found exactly every thing we wanted, 
ane I was soon as sound asleep as if I too had emptied a flask of vin 
Altesse. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


No. XIV. 
AN EXCURSION WITH BOB WHYTE. 


Nore. he. thar bag. ta. npetowar ize for the appearance here of this 
BT The article entitled “ An Excursion,” &c., two portions of which the 
pagent rb Se boy en the Number for March and that for September) 
was written in three several all of which were transmitted to England 
by sea at different times. second part, however, which this note accom- 
panies, did not reach its destination ; but the third, which was 

some weeks later, did, and was printedas Part II. in the September Number 
of the Magazine. To fill up the gap in the series, the author begs to present 
the proper Part II. from another copy. ] 


As the two remarkable subjects who thus excited our admiration 
ie I, with ideal pencil, thus took them off upon my fancy’s 
tablet. 

The first was a long, lank, shaky, shirtless individual, with a scraggy 
bare neck, a stubbly beard, washy mouth, watery eyes, and a big red- 
dish blue nose, with a nasty whitish scarry streak across its ridge. He 
appeared to walk within and beneath a slight framework of wood and 
calico, which, though rather puzzling at a distance, on a nearer view 
appeared plainly to be one of those portable opera-houses, wherein 
Punch, that incomparable artist, electrifies the public by his brilliant 
and highly-appreciated execution. ; 

Behind this interesting specimen stumped along a short, squab, but 
heavy and muscular fellow—an ugly customer in every sense of the 
term—somewhat less dirty, however, in aspect than his comrade. This 
second exquisite carried a box, not unlike our own, on the top of which 
was fixed a short, coarse drum, daubed with red and yellow paint, with 
a couple of drumsticks sticking through the cords, From the bosom 
of his waistcoat projected a soiled red-cloth apparatus, for securing a 
set of pandean pipes, which themselves showed their noses from a side- 

ket. 

PeThey came up, the first with a hasty, knock-kneed, shambling shuffle ; 
the second, with a sturdy independent trudge; whilst a few paces be- 
hind them, a little ancient-looking cur trotted along upon three legs, 
the off hind one being carried in the air Jike a lance in rest—not so 
much from any necessity apparently, as from some eccentric whim of 
the creature’sown. It had a phisog. of no small sagacity, with an in- 
teresting expression of habitual pensiveness, and appeared to be 
scrutinizing our appearance with as much attention as its masters. 

We accosted them by a question with regard to the whereabouts of 
Drittenbreeks. They inquired in a strong southern accent the way to 
Soandso. We informed them of the path we had come by—they us 
of their own wanderings. : 

It appeared they had just been told by a cowboy that they must go 
back to an open space, marked by a couple of dwarf trees, cut into 
the shape of a bottle and glass, where the way to Soandso branched 
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off southwards, and that to our destination in a north-west direction. 
Now we also had passed this identical spot, so that we found we should: 
zr to retrograde in company with our new friends for several minutes: 

k. (aay 

Without more ado, away we padded together. As we went, 

“ Comrade,” said Bob, “ addressing the lanky fellow, “ you, I pre- 
sume, are the chap that works behind ‘the screen, and originates the 

ueer phenomena that excite so much of our admiration and delight. 

(Prithee; friend, let me walk to windward, and have this bunch of 
meadow-green between you and me), while our pleasant companion 
here with the pipes and drum supplies the orchestral department.” 

“« Yes,” replied Lanky, ‘‘ I comes the moves, and Bill there does 
*tother things, as you says.” “ : 

‘* Well,” said Bob, ‘‘I have a mighty curiosity to know the theory 
of these same moves—I am an enthusiast in rs et science, and 
have indulged in many speculations with regard to the machinery of 
Punch. And now that there's an opportunity of practically investi- 
gating the facts, it would be unpardonable to let it slip; moreover, as 
I know from experience that knowledge is not to be had for nothing, I 
don't object to fork out a small sum for an insight into the working of 
this microcosm of yours.” 

“ Why, then, as you looks to be a gemman, and not likely to be 
taking the scran out of a fellow’s mouth in the way of hopposition, I 
don’t care if I do put you up to the wires; and as our concern is slap 
up, with more than a dozen figures, I hope you won’t scruple to come 
down with summat respectable—a bob, or at least a tizzy.” 

** Agreed. \ A tizzy I consider by no means an overfee to such a dis- 
tinguished professor, and for so much information ; so pray halt your 
establishment at this green space—here you see are the trees the cow- 
boy alluded to—and let me have an autopsy of the anatomy of Punch 
and Judy. Here's the sixpence for you.” 

The dirty-devil proprietor of Punch no sooner touched the coppers, 
than he slipped them into a rent in his clothes, which likely led to a 
pocket, or some other receptacle; then halting, he looked with a he- 
Sitating significant glance to his comrade. The latter, however, thun- 
dering an oath that made us stagger, and frighted a brace of sparrows 
out of the hedge like the report of a gun, shouted, 

“Come along—what the do you stand humbugging there 
for, with a pair of fools. When shall we be in to Soandso, think 

2” | 





‘* You hear that ’ere, gents—I fear I can’t oblige you—Bill, you see, 
won’t allow it.” 
: ‘Oh, you can’t, can’t you? Perhaps, then, you can refund the 

unt,” 

“ By no means wotsumever. No money returned is a standard thea-. 
trical rule.” 

“ Then by the soul of Hengist, I’ll have it out of you.” 

With this, flourishing his jacobin club about his head, he brought it 
down on the fragile theatre of Punch, and laid it a shattered wreck on 
the earth, with its luckless manager groaning beneath it. As the blow 
struck it, Punch himself was dashed from its recesses, and appeared to 
spring upon the grass. 
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sooty nob-of even old Nick himselr. 
eee s! the asthe ienubl hero wa prevented, had. he been ever so 


ac rly to the rescue, Pig her Toby, that:had erewhile 
beter teak s demonstrations at Bob's shins,:the moment he 
aeies hte tb pin ary nk ter a era 
rn} Pepe ye a snenenguperiress: @ conscientious discharge 
ut cog ¢h HivomM yal tone 

Not 80 the stalwart and aad Soria Bil. Throwing his spade 
and pandean-pipes upon ground, he came valorously. up, 
upon my friend to stand out if he were a man, and. he would pedi 
make him believe himself in paradise... ' 
. sa this beatific invitation Bob made response by. hurriedly divaniag 

of his encumbrances, and putting them along with: the club 
water my charge, when falling gracefully into warlike attitude, he stood 
on' the ‘defensive. 

The showman rushing on with bulldog fury, planted a blow for the 
psig of his paverentyy which would, no doubt, have turned that 

But Bob was awake, and anticipated it by a-fearful left-. 
handed counterhit, sent with his whole: strength from his: shoulder, 
straight and swift as an arrow into the mazzard of the other, extracting 

with the precision of dental surgery (in which he was.a: distinguished 
pifetioner), two of his front-teeth, which, staggering katy the:fellow» 
forthwith spat into one of his palms tolook-ate 9000 

This reception sent him somewhat abroad. Undaunted, however, he 
returned to the engagement, and dashing forward, made a couple of 
blows rattle upon the ribs. of the, sodetts that, Fie prok evinced a 
perfection at least in the drumming department of his 
the latter stepping backward, ‘and bet « Here's a sight for a fas 
ther !”” jobbed him with his left, and freer opportunity 
as he came butting on, tipped him. the * ented cut” with :a:force and 
dexterity that laid him nearly senseless on his: back: alongside of his 
comrade, who was now. sitting up among the ruins of his theatre a 
semibewildered spectator of the combat. 

He Jay motionless for.a while, till Bob calling’ site, and entreating 
him to come to the seratch, he gotiup, and giving his dog a kick | that 
sent it flying into the air as if a bull tossed it, walked to a little drain 
by the wayside, and stooping, bathed his face, which now had certainly 
an altered look. Ashe did, he addressed his —" with a Voice 
of woful intonation. 

“ Gather jup, Joe, and let’s.be jogging; it an tino use—give the 
gemmar; his tizzy—I’ve got a skinful, and no-mistake. Devil a tooth 
have I in my mouth now more nor a ‘suck—all along of you too—it’s 
always;the way !” 

“ Nay,” cried Bob, ‘ keep the tiazy, it may help to set your concern 
a going again, Never \mind me, I have hada full sixpenworth ‘of 
diversion.. And now, Grim, after’ that Tthink a pal at the Farintosh 
would not, be ad aaa to the feelings i 

And he suited the action to the oord “but observing the overthrown 








manager eyeing wistfully his proceedings, his generous nature prevailed, 
and looking, with compassion on the fallen foe, . 
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— sare will never do;-you must get something to 
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Never mind thatymy mouth just holds a glass.” 

Amd: dovyou think: D would let your mouth touch my bottle ?” 

‘* Js not my mouth as good as yours ?” 

Therenis moreiof it, at allevents.” 

, Here the discomfited Bill interrapted him with— T 

yield yourvjaw, ‘and ‘let the gemman have his own way, If you 
have nothing else to hold the drink, take the crown ‘of your castor.” 

But the manager's tile was a ventilator—pervious to ligaids a8, well ; 
as aériform bodies; so without more ado, he wh “off one’ of his’ 
shoesy and: held out the heel of it. Into this original drinking-cup | 
Bob poured a modicum of the contents of the bottle. a 

Phen’ shouldering our burdens, and wishing them the’top’ of the 
morning we went on our way rejoicing, but looking back as we went, - 
we saw the two Puachites with their noses’ in the villanous receptacle, _ 
swilling away at the wondrous fluid. steuia 

~Soon:we emerged: from the narrow wood upon the moorland—an 
hour's .swift walk: over which would bring us to our destination. It_ 
was highs» open,’ breezy, and covered with grass, which the sun of - 
summer had half-converted\into an odorous hay. The higher parts 
were stony.and heath-covered, and ever and anon you would come to 
adeep chink in the rocky hill-side, through which would be gushing a 
joyous rivulet; ‘impregnated with iron or other ore—for it was‘a dis- 
trictiabounding ia mineral riches. And then the cool wind came so 
caressingly about your face, while the deep blue sky and scanty white | 
cloudiets; and every object: around us, betokened ardent heat. The 
march of four miles over the moor was’surely one of the most exhila- 
rating’ portions of that happy excursion ! 

There were cottages, too, in: sheltered nooks, and here and there the 
mouths of mines, with their engine-houses turreted and ornamented 
like feudal towers of old; or haply with.an object of, to my mind, even 
more picturesque effect—the atmospheric engine working in the open 
air, its heavy beams and angular rods, bending and twisting: in the 
sluggish interrupted motion peculiar to the machine. , . 

As we walked.on, many were the fragments of ‘stone or of soil that 
Bob picked up, and as he chipped them with his hammer, we discussed 
their nature, the order of ‘formations to which they belonged, ‘the me- 
tals whose ores they contained, or the' chemical or other hoa by ° 
which they were distinguished. Some: of them he considered of su 
value as to merit a place in our box; others, when he had done talking 
of them, he shyed at crows or pee-weats as winged their way over 
the-moorland. Plants, too, and diminutive wild-flowers he was con- 
tioually plucking, identifying them with the descriptions in the ‘‘ Flora” 
we carried, and stowing away some of them in our book for preserva- 
tion. . | 

There was not a butterfly,’ amoth,or a dragon-fly fluttered across 
our path, but we pursued it; and when after a long and: mirthful 
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chase we had run it down, with a needle dipped in nitric acid, he would 
transfix the insect, at once destroying its life, and preserving its painted 
splendour from decay. 

At length we came upon a beaten track, then into a rough road, 
which led us to the little town of Drittenbreeks, with its stone cross, its 
broad main-street, and pretty Gothic church. 

Through it we passed, and made our way along a narrow road, 
covered with trees, for nearly a mile, to the romantic glen of the little 
river Dritten. 

This glen was an exceedingly deep and precipitous chasm, bearing a 

forcible resemblance to a cut made by a mighty hatchet in the. abrupt 
wall-like ridge of hills, and allowing the water that fell upon them and 
the numerous mossy hollows behind them, to find its way to the plain in 
front, where winding away round the moor we had crossed, it wan- 
dered deviously till it met the great river on which stands. the town 
of Soandso, mingled with whose waters it was borne onwards to the 
sea. 
Shortly before entering the dell, a compact little inn offered itself 
in our way, nicely whitewashed and very tidy—and well it might be, 
for the place ‘by its beauty attracted visiters from all parts of the 
country, nay, even from other lands. 

Here we rested, lunched, and replenished our bottle, then emerging 
we walked up the banks of the stream, through an avenue completely 
embowered with noble trees, whose green, cool, fragrant shade, com- 
bined with the joyous music of the gushing stream beside us, the 
thrilling notes of the birds among the foliage, and the plashing of a 
mill-wheel a little in advance, raised in our minds those feelings of 
delight, which the enthusiast of nature alone knows in their in- 
tensity. 

As we advanced, the mill appeared so exquisitely rural and pic- 
turesque, that we stayed a minute to sketch it. It was a little, white- 
washed bleaching-house of one story and fantastically shaped, a 
branch of an extensive factory down at the village, and had been built 
here to have the water in its most crystal purity, being used for the 
finest cambrics and light cotton goods. Its machinery had a wet, 
humming, splashing sound, most musical and refreshing to the ear, and 
about the door, and all over the open green field hard by, were a num- 
ber of young girls, busy about their work, singing, talking, and laugh- 
ing together. The reservoir of water, peopled by tiny fleets of snow- 
white ducks, added greatly to its beauty, while a thin wavery volume 
of blue smoke rose among the foliage above it, from its slender chim- 
ney, itselfto appearance scarcely more substantial. 

Leaving this place after a mirthful interchange of greetings with 
the pretty operatives, we ascended the stream, and entered the dell. 

As we did so, our ears were filled with the sound of numerous cas- 
cades, and looking before us we seemed to be entering a vast arch of 
‘ rock and foliage, with snowy sheets of falling water visible here and 
there amid the leaves. The sides of the ravine (for it was not exten- 
sive enough to merit the name of glen) were very rugged, but nearly 

rpendicular. Yet so many were the chinks and crannies, the angles 
and platforms of rock from whiéh trees took roots, that it seemed almost 
as if it had been filled up by bundles of branches thrown in from 
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above. Natheless, frequent’ werethe pinnacles and precipices’ that 
stood up, gray in their craggy nakedness, although the great majority 
were covered with ivy, or mantled by overhanging screens of bramble 
or other creeping brushwood, while ever and anon a spruce fir, or 
other golden-leaved tree, or haply a scarlet mountain-ash (the dear 
rowan tree of the north) would vary, by its richer tint, the every-shaded 
en. 
The bottom of the ravine was a series of tiny cataracts, rolling down 
a kind of stairlike descent, formed by numerous huge masses of rock, 
tumbled confasedly together, and fixed in the most wild and grotesque 
itions. 

One vast block there was that appeared almost to dangle by two 
corners, across from precipice to precipice, while the water foamed and 
bubbled through beneath. Another stood up on one point like a pon- 
derous weight on the chin of an expert balancer; whilst another again 
had been just arrested on the brink of a lofty ledge, over which the 
stream made a frantic bound beside it, and looked as if the next heavy 
rain would hurl it and destruction together sheer down into the black 
pool many fathoms below. 

And yet amid all this ruggedness, vegetation was most luxuriant— 
there was not a little bank of sand brought down by the stream in 
winter, that the summer sun had not changed into grass and flower- 
bearing soil—nay, from every hollow and crevice of these isolated 
masses of stone, shot forth knots of grass with intermingled wild 
flowers of white, yellow, or blue. Sometimes the ravine narrowed to 
a strait, through which the water had barely room to make a hurried 
gush elsewhere; it expanded into rounded cuplike hollows down into 
which the sun shone most joyously, the bottom being occupied by a 
rock-encircled bank of grassy ground, or a deep pool which on one 
sided the base of a precipice, on the other shoaled away to a beach of 
white pebbly sand. 

Nor less eminent in beauty and wildness of aspect were the water- 
falls. Some of them were of a most striking and original description, 
ifI may apply the latter term to a natural object. In one instance, 
there was a round pitlike place, with inaccessible, yet completely leaf- 
concealed sides, and into this was pitched a branch of the stream, 
from a height so great that it was broken up by the air into myriads of 
drops, and fell a drizzling shower upon the large stones at the bottom, 
rendering them continually dark, mossy, wet, and slippery to the tread. 
But at the point where the column of water fell asunder thus into rain, 
: most lovely Iris bent her many-tinted bow from tree to tree across the 

ollow. 

Atanother place the whole body of the stream was projected from a 
high horizontal shelf of rock completely hollowed out beneath, and fell 
with a dead sound into the centre of a deep circular pool. You could 
walk quite round behind the falling water, and in the farther point of 
the rock-roofed recess a rude seat had been hewn in the soft stone. 
Here Bob Whyte and I sat down together, and enjoyed a cheroot, and 
a discussion with regard to the geologic phenomena around us. 

Up one side of this dell and down the opposite, a rude footpath 
had been worn by the feet of pilgrims of the picturesque, which, how- 
ever, to render it passable, required in many places the aid of ladders 
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several fathoms in height. These, composed of stout beams of wood, 
wedged between rocks, were constructed by the villagers. 

e whole aspect of the place, in short, was less like what you would 
expect to meet with in nature than what you would look for in the 
fantastic designs on a tea-tray, or the imaginative scenery of a romantic 
melodrama. 

For hours we rambled over this ravine, climbing trees, chipping 
rocks, collecting insects and wild flowers, scrambling over. precipices 
and into caves. Finally emerging at the upper end of the chasm, we 
roved about upon the hillside till the sun had sunk low in the sky. Then 
hurriedly descending, we again traversed it, till we came to a beautiful 
clear pool with a rounded grassy bank, from which an old tree stooped 
its branches till within a couple of feet of the water’s surface, . Its 
direction here was toward the west, and the brightness of the declining 
sun fell so richly upon the foliage and rock-encircled water, which 
looked so crystal and so cold, that with one consent we doffed our 
clothes and plunged into its bosom. 

As soon as we had raised our heads above the surface and while 
swimming about, exulting in the delicious refreshment. of this bath 
after our travel, we observed an individual on the bank lay down 
a fishing-rod, and with an inquiry as to the temperature of the water 
plunge in along with us, and we soon all three were laughing, splash- 
ing, and diving about, springing from the branches of the overhanging 
tree into the pool and capering away in all directions.. When we had 
our fill of this, we donned our “ toggery” again, and shouldering our 
boxes of scientific specimens, whilst our new companion slung_his 
well-filled basket across his haunch, away we started together down the 
ravine to the inn where we had bespoke dinner. 

As we went I took cognisance of the appearance and conversation of 
our companion. He wasa slight, middleeaged looking man with fea- 
tures well marked and decided, whose habitual expression appeared to 
be a smile of good humour dashed with a degree of condescension. He 
wore a sporting suit of a light cotton stuff that fitted admirably, every 
thing about him was evidently clean and neat, and from his bosom to 
one pocket hung a slender and very graceful gold chain. He dis- 
played as he talked a very correct taste, abundance of information on 
all subjects, and a firm, though unassuming way of stating his opinion. 
From all these circumstances I concluded him to be one of that class 
of beings entitled to be called ‘‘ gentlemen” by more than their own 
assumption of the name. 

He had been enjoying a day’s sport, he told us, in the upper portion 
of the stream, and his heavy basket bore witness to his success. 

Twenty minutes after reaching our inn, a most respectable country 
dinner was set before us, during which the stranger and Bob kept up 
the spirit of the conversation. When we had concluded the repast, we 
drew the table to the open window, and sat down to a bottle of ad- 
mirable sherry which had been cooled in the stream at the foot of 
the inn garden. 

The window looked to the west, and the view of a magnificent sum- 
mer sunset, the feelings of rest after much fatigue, of a satisfied appe- 
tite, and of the delicious, warm, calmness of the evening, combined 
with the rich flavour of the wine, and its exhilarating effect upon our 
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spirits, rendered us as happy as it is possible for care-beset mortals 
to be. 

Our discourse ‘was of lighter scientific subjects, late, discoveries, 
—recent works—their authors— phrenology—mesmerism—superna- 
turalism. 

Illustrative of the last topic, the stranger related an anecdote, which 
certainly was a curious one, and shall in all probability make its ap- 

arance in these reminiscences some day or other. 

There was a pause thereupon, and he having requested my friend to 
relate any instance of a similar kind that had come under his know- 
Jedge, Bob Whyte, while the pensive languor of the ebbing and dewy 
twilight was falling upon us, filled his glass and slightly sipping it as 
he went on, narrated Episode No, II. in the shape of 


THE FOOTSTEP. 


I rainx there is one particular period in the life of every man to 
which he can look back as the most miserable he has ever seen, a 
int to which there was in his affairs a regular descent, and which 
assed, there has been a progressive ascent again—the ebb as it were 
m the tide of his fortunes, This crisis was very marked in my case, and 
I rejoice to think that it happened in my youth, for I have seen it occur 
in old age.  Misfortunes of every kind were heaped upon me—sudden 
poverty struck me, and my aged and only parent and I saw no pro- 
spect but wretchedness. 

“ Now then,” thought I, ‘ all my dreams of honourable independ- 
ence, nay, of scientific distinction in the world, are dashed to the ground 
and I must forego those darling studies and pursuits in which my hopes 
were bound up, to go out and earn with toil of body and heaviness of 
ae the bread of sorrow for myself and the one who has none but 

eaven and me todepend on. Or must I leave this dear land, of 
which my very heart seems part and parcel, and go to scrape gold from 
among the sun-scorched sands of fever-guarded climes ?” 

The friends of prosperity forsook me and I skulked on the shady 
side of the street, whilst they strutted in the sun and contemptuously 
looked the other way. Nay, my own relations no longer received me 
with common kindness ; the very bread I ate, which came from them, 
was given with a grudge, felt and shown if not expressed, and many a 
taunt was flung at the fool that had aimed at a rank for which by na- 
ture and fortune he was totally unfit, and had miserably failed—of 
course, 

All this was bitter—bitter! I felt it cut into my very soul—more- 
over, I was smitten with a severe and prostrating illness, from a wound 
—— in dissection, and was now but slowly recovering comparative 

ealth. 

A friend I had too—ours was a schoolboy friendship—he was my 
most intimate companion—my more than brother—with whom I had 
lodged, studied, and grown up to manhood—in whom I had placed 
more confidence than in any other being—from whom I had_ no hope 
or purpose concealed—bright prospects were opening before him, and 
in my distress (alas! for love without his wings!) this friend forsook 
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me and laughed and gloried in the act—he called it “ cutting the con- 
nexion,” 

- But all this I thought I could bear up against, and I did so, hoping 
with patience and self-denial to surmount my difficulties, at least to 
fall before them, disputing every inch of ground, and returning to all 
scorn for scorn. 

But the hand of fate was heavy on me. Another visitation came 
and crushed my spirit utterly. I bowed to the dust before it, and be- 
came as those who have no hope. 

There was one I loved, and she was fair—oh, how very fair !—do 
not doubt this from the fact that she doted on a being so uncouth as [ 
am. She was the centre to which all my thoughts did gravitate—the 
golden evening to the morrow of my hopes. 

I never loved another, and when love arises in a mind like mine 
it is more than a sentiment or a passion—it is a something else 
which mental philosophers have not classified or found a name for— 
never having experienced it, and of course ignorant ofits existence. 

We had known each other long, our ages differed but in a few 
months, and our dispositions harmonized most closely. It is not to be 
believed I know, but it is true that never in our long intimacy did one 
word of ill humour pass between us; for she‘was’one whom no one 
could find it in his heart to vex—a soft, mild creature, gentle as the lapse 
of streams. And while her mind was of strength to appreciate the 
nature and value of my studies, and the zeal with which I pursued 
them, yet with all the diffidence and all the amiability of her sex, she 
was eminently adorned—kindness and pity hung around her in a pal- 
pable grace, and her sweet, quiet laugh, made the hearer’s heart dance 
in his bosom, 

Ours was not that passion which leadsto evil. It seemed to consist 
of a soul-engrossing desire for each other’s good, and a feeling of un- 
speakable rapture in each other’s society. In meit acted asa kind of 
conscience, for no bad thought, no malice, envy, or hatred, durst arise 
in my heart while it was there, and it was there always. To it I am 
convinced I owe those habits of studiousness from which I now feel it 
painful to deviate, for all that time my thoughts but moved from the 
subject of my reading to the object of my love, and back again by a dear 
reaction, Often long after midnight, when my lamp burned low, and 
the extinguished embers rattled coldly in my grate, has my mind 
been quickened to renewed activity as the thought of her last fond 
smile arose before its vision. 

She had a fortune, small comparatively, but still placing her far 
above my rank in life. Yet her friends were not averse to our union, 
for they saw that in spirit we were already one. It had been agreed upon 
between ourselves, and many fond day-dreams did we indulge in, how 
when I had obtained my diploma we should have a year's roving toge- 
ther on the continent, and then return again, when I should wait with 
but her and my books for my companions till a practice should spring 
up around me. 

About two months before the time I particularly allude to she bad 
gone with her mother to reside temporarily at a country place in the 
south of England. From time to time I had letters from her. Heaven 
knows they were my only comforts in my daily increasing distress. At 
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length one came telling me that she had been for some time ill—that 
she had not hitherto liked to mention it, but now that she was confined 
to her room, she thought it as well to writetome. The next was short 
and apparently written under excitement. It stated that the complaint 
was styled aneurism, and that all she could learn with regard to it was 
that it was a mysterious and fatal disorder. In a week I had another, 
long and full of passionate tenderness. There was an expression in it, 
‘if any thing should happen to me,” that struck coldness to my very 
heart. The next was from her mother—my angel was removed. 

This was the consummation. The weight was now indeed more 
than my strength could bear, and shutting myself up for several days 
I resigned myself to the fiood of my misery. In my adversity I had 
often before experienced great relief in mind from wandering out at 
nights and walking alone about the country for several miles round the 
city. On the third night after receipt of this information, when m 
anguish was at its height, I resolved to try for similar relief—at all 
events a change of place. 

Though the streets must have been very considerably peopled, for it 
was little past ten at night, I have no recollection of seeing any one, 
nor of the course I pursued, till I found myself in a lonely street on 
the south side of the river, just opening on the country, and inhabited 
by persons of a superior station in the world. 

It was very lonely, with tall, dark houses on one side, and an open 
park on the other, and not a being did I see—not a watchman nor any 
moving thing along the extended way, while the few and unfrequent 
gas-lamps twinkled feebly amid the darkness. 

As I walked slowly up the pavement, strange and incoherent ideas 
filled my brain. Despair, like a black and heavy curtain, seemed to 
encompass me, till its voluminous folds were all but palpable to my 
senses, There was a lifting in my mind as if some mighty force from 
beneath were about to upheave the foundations of my reason and lay 
the temple a broken ruin in the dust. 

Presently as | moved my ears were filled by a sweet strain of music. 
It was some time before it found its way from the ear to the mind, in 
such a tumult of excitement was the latter, and then it was some time 
before I could satisfy myself it was not a delusion. At length my 
notice was attracted, and I stood still. The sound came from a house 
in front of which I was. I listened attentively—it was that beautiful 
hymn called ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream,” and was sung with a piano and 
horn accompaniment. 

The performance was very good, and the rich harmony descended 
like a medicated balm upon my bruised and weltering spirit. I hada 
strange feeling as if something within me was about to give way. I 
grew faint, and sat down upon the stone steps of the house door. Pre- 
sently the music ceased, and I could hear clear, cheerful voices talking 
and laughing, and apparently complimenting the performers. From 
this, as from the light shining through the crevices of the doors and 
windows, I concluded there was an evening party of some sort as- 
sembled. 

In a minute another, a very beautiful voice, began to sing, accompa- 
nied by the horn only. The song proved to be “Kathleen O’More,” 
and it was sung with much feeling indeed. I could hear each syllable 
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of the words.and every note of the music, The same train of thoughts 
continued in my mind, and.as the strain went on every other emotion 
faded, and gave place to overwhelming sorrow, till at the words 


The bird of all birds that I love the best 

Is the robin that in the churchyard builds its nest, 

For it seems to watch Kathleen—hops lightly o’er Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O’More. 


At these words, and the heart-touching pathos of the music, the 
chord within me gave way, a flood of tears gushed to my eyes, and 
I fell forward with my face upon my knees, as I sat and) wept and 
sobbed most bitterly and loudly. 

This must have continued for some tine—how long I do not know. 
I was aroused by hearing voices round me, and looking | up perceived 
the door open, and three or four well-dressed persons with) dights in 
their hands, regarding me with surprise, wondering probably to see a 
muscular and not very refined looking young man display so much 
emotion. 

I got up, moved away, and shortly heard the shutting of the house 
door ring through the solitude of the street. And once more sorrow 
and I were left alone together. ’ 

Slowly moving along I emerged from the end of| the street into a 
lonely road. It was one that had been made to shorten the way to a 
small country town, the old road to which came from a. remote corner 
of the city, and after crossing the river by an ancient bridge of its own, 
some two miles off, joined this at a point above double that distance 
away. By the old way I might return, thus fetching a circuit. 

The road I travelled was nearly straight, A high stone wall, fenced 
each side, over which the trees behind sent their sombre branches,- 
nearly meeting in the midst, so that its melancholy character accorded 
well with the mood I was in. There were not visible either moon or 
stars, yet a kind of vague, impalpable luminousness was;shed through 
the clouds, by which I could just indistinctly make out my way. Not 
one living thing did I see or hear, from the time that house door was 
closed. I was in perfect solitude, silence and darkness, and frequently 
as I moved I stopped, and leaning against the wall gave scope to my 
gloomy emotions, 

At length I came to the point where the roads joined, and turning 
into the other one went slowly back toward the city. It must now 
have been some time after midnight; the same ‘darkness visible conti- 
nued, but from the trees being less frequent I could see about me much 
more clearly. But that was of little consequence, for I knew every 
step of the way, and could have walked it blindfold, for this had been 
the route of many a joyous ramble in the days of my boyhood and 
since. ) 

Presently I reached the bridge. It was very narrow and lofty, with 
arches of great height and span, for the river was liable at certain pe- 
riods to floods, which would have carried away any less elevated struc- 
ture. Walking along I paused at the highest point, over the key-stone 
of the central arch, and gleaning over the parapet looked down upon 
the black waters gliding sullenly along in depth and darkness many a 
fathom beneath me. I could dimly distinguish their flow with an in- 
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distinct sparkle in the gloom now and then, while an indefinite increase 
of shadow, far away toeither side, denoted the banks. I heard too the 
ripple of the current round the massive piers, with its echo up the 
hollow arch, so stilly was the windless night. 

As I continued thus motionless craning over the ledge, at once the 
idea SUICLDE sprang living up before my mind, divested of its terrors, 
and wearing rather an inviting aspect. 

There was a refuge and relief from all my torture flowing far below, 
ready to receive me into its bosom. I began deliberately and philoso- 
phically to consider the arguments for and against self-murder, especi- 
ally those I could bring to bear upon my own case. They were nume- 
rous and conflicting. You will find them in Hamlet’s soliloquy. But 
there was one which is not there, *‘ might not this act be the portal 
through which to find my way to her once more ?” 

This ended the debate ; I was resolved, and sunmoning all my forti- 
tude, and murmuring a hurried prayer to Him to be with me in mercy, 
I raised my knee upon the parapet. My prayer was answered. Upon 
the instant I heard a step approaching, and this arrested me. 

I shall wait,” thought I, ‘till he passes, and then—” 

The step appeared to be upon the road, about fifty yards from the 
end of the bridge by which I had approached. _It was a distinct, firm, 
steady tread, as of a heavy muscular man, coming up at an ordinary 
pace. With the exception of the rippling water underneath there was 
no other sound, and I could hear plainly and count every pace, 
Nearer and neater it came, presently it advanced upon the bridge. I 
declare to you I marked clearly the difference of sound as it left the 
macadamised roadway and came upon the hard greeustone pavement, 

It is some labourer, thought I, going to his happy home after his 
weary spell in the mine, and I fancied him for a moment with grimed 
face and clothes, and twinkling little lamp dangling in front of his cap, 
as I had often seen them. 

But as the-footstep came near there was a change in the time and 
weight of the tramp. The walker seemed to have seen me and to be re- 
garding me with some interest and caution as he came on. I was still 
in the same position on the wall in which I had been arrested by the 
first sound. When it had approached to about a distance of twenty 
feet from me I thought I would turn round and greet the passenger as 
he went by, to divert his suspicion from my intentions; but ere I had 
time to move a muscle, or even to will the action, the tread was sud- 
denly and extremely increased in rapidity and weight, as if the being, 
whoever he was, had madea desperate rush up to my very side to fling 
me headlong from the bridge. 

I almost deemed I felt his touch upon my person, and on the mo- 
ment sprang back into the middle of the roadway, with a wild scream 
of frantic fear, and while the cold sweat bathed my skin, and my body 
quivered with terror and amazement, raised my stick aloft to strike 
down in defence. 

But there was no one there. No living thing was to be seen on 
either side along the bridge. There was light enough to see dimly but 
distinctly to each end, and I could mark every one of the stones raised 
to protect the parapet walls from wheels. 
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I was in a panic of alarm and anxiety. I looked around, into the 
air, over the walls, but I was perfectly alone. 

«It must have been a delusion,” said I, ‘‘ it was the wind.” 

But there was no wind, 

“ It was the sound of the river.” 

But ail the while I had heard the tread and the ripple of the water 
quite separate and well marked. 

“It was the skirt of my pea jacket flapping against the wall.” 

But on trying to repeat it I could produce scarcely any sound ‘at all, 
and that widely differing from the regular decided tramp of the foot- 
step. 

Then I came with awe to the conclusion that in my extremity I had 
in very truth been visited by HIM WHO WALKS UNSEEN. 

There was a more complete revulsion in my feelings—the instinct of 
self-preservation had been roused into powerful action, and along with 
strong supernatural dread had taken complete possession of my mind, 
to the quashing or extirpation of my former train of ideas. I had now 
no thought for my calamities, so great was my wonder, awe and fear, 
and my gratitude that I had been so strangely preserved from mortal 
danger. I feltthat I had but a moment before been in the actuai pre- 
sence of some superior being, of whose nature, or sphere, or way of 
existence, my finite mind could form no conception, and was actuated 
by an urgent desire to flee to the city, and by mingling among the 
abodes of men, rid my mind of the effect of these unnatural circum- 
stances. 

From the idea of self-destruction I now recoiled with horror, appalled 
and amazed that I could have ever for a moment entertained it, and 
in my own bosom fervently implored from Heaven forgiveness for my 
meditated crime in contempt of Providence. 

I hurried with my utmost speed along the road, and met no living 
creature till I entered the city. 

A humbled and much altered young man, I applied myself once 
more to my pursuits. Shortly my circumstances brightened, and in a 
few months I was better off, to use a common expression, than I had 
ever been before. New prospects dawned upon me, new friends I had, 
but never a new love. The memory of her loss never leaves me, but 
it is now divested of its acuteness, and has subsided into a sad yet 
pleasing feeling, which at times I would not be without. 

The stranger during this narrative had been regarding my friend with 
an appearance of surprise and much interest. When it was concluded, 
after thankmg him for the pleasure with which he had heard it, he 
begun to offer some suggestions to account for the phenomenon from 
natural causes. Bob, however, like all others who imagine they have 
tr distinguished by a supernatural visitation, refused to be con- 
vinced. 

Since then however I may say he has stated to me his belief that the 
whole might have been the product of an over-excited imagination. 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PETER PRIGGINS,” “ COLLEGE LIFE,” &C. 
No. XI. 


THE HEIRESS. 


Pour bien connoitre un homme, il faut avoirmangé un minot de sel avec lui. 
Pav DE Kock. 


Cuap. I. 


Mr. Titus DoweEtt concluded his tale, and the rector thanking him 
for the entertainment he had afforded him, took up his hat and walked 
home to his glebe-house. 

We had promised Mr. Dowell to “give him a benefit,” as he 
called giving us a dinner, on the following day, and therefore we 
thought it best not to waste too much of the midnight oil, lest the 
lamps of our wit should not burn brightly on the morrow. We re- 
sisted the 

Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour 


of oe host, Jonathan, though he sung the opening line remarkably 
well. 
Mr. Tit Dowell took up his taper, and replied by chanting, 
Now, good night, 
to which I put in a very tolerable second. A very few minutes passed 
ere we were in the arms of Murphy—an alias for Morpheus, not un- 
common in the mouths of Irish gentlewomen who 
Cry about taties and granes, 


in the purlieus of Covent Garden. 

After an excellent breakfast, Tit Dowell took his leave to prepare for 
our reception. We went to farming, and to call on the parson, whom 
we found diligently engaged in preparing his sermon for the following 
Sunday. He knew that I should be at church, and I suspect he had 
made up his mind to astonish me by putting on the high pressure and 
producing from the machinery of his brain, a discourse a little more 
powerful than ordinary. 

Even the very best of us are not free from vanity, and the parson of 
Mount Whistling was a truly good man. He was simple in his habits, 
irreproachable in his moral conduct, and approachable by his poor 
parishioners at all hours, times, and seasons. He never wore gloves, 
but always walked about with his hands in his trowsers’ pockets—a 
habit which he had acquired, he said, from the many calls upon his 
slender means—his hands were always in his pocket. 

After we had accompanied him to pay a few visits to the sick and 
needy, and at his suggestion dropped a few shillings where they were 
most welcome and most wanted, we strolled on to Mr. Tit’s bachelor’s 
abode, for as there were no ladies to meet us, we did not think it ne- 
cessary to goin full dress, or in the squire’s carriage. A basin of 
water, a bit of soap and a towel, were all the toilet articles of which 
we stood in need. 

We had a very nice little plain dinner—a dinner that I am much 
attached to—a leg of mutton boiled with plenty of tender young tur- 
nips, followed by a leash of partridges, which, by the way, were dressed 
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im a way that I had never before heard of. The birds were stuffed, but 
not with bread-crumbs and herbs, but each bird had inserted into its 
interior a rasher of bacon, wrapped round a moderate sized onion, 
which communicated a flavour to the flesh, that was new to me, and 
agreeable. I say nothing of the puddings and sweets, that the 
housekeeper thought it comme il faut should follow the game, as I 
rather despise such superfluities, and think them only fit for schoolboys 
and young ladies, who are afraid that solids should damage the clear- 
ness and brilliancy of their complexion. 
I recollect a young lady, in the anatomy-school at Oxford, who, on 
being shown a human skull by the surgeon, and being assured by him 
that to ‘that complexion she must come at last,” exclaimed with a 


shudder, 
“You don’t say so, Mr.——-?  Well—I declare J would rather die 


rst.” 
f Of our drinkables I need only say that there was an abundant 
su pply of good wholesome port and sherry, followed by some pure 
light St. Julien, to which, as the weather was warm, we exhibited a 
proof of our adhesiveness. 

Of what value is the best wine without a little friendly chat—the jest 
and repartee to give it a flavour? In my opinion, none whatever, 
Did the “Great Apostle of Temperance” confine his pledges to the 
abstaining from solitarily absorbing wines and spirituous liquors, I 
would become one of his most zealous disciples; for the only glass 
that a man ought to take solus is, in my opinion, the nightcap tam- 
bler, which he swallows to wash away all the ills of life, and to allow 
his wife time to undress and prepare the curtain-lecture—it enables 
him to be a match for her in eloquence, and makes him too good-hu- 
moured to reply harshly to her well-meant but rather prosy remarks 
on his conduct in general, and his proceedings during the past day in 
particular, 

** Gently, Peter, gently.” 

Well, courteous reader—I beg pardon—J'ai fini. Somehow or an- 
other I can never help dotting down thoughts as they arise in my mind 
and— 

“ Avez vous fini 2” asks the courteous reader. 

I really beg pardon, Well, over our wine, I, of course, sought for 
information respecting the two of the half-dozen widows, whose histo- 
ries were as yet a blank to me. 

Mr. Titus Dowell had exhausted his store by relating the fortunes of 
Amabelle St. Eustace, and the squire was more in the humour for listen- 
ing than talking; the rector therefore kindly undertook to recount the 
story of Mrs. Dupesby, with which some passages in his early life were 
somewhat connected. 

I must say, however, that he was rather a “ slow coach,” and in- 
terrupted the simple narrative with so many apothegms and deductions 
from the facts of the case, that I think it best to tell the story in my 
own way, rather than use his words and style, which bordered on the 
sermono-prosaic ; a style commendable enough for a parson, but any 
thing but agreeable or ¢edling for a story-teller—I don’t mean an utterer 
of forged facts, but a raconteur, as the French call a relater of events. 

Now then for the rector's tale, told pro ut statuta reguirunt, as Ox- 
ford men say. 
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In one of the narrow streets that have been annihilated by the widen- 
ing of the Strand and the opening of St. Martin's church to the view 
of the public, stood a narrow, dark building, which from its: external 
appearance gave no indication of the business carried on within it. In 
fact, the appearance was that of a private dwelling upon a very small 
scale ; for the one parlour-window and the door nearly filled up the 
whole of the frontage. In one of the panes of this window, and on the 
brass-plate below the brass knocker, was engraved and written 


SAMPSON DROSS, 
Army Accoutrement Maker. 


The external appearance of Sampson Dross was nearly as dingy as 
the outside of his mansion, and only a little less dingy than the inside 
of his parlour or shop, as it might be more appropriately named, for 
therein were exhibited the articles wherein he dealt. 

Sampson drove a very fair and very profitable trade in the front of 
his mansion, but the most important portion of his employment was 
carried on in the little back-parlour. 

There he passed the greater portion of his days, and there he made 
the greater portion of his money. He was, in sooth, one of those kind 
and accommodating personages, who are ready to supply the pecuniary 
wants of his fellow-men, provided they came provided with title-deeds, 
or other valuable securities. He lent money—he lent it liberally too, 
if he could clear 502. per cent by the loan without any risk. 

So cautious had Sampson been throughout his long life, that except 
in One or two instances when he had been overreached by the sons of 
Moses, he had not made one mistake. He had more title-deeds and 
bonds in his possession than any lawyer in good conveyancing prac- 
tice, and he had larger and more indestructible-by-any-ordinary-fire 
iron safes, than any London churchwarden, or even than any banker 
east of Temple-bar. He was wealthy beyond the imagination of any 
ordinary mortal, for he had made large profits during a long life, and 
had no personal or household expenses to drain those profits, 

What could a man spend, who had a wife who did all the household 
work, and had but one child? A pair of old birds with one chick, who 
lived upon a twopenny roll and two mutton chops, or one sheep’s head 
manufactured into thin broth de die in diem? Even the halfpenny- 
worth of milk that used to be taken in morningly for the two teas—the 
matutinal and the vespertinal—was put down as too expensive a luxury 
Mme the little Isabella was sent to a twopenny school in St. Martin’s- 
ane. 

The only luxury that Sampson Dross indulged in, was a Sunday 
dinner at the shilling ordinary at the Mother Redcap’s at the foot of 
Highgate Hill. It was an inexcusable expense some persons might say, 
but then he indulged in it as a set-off for a doctor’s bill which he 
might have incurred had he not taken a little exercise on one of the 
seven} days of the week. : 

Even in exercise Dross was economical. He walked the three miles 
to his favourite tavern, as slowly as he could for fear the perspiration 
attendant on rapid motion should render his linen useless for seven 
day's wear, and made a long détour round shady lanes, and grass 
grounds, lest the sun should “ take the shine out of” his. beaver-hat, 
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and the gravel of the hard roads grind the soles of his shoes out before 
their legitimate time. 

He was not a very welcome guest to the proprietor of the Mother 
Redcap, as he had great powers of consumption, and had at least 
eighteen pennyworth for his shilling. He did not compensate for over- 
eating by even moderate drinking, for he took but one pint of London 
particular porter—it was his entire drink—and one halfpenny pipe, 
and he never brought a bad-appetited friend with him for ‘‘ the good 
of the house,” so that in reality the landlord was a loser by him. 

He was greeted with black looks both by the landlord and the 
waiters whenever he made his appearance and seated himself opposite 
the most substantial joint—but what cared Sampson for that? He 
paid his fifteenpence for dinner and drink, and gave the waiter a penny 
with a great deal of emphasis. He placed it—the vulgar brown—in 
the cringing creature’s hand with as much form and ceremony as if it 
had been a golden guinea. 

The company despised him, for they knew not who he was. What 
cared Sampson for that ?—he came to eat, not to excite reverence or 
form friendships. 

He deapleed a@ man who was extravagant enough to drink part of a 
bowl of punch, or order a ninepennyworth of brandy-and-water, and 
so he told every such rash individual by his‘looks. 

Both the landlord and his regular customers talked over the conduct 
of Sampson Dross very freely, and resolved to treat him in such a 
manner as should drive him to some other house. They made up 
their minds to offend him if necessary, but before doing so they re- 
solved to pack the table, so that when he entered the room the land- 
lord might be able to tell him truly that there was no room for 
him. 

This was effected by each of the regular diners bringing with him a 
friend from London. The table was filled, nay, crammed to suffocation, 
when Sampson entered. 

The landlord put on a most polite and hypocritical face, and ex- 
pressed his regret that it was impossible to accommodate so regular a 
customer. A grin went round—and thena titter expanding gradually 
into aloud laugh. 

Sampson scowled, put his very large umbrella, which he had been 
using as an overgrown parasol, under his arm, slapped his hat for- 
cibly on his head, and was about to quit the ordinary, when his eye 
fell upon one of the party, who was evidently endeavouring to shelter 
his diminutive person behind the stoutest man in the room. 

“* Simon Hughes—Simon Hughes!” cried Sampson Dross; ‘‘ I must 
look out for another clerk. You must shortly be guilty of embezzle- 
ment, if you can spend a shilling and threepence at an ordinary out of 
six shillings a week.” 

Simon trembled but said nothing. 

Sampson Dross looked as black as midnight at him, and turned to 
leave the room; before, however, he had reached the door, the whole 
company, at least all the regular diners, asked in suppressed tones— 
** Who is he ?” 

“My employer (clerks never say master)—old Dross, the rich mo- 
ney-lender,” replied Simon Hughes. “I shall get the sack to-morrow, 
depend upon it.” 
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The landlord caught the name, and as every body knew Sampson 
Dross by reputation, he rushed after the wealthy individual, and 
assured him that if he had known who he was he would have cleared the 
room of every one else rather than a place should not have been found 
for him, 

Sampson Dross was indignant for a time; but relented and took 
the president’s chair, which was given up to him without any hesi- 
tation. 

Dross was flattered by the attentions paid to his wealth through 
himself, and was guilty of spending an extra fourpence in a glass of 
gin-and-water, which being very hot and composed of a liquid in 
which he had never indulged, made him cough and brought the rheum 
into his eyes, he therefore benevolently gave the mixture to his clerk, 
who was almost too nervously agitated to drink it—but he did. 

After this memorable Soakion Dross was established as the regular 
president of the ordinary. A most lucky hit it proved for the landlord, 
as although the president was a dead loss to him by his consumptive 
and unimbibable qualities, he was a source of gain to him by attract- 
ing many additional guests, who came to dine with the wealthy Samp- 
son Dross, as if they thought he would make all of them his residuary 
legatees. 

Sampson was gratified by the attentions paid to him, but he did not 
show his gratitude by ordering in the president’s bowl, except on one 
occasion, when—it being his birthday—he ‘‘ stood” a five shillings’- 
worth of punch, having agreed with the Jandlord privately to pay him 
four shillings and sixpence for it. 

In the very middle of the bowl, just as the money-lender’s heart was 
expanding either at its owner’s unwonted generosity, or the unwonted 
liquor, Simon Hughes looking paler than a pale man might be thought 
capable of looking, bustled up to him and frankly told him, ‘‘ Missus 
was dead—seized with an upper-plexy.” 

The punch-ladle fell from Sampson's hand, and he seized his clerk 
by the collar of his coat, whispering to him— 

** Did you send for. a doctor ?” 

‘¢ No—no, sir,”’ said Simon, ‘‘ she was past that.” 

‘‘Then I can afford another bowl,” said Sampson. ‘Sit down, 
Simon—sit down, and partake. It is paid for, and must be drunk.” 

When the bowl was finished, Sampson Dross walked calmly back to 
London, followed by his clerk. He was rather sorry that he had lost 
his wife, but very glad that he had escaped a doctor’s bill. As to the 
funeral expenses, he resolved they should not amount to much, and 
the little to which he intended they should amount, he put down in his 
pee as a set-off against her eating, drinking, and clothing if she had 
ived. . 

It was not until the corpse was interred in a style bordering closely 
on the economic parochial, that Sampson found out that his loss was a 
more serious one than he had calculated upon. He discovered that it 
was necessary to hire a person to supply his wife’s place. He tried 
two or three charwomen, but they robbed him and wanted gin and 
ame two or three times aday. He hired an old woman who had 

en housekeeper in a tradesman’s family, but ‘‘she never dined off 
any thing but a hot joint daily, and did not admire mutton-chops. She 
liked her tea, too, remarkably strong and green.” 
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Poor Sampson was sadly put to it. He did not know what to do. He 
was afraid to marry again lest he should be deceived in the character 
of the lady, who might possibly spend more money in one year than 
she brought him for her dowery. He dropped all thoughts of a Mrs. 
Dross No. 2, and resolved to consult his family (who lived far north, 
and with whom he had had but little communication since he had left 
his home as a mere child), and find out some female connected with 
him by relationship, to whom a home would be considered as a com- 
pensation for her services. He put his resolution into force, and was 
delighted to hear that his eldest sister, widowed and dependant on her 
parents for a scanty support, would be glad to avail herself of the 
offer. Asa new era opened in the life of the miser when his sister 
came to reside with him, I must describe the consequent changes that 


took place in a new chapter. 


Cuaap. II, 


Mrs. Lascgj.ies, the sister of Sampson Dross, was the widow of a 
country surgeon, a man of good family and considerable practice. He 
might have realized a large income, but he had a failing—he loved the 
turf and a game at piquet. The consequence was, that what he won 
by physicing he lost by gambling, and being unable to meet his liabili- 
ties upon the great St. Leger, went home and took quant. suff. of 
Prussic acid. His creditors seized every thing, even the gilt Galen’s 
head over the door, leaving the widow penniless, and fortunately child- 
less. She found, as we have seen, a home in her own family. 

Now Mrs. Lascelles had been used to live in a style somewhat above 
the ordinary styles of country doctors. She had in fact been in the 
habit of visiting and being visited by country people; which does not 
mean the people who merely lived in the country—but by the dons— 
the select. Though humbly born, she had been well educated, and 
was naturally shrewd and clever. She therefore easily acquired the 
manners, and successfully imitated the tone of those into whose society 
her husband had introduced her. Even the paternal cottage, on her 
return to it, bore an air of gentility about it by her judicious and yet 
economic alterations and arrangements. The little best parlour be- 
came a drawing-room, and fitted for the reception of most of her 
former visiters, who did not forget nor look down upon her in her ad- 
versity. 

When Mrs. Lascelles arrived in town, and was conveyed with her 
luggage in a hackney-coach to the gloomy residence of her brother, 
she was quite amazed to see so mean and filthy a dwelling. She did 
not express her surprise, but resolved to alter its appearance as speedily 
as possible. The clothes and style of her niece astonished her almost 
as much as the foulness of her abode ; for the girl, now growing up into 
a woman, was clad but little better than her neighbour's daughter at 
the chandler’s shop, and her manners were of the worst description, 
resembling those of an uneducated chambermaid. 

Mrs. Lascelles knew that her brother was what is termed ‘“‘a man 
well to do in the world,” but she did not know that he was noto- 
riously one of the wealthiest men in town, until the drudge whom she 
ge to rid the house of some of its filth, revealed the secret to 

er. 

Sampson Dross was vain of his riches, but he confined his vanity to 
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his own bosom. He never talked of his wealth, and had never com- 
municated to his family the extraordinary success he had met with in 
life. They had no idea that the boy who had left them with a few 
shillings in his pocket, and began life in town as a sweeper of the shop 
and a carrier out of parcels, was now worth thousands, and regulated 
the money-market. They knew that he had succeeded to his master’s 
business, and married his master’s natural daughter, and that he was 
carrying on the business successfully, and living very frugally, That was 
all they knew, and that was satisfactory enough. They were in entire 
ignorance of the much more valuable and profitable concern that was 
managed in the little back-parlour, and had they known of it they 
would probably have blamed him for risking his gains by lending them 
out even at usurious interest. 

As soon as his sister had ascertained that the information she had re- 
ceived might be credited, she determined to effect an entire revolution 
in the miser’s affairs and mode of living. It required a considerable 
degree of tact to introduce the subject, and to carry out her designs ; 
but when a clever woman, and one who knows some little of the world, 
sets seriously about managing a man, she is sure to succeed at last. 

Mrs. Lascelles first succeeded in making her brother own to her the 
extent of his riches. She in the next place, by pointing out to him the 
neglected state of his daughter’s education, prevailed on him to send 
her to a first-rate school. Lastly, by assailing his vanity through his 
pocket, and showing him how profitable a thing associating with the 
great and fashionable might be made, induced him to take a large man- 
sion in St. James’s-square, to furnish it fashionably, and to hire a 
suitable establishment. 
~ The old house of business was retained, and Simon Hughes allowed 
to occupy it with an advanced salary, which he richly deserved, as he 
had spent all his life in Mr. Dross’s service, and had served him faith« 
fully. 

The miser sighed as he sat in his well-furnished dining-room and 
saw two servants standing, one behind his own chair, and another be- 
hind his sister’s. He sighed more deeply as he sank down in his 
down bed, and gazed on its rich chintz furniture; but he positively 
groaned when he saw the preparations that had been made to entertain 
a few of his city friends, merchants of acknowledged respectability. 
He shuddered as he saw his butler tender champagne to his guests— 
champagne that had cost him eight shillings a-bottle—him who had 
grudged the sixpence demanded for a glass of gin-and-water at the 
Mother Red Cap. It almost choked him as he drank it. When after 
dinner the table was supplied with clarets of the finest flavour, and his 
guests emptied bottle after bottle—for wine was drunk in those days, 
and by that class of persons—he thought he was completely ruined ; 
but as soon as he retired with his friends to the drawing-room, and one 
after another of them sought to gain his private ear, and asked for a 
loan, offering him more favourable terms than he had ever succeeded 
in getting during business hours at his obscure shop, he began to think 
that the outlay on dinners and wines was judicious, and acknowledged 
that his sister was right in the plan of proceeding which she had laid down 
for him. He wasas avaricious and miserly as ever, but he felt less re- 
luctance at spending one hundred pounds on an entertainment at his 
mansion than‘he had done in paying for his dinner at the one shilling 
Nov.—voL. LXIX. NO. CCLXXV. 2c 
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ordinary at the foot of Highgate-hill, because he knew that the profits 
were all in favour of the enlarged expenditure. 

With his notions of the mode of carrying on business the personal 
appearance of Sampson Dross was altered. He was no longer the 
shabby, Guy Faux-looking individual that he had been. His suit of 
rusty, ill-fitting black, terminating in gaiters and thick-soled shoes, 
was exchanged for a very well-made suit of sober-coloured clothes in 
the morning, and in the evening he appeared in a full dress of the very 
best material and make that he could command. His hair, which had 
been used to fly about his head, half combed and ragged from bein 
only cut twice a year, was arranged by a first-rate dresser, and 
slightly covered with powder. He was, in fact, alter et idem. He 
was the same pinching, grasping, avaricious old money-lender—his 
heart was as hard and as black as ever; but he was another in out- 
ward appearance—another in his habits and demeanour. His hands, 
which had been used to be covered with dirt, were now covered with 
white kid gloves, one of which he generally removed, to show a valu- 
able brilliant ring, as he pretended to take a pinch of snuff from an 
elegant gold snuff box. 

It required but a few months to place Sampson Dross in a position 
in society which he never dreamed of attaining. What will not gold 
effect? The proud and mighty of the land thought it not only nota 
disgrace, butan honour, to be on the dining list of a low-born, half- 
educated money-lender. The dinners and evening parties in St. 
James's-square were duly and daily chronicled in the fashionable 
journals of the day. Sampson Dross could not take a drive into the 
park with his sister without seeing the fact recorded on the following 
morning. 

Did he object to this? No. His vanity was tickled, and his busi- 
ness was increased by it. The paragraphs recording his dinners and 
drives were nothing but so many unpaid advertisements of “ money to 
be lent on good security,” and his name was up on ’change. No great 
design was undertaken, no company formed, without a prospectus 
of it being furnished to the public with the name of Sampson Dross 
at the top of it in large capitals. No government loan was con- 
tracted for without the great capitalists consulting the rich man in St. 
James’s-square, and no fall or rise took place in the market without 
his having as much or more to do with it than the political events to 
which it was generally attributed. No heir to a family fortune thought 
of raising money upon a post-obit without first applying to the fashion- 
able accommodater of the day. 

As long as the season lasted Sampson Dross lived in a whirl of plea- 
sure, for he was flattered and fawned upon by all the needy great ones, 
and made money almost faster than he could tell it. When London 
was empty, and his customers sought their country-seats as they called 
them, though many of them were mortgaged nearly to their full value 
to the money-lender, Sampson began to feel himself dull. He missed 
his dinner-parties, and the fun and wit that used to be heard around 
his table. He could not sit quietly down with the quiet Mrs. Lascelles 
to a quiet dinner. He had been used to excitement and he required 
excitement. He tried the plan of inviting the few of his city friends 
whose occupations detained them in and about town. It would not do. 
The attempt was a dead failure. They came and ate and drank ; they 
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talked too; but it was not the talk which he had lately been in the 
habit of hearing. It was all about business, and anticipated failures 
from dabbling in sugars and coffees, and speculating in rises or falls. 
All this would have been very interesting to him a few short months be- 
fore, but now it was all flat, stale, and unprofitable. He was asto- 
nished at the change in himself, and could not account for his wishing 
to hear the lively talk of scandal, the playful personal attack, the 
ready repartée, and the sparkling pun or jest, in preference to the 
more useful and solid conversation in which he used to delight and 
rofit by. 

F Reilipaka sat and wondered over his vapid-drinking Lafitte how his 
great acquaintances—lI was nearly calling them friends—amused them- 
selves in the country. He was soon able to ascertain, for one of his 
best customers, Lord Dumbledore, who wanted a little “ ready” to 
carry on the war, invited him and his sister to spend a week with him 
at Dumbledore-house, a delightful residence in Sussex. Thither 
Sampson repaired, and went shooting, though he could not fire for 
blinking ; fishing, though he ran the hooks into his fingers instead of 
the worm ; played at billiards, though he had been unused to that sort 
of pocketing ; and rode to races and danced at assize and country 
balls, though he knew neither the names, weights, and colours of the 
riders of the horses, nor the names, weights and families of his partner 
in the dance. 

He was delighted with all this however, and determined to have a 
country-house of hisown. On his return to town he looked over his 
deeds and writings until he discovered the title-deeds of an estate that 
he thought would suit him. He went down to see it, and knowing that 
the supposed owner of it was very needy—indeed ‘“‘ hard up,” as he 
termed it, he foreclosed immediately, and by the help of a * little ad- 
vance” was put into immediate possession of a fine estate, not very far 
from the hospitable mansion of his friend Lord Dumbledore. He took 
the furniture at a valuation, and retained most of the servants. He 
even purchased the hounds, though he could not ride over a broom- 
stick, because Mrs. Lascelles advised him to do so as an additional 
string to the bow with which he meant to bring down his quarries. 

The reader will be so good as to imagine Mr. Sampson Dross so 
successful in all his speculations that in the course of a few years he 
was dubbed a baronet, and took his seat in the House of Commons as 
member for the borough which adjoined his estate. This borough was 
in the hands of the principal attorney, who handed it over to Sir Samp- 
son for a pretty considerable consideration—not a mere ‘‘ say two 
thousand.” Sir Sampson voted with the government, and thereby en- 
sured early information of events which enabled him to go “bull or 
bear” on the exchange, to the detriment and injury of those who had 
not the means of acquiring such early information as he had. 


Cuap. III. 


But to the more important person in this little sketch. pi 
Miss Isabella Dross was thoroughly finished off at the finishing 
school. She returned home at the age of nineteen full of accomplish- 
ments and high hopes. Her mistress and her schoolfellows had not 
2c 2 
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failed to impress her with proper notions of her enviable position’ in 
society. She was rather good-looking than otherwise ; of a pretty but 
petite figure. She dressed well, danced well, and she played and sang 
very prettily, and could throw a dash of French and Italian ‘into her 
talk, which enlivened it exceedingly. But had all these accomplish- 
ments been wanting ; had she been as ugly as—any ugly lady of the 
reader’s acquaintance ; had she been short and puffy, or tall and scragey; 
nay, had she been born with a pig’s countenance, what would it 
have mattered to the only child of Sir Sampson Dross—the heiress of 
millions ? 

Mrs. Lascelles was greatly pleased with the manners and appear- 
ances of her niece, and the way in which she bore her blushing honours 
when first introduced into society. She pronounced her perfect when she 
observed the very lady-like manner in which she ascended and descended 
the steps of the carriage. She would not, perhaps, have been surprised at 
her doing it so very genteelly, had she known that an old chariot was 
kept in the retired gardens of the finishing school for the purpose of 
teaching the young ladies so necessary a branch of female education. 
They practised mounting and dismounting for a quarter of an hour 
every morning before breakfast. 

Sir Sampson was proud of his girl. He paid his last check of 2002. 
for her board and education for the last half-year with the greatest plea- 
sure, and was about to add 502. as a douceur—a proof of his entire 
satisfaction in the plans pursued; but he did not—for he knew he 
should get nothing by it—the world would never hear of his munifi- 
cence, 

Soon after Isabella's introduction to the world the mansion in St. 
James’s-square was crowded from morning until night. Before his 
daughter came out Sir Sampson was visited only by gentlemen, except 
upon state occasions, when he gave a ball ora private concert. Now it 
was besieged by ladies—especially by mothers who had sons fit for ma- 
trimony. Even young ladies were anxious to be upon intimate terms 
with the great match of the day, for they anticipated very gay doings, 
and hoped to catch some one of the suitors that would be found flitting 
around the heiress. They knew that though she would have many 
adorers she could only have one husband, and that a rejected addresser 
is very likely to “ pop the question” to some other lady who may be 
thrown in his way, just to show the lady who has rejected him that he 
is not an object of aversion to the whole sex. 

Among the most attentive of the friends of Sir Sampson were the 
Dumbledores, pére, mére, filles et fils. His lordship had a heavy 
account against him in Sir Sampson’s books, and he had a son, the 
Honourable Mr. Timpkinson Bumblebee, whom he wished to use as a 
sponge in wiping out the figures, by making him the husband of Isabella, 
and the inheritor of the ill-gotten gains of her papa. 

In this object he was nobly seconded by his noble son and his noble 
family, who looked upon it as the only means of retrieving their squan- 
dered fortunes, and saving the small remnant that they could still call 
their own. Both Mrs. Lascelles and Papa Dross clearly saw through 
their maneeuvring, but they saw it with very different feelings. 

The aunt would have wished to see her niece marry any one of 
respectability, even a commoner, who was deserving of her, and who 
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sought her not for her money only; the. newly-created baronet wished 
to see his daughter a lady of title, and thought that young Bumblebee 
would serve to make her such as well as any one else. Moreover, Sit 
Sampson really liked Lord Dumbledore, ‘and felt grateful to him for 
having put him in the right road toget his baronetcy ; and he thought it 
more than probable that the immense wealth which the future lord would 
be possessed of on his father’s decease, would enable him to convert his 
Jady into a duchess. 

hat were Isabella's feeling on the subject? She liked Lady Dum- 
bledore much, for she was a goodnatured, lovable person. She liked 
the girls tolerably, but she really hated Mr. Bumblebee, and showed 
her detestation of him as openly as she had the courage todo. She 
liked the father very little better than she did the son; though he 
showed her every attention in his power, which was a trouble that the 
suitor did not think fit, or worth his while, to take, 

My lady readers will probably wish to learn what sort of a being 
Mr. Timpkinson Bumblebee was, and their wish shall be gratified. Let 
them listen to the following dialogue : 

‘«Dupesby, my fine fellow!” said Mr, Timpkinson to his friend, a 
tall, handsome man, with very black hair and eyes, and exceedingly cor- 
rect in dress. ‘* Dupesby, this is a d—d bore, isn’t it?” 

‘* What is a bore, Timpky ?” inguired his friend, who used the short 
for Timpkinson adopted by all his intimates, 

** Don’t you know, then, that my governor has ordered me to do the 
amiable with Sir Sampson’s daughter?” 

“ T have heard that he expects you to marry her.” 

** Oh, that’s nothing,” said the honourable; ‘‘ I am ready and will- 
ing ; but that is not all he expects.” 

“Indeed !” replied his friend; ‘* does he expect you to give up Sig- 
nora Schnappes and your book upon the Derby ?”’ 

“ No, not exactly that—” 

‘The billiard-table, perhaps, at which you beat us all ?” 

.** No, no, not that.” 

‘* Well, then, I cannot possibly imagine the object or end of his ex- 

ctations, for those are the only things you are capable of doing,” said 

upesby, looking his friend calmly in the face. | 

“ No—not the only things, Dupesby. I can fence tolerably well, 
and can set-to a little—at least Jackson says so.” 

‘* A little, certainly ; but what are you expected to do?” 

* To be abominably attentive to my lady that is to be—to dance, to 
talk to her, and—and in short, to be very attentive—to behave as a 
perfect gentleman before marriage—ain’t it a bore ?” 

“T should think not,” replied Dupesby, ‘*If I were any body, I 
would do my best to cut you out; but you know Iam nobody—a mere 
Straw cast by chance in the stream of society, to be carried wherever 
the whirlings of the current choose to toss me.” 

“ Though you have no legal governor, Dupesby, you are a de- 
vilish clever fellow, and make an infinity of tin in some way or an- 
other,” 

“I do my best to earn enough to live upon, and owe no man a 
shilling.” 

‘I wish J could say so—I owe a devilish deal,” said Timpkinson, 
sighing as he poured out a large glass of champagne, and tossed it off. 
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‘‘ If it was not for my debts and my governor’s extravagance, I would 
see Sir Sampson’s daughter at York before I would tie myself up 
et.” 

“ Well, I wish I had your chance, thatis all. I think Miss Isabella 
Dross a very nice person, and. with one-eighth of her fortune I would 
soon be as rich as the baronet.” 

‘*T don’t doubt it. You are a devilish clever fellow, and would soon 
turn hundreds into thousands. Now I never could think and scheme 
as you do—at school I got—” 

“‘ Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verses.” 

‘“« And at college I got—” 

‘¢ Expelled for bribing the college banker to get you a prize essay 
written by a poor bible-clerk, and passing it off as your own.” 

‘“* Yes, exactly; and in the guards I nearly got—” 

“Cashiered for being too lazy to appear upon parade now and 
then.” 

‘* How could I help it?” inquired Timpky; ‘¢ you know I was at 
Epsom one day, at Jackson’s rooms on the second, and was engaged to 
finish the rubber match with the billiard-marker at the tables in Jermyn- 
street on the third,” 

*“ All of which might have been done easily enough with a little ma- 
nagement,” said Mr. Dupesby. “ But now, as to your wealthy bride 
—you must not give way to your indolence in that quarter, or you will 
lose her. Recollect she is surrounded by suitors, and who will not fail 
to draw her attention to your neglect of her.” 

“‘ It is a d—d bore. I do not want to lose her, for we want her tin, 
and yet I cannot play the constant lover.” 

** Cannot you do it by deputy ?” inquired Dupesby. 

** By Jove, a capital notion ; but whom shall I get to do deputy, eh ?” 

*T will be your deputy for a few thousands,’’ said Dupesby, looking 
fixedly and earnestly on his friend. 

‘Will you, by Jove, then you shall. I'll stump up handsome 
when we're spliced—but, eh? I don’t know; you are a deuced hand- 
some fellow, and might put in a word for yourself.” 

** Honour—you know—Timpky—honour! Besides you, though 
not quite ape so large or so dark a scale, are much admired by the 
women, ose curling auburn locks, and those flashing blue eyes, 
have done execution before now.” 

‘‘ Egad, that’s true enough—but somehow you dark fellows, with 
great coarse whiskers, get the better of us.” 

‘« What, jealous, Timpky ?” 

** Jealous! oh no! me, that’s rather too good ; and to prove it, 
I will introduce you to-night, and you shall do the agreeable for me to 
the great heiress.” 

Mr. Dupesby agreed, playfully warning his friend Timpky, that if 
Coe showed a decided preference for the deputy, he would run off 
with her. 

As Mr. Bumblebee did not think it likely that any lady with tin, as 
he called money, would marry a mere adventurer—the natural son of 
some great unknown, in preference to a good-looking young man of 
good family and some reputation, as a lady and time-killer, he smiled 
very goodhumouredly, and offered to bet ‘‘ five to one such an event 
never came off.” 
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Mr. Dupesby booked the bet “in ponies,” but Timpky only smiled 
the more eet ater. " sin iia 

The introduction was effected on the same evening, after a pleasant 
little dinner at Signora Schnappe’s lodgings—and within three weeks of 
that memorable evening, Miss Isabella Dross was privately married to 
the handsome and scheming Mr. Dupesby. A note to his friend 
Timpky ran thus: 


‘“* Dear Timpky, 
‘« T will trouble you for five ponies—Isabella is mine. 
‘* Yours truly, 
‘‘Starrorp Dupessy.” 


Mr. Timpkinson Bumblebee was in the Post of the following morn- 
ing amongst the list of the departed—not from this life—but from 
London for Paris. 

I must beg my reader to fancy himself in St. James’s-square, about 
eleven o’clock of the day of the marriage. 

“« Mrs. Lascelles, madam,” said Sir Sampson, laying down the news- 
— in which he had been reading the city article and the gazette 
only, ‘*I am going into the city. I have a presentiment that some- 
thing will happen to day which will very much astonish me.” 

“ Why do you think so ?” inquired his sister. 

“] dreamed last night a very uncomfortable dream. I thought a 
favourite speculation of mine had turned out a dead failure, and that 
somehow or another Isabella was the cause of it. It was the utter 
ruin of the Grand Junction Banking Company.” 

“ Pooh—nonsense, Sir Sampson; put no faith in dreams. What 
should your daughter have to do with junction companies 2?” 

‘“* [ cannot tell; but I dreamed the same dream three times. But 
where is my girl? I have not seen her this morning.” 

Nor I,” said Mrs. Lascelles; ‘“ she breakfasted in her own room, 
I suppose, for we were very late last night.” 

“It was a most delightful party, and I do not wonder at people 
staying late. That Mr. Dupesby who, by the by, is a very clever fel- 
low, seemed very attentive to Isabella, while that foolish fellow, her 
future husband, Bumblebee, paid her no sort of attention what- 
ever.” 

“Tt is a great pity,” said Mrs. Lascelles, “ that Mr. Dupesby is not 
the heir to the peerage instead of his friend. He is a most charming 
person, and I am sure Isabella likes him better than the inanimate, 
selfish puppy whom you have selected for her.” 

** She may like him as much as she pleases, provided she marries the 
other. I have set my heart upon the match, and come what will, no- 
thing shall prevent it being made.” 

_ “ Many a slip between the cup and lip,” said Mrs. Lascelles, smil- 
ing. 

“Not in this case, madam—not in this case. Nothing can, no- 
thing shall occur to frustrate my plans,” said the baronet, laying his 
hand violently on the loo-table. 

Scarcely had he made this rash assertion, when the door was gently 
opened, and Mr. Dupesby, with Isabella leaning on his arm, entered 
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the room. The gentleman looked proudly and victoriously at the papa 
and aunt, while the lady held down her head and gazed steadfastly on 
the carpet. , 

Bike.’ Lascelles, from that instinct belonging of natural right to 
- fair sex, felt assured that the couple before her were man and 
wife. 

The baronet felt that something was wrong, but he could not tell 
what. His blood retired from the extremities of his person to his 
heart; his face was pale; his hands shook, and his voice trembled as 
he said, 

* Eh ?.—what—what zs the matter ?” 

** Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Dupesby, my dear sir,” said 
the gentleman. 

“« Dear father, dear aunt—forgive me—I am married.” 

«¢ Eh ?—what ?” said the father. 

“ How ?—married ?” screamed the aunt. 

“* Married this morning, by licence, in St. James’s church, and here 
is the certificate,” said the bridegroom. 

“I would have asked yur consent,” said the “ mourning ‘ bride,” 
weeping, ** but I knew it would be useless ; you were so bent upon my 
marrying that disagreeable Bumblebee.” 

“Dp n!” shouted the baronet. ‘“ Swindled by all that’s ras- 
cally,!” 

** Most imprudent, to say the least of it,” said his sister. 

Isabella threw herself upon her knees before her father, but he 
spurned her from him, and was about to curse her, when Mr. Dupesby 
stepped up to him and whispered something in his ear. 

What it was that was whispered was never known precisely ; the 
only word that was heard distinctly, was ‘* junction.” The conse- 
quence was, that the baronet left the room with the bridegroom, and 
returned in about half an hour, and placed his daughter in her hus- 
band’s arms, bidding Ged bless her. Tord Dumbledore wintered in 
Naples. 





Cuap. IV. 


Five years passed over the heads of the bride and bridegroom in 
comparative happiness. They lived principally at the estate in Sus- 
sex, whence the latter went now and then to assist his father in carry- 
ing out some bold plans of his own suggesting. , 

These schemes had prospered beyond their warmest expectations ; 
but Dupesby had talents for planning—Sir Sampson caution and ha- 
bits of business for carrying those plans out. Death, however, which 
knocks at the door of the rich as well as the poor'man, gave a double 
rat-tat at the mansion in St. James’s-square. The baronet could not 
say ‘‘not at home.” He was buried by the Banting of his day in 
great splendour, at the private chapel of the estate which he had pur- 
chased for his country residence. 

Mrs. Lascelles still resided with her niece, for Mr. Dupesby liked 
her much, and thought her a safe and valuable companion for his 
wife, from whom be was now frequently absent, engaged in winding up 
the affairs of his father-in-law, and in forming plans to add to what 
was already too much for him to manage comfortably. 
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In an evil hour he expressed his intention openly in the Stock Ex- 
change to ruin a great capitalist, who had thwarted him in one of 
his schemes, by taking a government contract, of which he had made 
sure. 

«« T will ruin him, by ——!” cried he. 

‘Ah! ah!” laughed the successful Israelite, “‘ there is two as can 
play at dat game.” 

As the subject was openly talked of, it excited a great deal of in- 
terest, and bets were laid to a large amount, the odds being greatly in 
favour of tg ee? 

The Jews, however, combined together against Dupesby, who was 
too proud of his own abilities to ask or take advice. The result was, 
that he was ruined past all redemption. He relied upon information, 
which he believed to be accurate, but which had been furnished at 
great expense, and through untraceable channels by the enemy— 
risked more than his all to crush his foe, and lost it. Madness fol- 
lowed—madness, curable only by death, which speedily relieved him 
of his sufferings. And what became of Isabella and her aunt ? 

It was fortunate for her that she had a woman of strong mind 
with her during the short but severe illness of her husband, or she 
would have sunk under the blow. When his body was placed in the 
tomb beside her father’s, Isabella turned to her aunt, who had had 
a long interview with the lawyers, and inquired what was to be 
done. 

‘‘ We must go forth into the world, my child, and seek a living as 
we best may, for we have nothing left to depend upon. We are worse 
than beggars, for the assets, large as they are, will not cover the 
debts. We must leave this house immediately, and where to go I 
know not, save to my brother’s home, and he is scarcely able to main- 
tain his own wife and children. Fortunate it is, however, that you 
are childless, though you have often murmured against Providence 
for not having blessed you with an heir to all your wealth.” 

“« Fortunate, indeed!”’ said Isabella, “ but I will never murmur 
more. For myself I can submit to any thing; but to see my children 
starving round me, I could notendure it. Would that I had but one 
friend left to aid me!” 

Scarcely had Isabella uttered this wish, when a servant told her 
that a gentleman wished to see her. She bid him enter. It was 
Simon Hughes, Sir Sampson Dross’s first clerk. He came to offer a 
home for a sho:t time to the child of his former patron. He had 
bought the army accoutrement business from his master; and had been 
so far successful as to have been able to support and educate a large 
family on the profits of it. © 

Isabella, with her aunt, removed to her former home, and after- 
-wards being assisted by Simon with a small loan, they set up a school 
in the country. They succeeded beyond their hopes, but their suc- 
cess was not lasting. 

The scarlet fever, in its worst form, broke out in the school. Mrs. 
Lascelles was the first victim to its violence. Several of the children 
died. All sickened, and the spot was as it were tabooed ever after- 
wards. After much struggling in different scenes, wearied with grief 
and adversity, the Heiress found rest in the Widows’ Almshouse. 
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ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
No. XI. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 


Durning the run of the “ Coronation,” Elliston’s royal spectacle, as 
he proudly termed it, at Drury-lane Theatre, the success was so unpre- 
cedented that the great lessee determined on stopping all orders, and 
totally suspending the free list, ‘‘ the public press only excepted,” there- 
fore when any professional or other person, whom he could not decently 
refuse, applied to him for an order, or requested to be passed, the 
manager used with much solemnity to assure the applicant that the 
thing was totally impossible; that the success was so enormous, he 
should refuse his own father were he alive. 

‘« But,” observed he, with much seriousness, “ I will tell you what I'll 
do: though I cannot possibly give you an order or pass you, I will 
with ig snag pay the money for your admission out of my own 
pocket. Have the goodness to walk this way.” 

He would then very gravely accompany the applicant to the money- 
taker’s box, where drawing seven shillings from his right-hand breeches 

ket he would lay it down on the pay-place, receive a check, give it 
with much politeness to the attending party, and the moment his 
friend’s back was fairly turned, and he had ascended the stairs for the 
purpose of delivering it to the check-taker, would, with a comical wink, 
very methodically sweep off the money he had laid down, and deposit 
it with much formality in his left-hand breeches-pocket, departing with 
observing, 

‘** No, no, nobody must be admitted now without paying.” 

But the success increasing, and finding that he in reality gained no- 
thing but the look of the thing by this proceeding, he one evening, 
when under what old Delpini used to say, was de-vine inspiration, on re- 
tiring to Stratford-place, called for the folio volume in which the various 
births of the house of Elliston were duly registered, and in the pre- 
sence of the heads of his family took his corporal oath, that not 
another person should be admitted gratis to see the ‘‘ Coronation” for 
the remainder of the season, the public press, as before observed, only 
excepted. : 

Now it so happened, unfortunately for our manager, that the very 
first night after this praiseworthy resolution had been taken and 
attested, a certain Mr. Ebenezer Ironsides, an eminent hardware ma- 
nufacturer in the working town of Birmingham, who had been our 
hero’s stanch friend and main fsupporter during his lesseeship of the 
theatre of that populous place, had come to London on some private 
business, which having executed to his entire satisfaction, he deter- 
mined on giving himself a treat by visiting his friend Elliston and a 
London theatre at one and the same time. 

Applying at the box-door for entrance, as a very old and intimate 

rend of the comedian, he was told to his great astonishment and in- 
dignation, he could not pass, that Mr. Elliston had sworn no one 
should be admitted without paying. 
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«“ That may be,” replied the sturdy man of metal; “ but he’ll let 
me in, for the last time I bailed him out of the custody of Tim Nicks, 
the sheriff’s officer of Bordsley, and lent him the money to pay his 


men on the Saturday, he swore by all that was good, that as long as he 
a theatre, no matter where it was, its doors should always be 


open to me—that is, provided it wasn’t a benefit. Is it a benefit to- 
night ?” 

7 certainly is not,” answered the money-taker. 

“¢ Then in I go,” said the manufacturer. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the money-taker ; “I’ll send to Mr. Elliston 
and hear what he says.” 

‘*Ay, ay, do,” said Mr. Ironsides, gruffly, ‘‘ you'll soon see. Mr. 
Elliston is no man of his word, if he slinks back on this occasion.” 

The manager was accordingly summoned. He was very glad to 
meet his old friend, Mr.Ironsides, whom he warmly welcomed, but 
looked very blank when he learned the purpose of his visit. 

‘‘] am very sorry, my dear Ironsides,” replied he, ruefully, “ no- 
thing would give me greater pleasure than to pass you, gratis, into my 
theatre this evening, but the fact is, I have sworn nobody shall be 
admitted to see the ‘ Coronation,’ without paying.” 

“« Yes, but you recollect,”’ replied Mr. Ironsides, doggedly, * that 
you also swore, J should always pass free, apply when I would ; please 
don’t forget that.” 

** Egad, that is true,” replied our comedian, * that’s very true—I'll 
not deny it.” 

“No, no, I thought not,” exultingly cried Mr. Ironsides; “it was 
when I lent you the money, and went your security to Tim Nicks, the 
bum-bailey, you know.” 

‘‘True, true, I remember! It is a most perplexing circumstance, 
certainly; but what am I to do, I must keep my oath ?” 

“ You ought to do so,” growled out Mr, Ironsides. 

Elliston pondered. 

‘| will readily give you the money to pay for yourself,” said he. 

“That won’t do,” said Mr. Ironsides, sturdily; ‘‘ it is not for the 
value of the money, but you swore J should always go in free, gratis, 
for nothing, and this is the very first time I have ever asked you, and 
if you are going to back out after pledging your word—what do I say 
—your oath! why—” 

“Send for the treasurer,” said the perplexed manager. 

The treasurer accordingly came. To him the case was submitted ; 
it was a nice point—how was the manager to keep his oath in both 
instances? It was a case that might have puzzled the subtlety of all 
the most celebrated casuists of the caliphate. 

The treasurer, at length suggested, that though Mr. Ironsides would 
not pay for himself on being supplied with the money, Elliston should 
pay for him as he had formerly done for his other friends. But to this 
arrangement Mr. Ironsides also most obstinately refused to consent. 
In this dilemma, the acting manager, who here joined the party, pro- 
posed, that as Elliston had made an exception in favour of the 
public press, Mr. Ironsides shonld be considered one of the press 
for that night only, and admitted as the Post, the Herald, or the 


Morning Advertiser. 
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To this, however, Mr. Ironsides was more opposed than to the two 
preceding suggestions, 

“‘ He'd be no Post,” he said, ‘‘ the public press were all a set of poor 
devils, he could buy them all out, Morning Advertiser, and all.” 

Elliston also had his scruples as well as Mr. Ironsides to this pro- 
posal and that idea was abandoned. 

A suggestion by the moneéy-taker to admit Mr. Ironsides with one of 
the ore. bones was equally unfortunate, that gentleman stub- 
bornly declaring that he would go in with his own bones and nobody’s 
else. 

‘*You swore I should always be admitted for nothing, Mr. Ma- 
nager,”’ said he, “Tim Nicks heard you, it’s not for the value of the 
money, as I said before, but I like a man to keep his word—I like a 
man to be a man.” 

‘J have it,” said Elliston, ‘‘ I have got it,” his eye brightening up, 
and striking his forehead as if suddenly inspired. ‘It’s all right, [ 
swore noone should go in during the present season—now, to-mor- 
row is Saturday, I'll close my present season to-morrow night, and 
commence anew one on Monday morning, so you have only to wait 
till Monday, my dear fellow, and you can go in with pleasure—I shall 
keep my oath both ways then.”* 

‘© That’s all very well,” said Mr. Ironsides, with most provoking per- 
tinacity, “‘ but it won’t do; [ must go in to-night—lI’m going back to 
Birmingham to-morrow—and I wouldn’t wait in London till Monday, 
no, not to see fifty plays, and be paid for going into the bargain,” 

Here was a screw loose again. At length the stage-manager came 
tothe rescue. He suggested that since going in at the front without 
paying seemed to be totally out of the question, they should take Mr. 
Tronsides in at the back, and pass him through the stage-door. 

‘** He'll be in the front without paying then,” said Elliston. 

‘*No, no, no back for me,” said Mr. Ironsides. ‘I’m a plain, 
straightforward man—I go in through the froné, or not at all. I’m an 
Englishman—so make up your mind, keep your word or forfeit it—it’s 
all upright and downright with me. If you want to keep Ebenezer 
ren your friend, you'll act like a man, that’s all—so say the 
word,” 

The whole party were in despair at the unyielding inflexibility of 
Mr. Ironsides, when again the genius of Elliston came to his assist- 
ance. 

“ Let the gentleman pass free,” said he, triumphantly, “ it’s all right 
yet.” 

“Ah, that’s as it should be,” said the unbending Ebenezer, “ give us 
your fist, man—that’s like yourself, and hang me, if Ebenezer Iron- 
sides isn’t as much your friend now as ever he was,” giving the ma- 
nager a hearty shake of the hand. ‘‘ We wil! take a bottle on the 
strength on it, after the performance is over, if you will only come down 
to the Belle Sauvage, and you may have as many goods sent you in my 
line as you choose.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear friend, it’s all right,” said Elliston. 
‘* Let that gentleman pass, Tyson.” 





* It will be remembered that during the run of the “ Coronation” Elliston actually 
adopted this course—closing one season on Saturday-night, and commencing an- 
other on the Monday following. 
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Mr. Tronsides vaulted up stairs to the boxes. The acting and stage- 
managers stood aghast. 

a Why, then you have broken your oath after all?” said the former, 
with conscientious horror. 

‘“Not a bit of it,” said Elliston, coolly. ‘I swore my Brum- 
magem friend there should go in without paying, and have kept my 
oath.” 

“Well, but didn’t you swear, too, that no one should see the ‘ Coro- 
nation’ this season, without paying ?” 

‘¢ Certainly, I did—and I'll keep my oath there too—no one shail 
see it, without paying to-night, for IZ won't play it, Let somebody get 
ready to go on with an apology—you can substitute the ‘ Spectre 
Bridegroom’ instead of it—say I have been taken seriously ill—a sud- 
den indisposition—and I'll go and enjoy myself over a bottle of Ma- 
deira'and a broiled bone, with Ockey Clarke at the Bath Hotel. Stiff, 
the waiter, does a devil to a turn.” 

The “ Coronation” was accordingly put off, to Mr. Ironsides’ great 
consternation,’who heard the announcement of his friend Elliston’s sud- 
den illness with much concern. 

The first thing he did on quitting the theatre was to inquire his 
friend’s ‘‘ whereabout,” for the purpose of tendering his services, and 
expressing his condolence. It was with some difficulty he found Ellis- 
ton was at the Bath hotel. 

*« Poor fellow !” said he, ‘* removed to the nearest coffee-house.” 

Thither he immediately repaired and sent in his name, expecting to 
find the manager in bed with the usual secompenyments of nurse, 
draughts, pill-boxes, and water-gruel. His astonishment was extreme, 
but not unmingled with pleasure at finding his friend in perfect health, 
and great glee, enjoying himself with his old crony, little Ockey, over 
the good things of the Bath hotel. 

A few words explained every thing. Nothing loath, Ebenezer joined 
the jovial pair, and with many a hearty laugh they had a jolly night 
of it. 

Thus was this very difficult case of conscience finally disposed of. 

A somewhat analogous case to this once occurred with the immortal 
Edmund Kean, at the period when he was lessee of the Richmond 
Theatre, and resided in the dwelling-house which immediately ad- 
joins it, though there is no internal communication. The occupants 
of the dwelling-house being obliged to leave it and issue out on the 
green, if they wish to enter the theatre. 

It happened one afternoou when the great tragedian was advertised 
to perform his favourite character of Othello—a_ personation that per- 
haps has never been equalled in histrionic annals—he received a visit 
from his body-surgeon, who had called on him with the kind inten- 
tion of looking after his health. Being at that time perfectly 
well, the tragedian took upon himself to exchange characters with his 
medical friend, and prescribed some draughts for him, ‘to be taken 
immediately,” which proved so agreeable, that the dose was very soon 
ordered “ to be repeated.” 

The pharmacopeeia of Kean’s cellar, which contained some of George 
IV.’s port royal was not to be declined, and occupied in the pleasing 
parsing of the glasses, the hour for commencing the performance 
arrived much sooner than was expected, and Budd, the time-honoured 
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housekeeper of the theatre appeared to summon the tragedian to his 
nightly duty. 

A crowded house was anxiously expecting him, the orchestra had 
been rung in three or four times, and had scraped through the anti- 
quated overtures of old Rhomberg, till at last the spectators began to 
be impatient, and were calling for the tragedian m no very gentle 
terms. 

In the hilarity of the moment, the illustrious Edmund consigned them 
to the eternal Tophet, and swore that he would not leave the house, 
and go out to perform that evening to please any one. If they could 
get him on the stage, without his having to go out of the house, he'd 
play, but not otherwise—if they couldn’t, the audience must be content 
with the performance .of his friend the surgeon, who would, as usual 
give a medical certificate of his, Kean's indisposition. This the sur- 
geon readily agreed to do. 

How was this determination to be got over ? 

Poor Budd was in the greatest perplexity, the honest housekeeper 
began to fear for the safety of the structure intrusted to his care. 
v7 length the very exigence of the emergency inspired him with an 

a. 

** Agreed, sir,” said he. ‘‘ Dress for your part—here are your things 
—tunic, tranks, burnt cork, and pomatam, all ready, and I promise 
you, you shall not have to go ont into the air, but shall perform 
without.” 

**]T agree to that, friend Budd,” said Kean, triumphantly, seeing no 
way by which it was to be accomplished ; “ but you’ll find your hopes 
nipped in the dud here, depend on it.” 

“ We shall see, sir,” said the housekeeper, ‘“‘ only dress and follow 
me, and you shall very soon find yourself on the stage, without the 
trouble of treading the green.” 

_ Kean began to black his face, and Budd retired to put his project 
ito execution, 

Fortunately for the audience of the Richmond Theatre of that eve- 
ning, it happened that the coal-cellar of the dwelling-house was only 
divided from the pit of the theatre by the party-wall that ran through 
the two structures. The Pitites were very soon astounded by a most 
mysterious knocking in this direction, rivalling that of the far-famed 
Cock-lane ghost. 

Thamp—thoump—thamp—proceeded in quick succession from some 
invisible Hitites, and in a very few moments part of the wall be- 
gan to give way—bricks and mortar tumbled about im all directions, 
affording serious apprehensions that the whole house was giving 
way—a cloud of dust arose—a large aperture appeared—and from the 
dark recesses of the coal-cellar emerged the triumphant Budd, with the 
noble Moor, the sooty hero of the night, who thus kept his oath, and 
yet did not disappoint the audience. 

The apertare which forms the communication between the dwelling- 
house and the theatre, through the medium of the coal-cellar, is still 
in existence, or at least was so very lately. 





A PANTOMIME TRICK. 


Exutston ever took great delight in pantomime. He was of opinion 
with Leigh Hunt that “not to like pantomimes is not to like animal 
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spirits” —‘* that he who says he does not like a pantomime either says 
what he does not think, or is not so wise as he fancies himself, and 
should go to the mill to get ground young again.” 

In the concoction of his pantomimes Elliston was used to become 
once again a boy, he always would have a finger in the Christmas pie, 
suggesting some comic scene, or giving a hint for a trick, &c, &c. It 
was while musing over these matters of motley, that a pantomime 
scene once really occurred to himself, which the narrator has often 
heard him relate with great glee, and will repeat. 

As it has been remarked before, the great lessee was partial to buyin 
bargains. There was no spot so forbidding, or obscure that he wou 
not dive into if he thought he could pick up any thing cheap. Of 
course, as has been shown, he generally got bit in his purchases, but 
this did not check his love of accumulation on easy terms. 

One Christmas, while occupied in producing the pantomime usual to 
that festive season, at Drury-lane Theatre, business led him in his way 
to Newgate-street, to pass the silvan regions of Field-lane at the bottom 
of Holborn-hill, celebrated for its translated understandings, that is, 
second-hand shoes, orphan fogles (stolen handkerchiefs), and lost pro- 
perty of every description retailed under the especial superintendence 
of a select tribe of the chosen people. 

The entrance to this far-famed repository looked so mysterious and 
tempting, that though at that time deeply intent as he was on giving birth 
to some choice piece of merriment for his Christmas revels, having pro- 
mised his Harlequin (Howell), and his Clown and Pantaloon (Signor 
Paulo and T. Blanchard), that he would write a scene for them, he could 
not resist making a plunge into its shady depths. Facélis descensus 
averni, says Virgil, and certainly not more difficult is the gentle declivity 
of Field-lane. Our manager had no sooner entered this sacred spot, than 
a thousand odours arose to greet his astonished olfactories, the otto of 
old shoes and fried fish, and the fusty exhalation streaming from un- 
numbered handkerchiefs of every size, sort, and colour, giving the 
exterior of some of the shops of the worthies of the place where they 
were exhibited very much the appearance of a vessel decorated with 
the colours of different nations on the day of a launch. 

Pushing his way through this precious Babel, forgetting awhile his 
pantomime, and deaf to the voice of the barkers, casting furtive glances 
on each side as he went, in the hope of discovering some ‘‘ unconsidered 
trifle,” Elliston proceeded onwards, ull an article hanging outside the 
front of the dingy depot of one of the Israelitsh bandana merchants as 
the receivers of the pickings of many pockets are termed, attracting his 
attention, he made a pause. In a moment the owner of the emporium 
darted out like a spider from a corner of its web, hastening to seize a 
new caught bluebottle, and seizing him by the buttonhole, exclaimed, 

“ Vant a good vipe or a fogle, my dear? Can let you have von 
vorth your monish, pettersh den new, all Injee, real Darners and no 
mistake,” 

“] certainly do want a damdana, my friend, if that’s what you 
mean,” said Elliston, smiling at the Jew’s mistake. ‘‘ There is one I 
see hanging up there—that one with the coloured squares, like a har- 
— jacket I mean. I should like to look at that, it has taken my 
ancy.” 

“‘ Of course it has, my dear,” replied Moses; ‘‘it would take any 
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body’s fancy dat vould. Dat’s a regular beauty, dat is. Only feel it,” 
taking itdown: ‘ Don’t be afeard on it, my dear; take it in your 
hand and veigh it. Vhy it veighs more dan all the monish dat I charges 
for it.” 

‘«* And how much is that, my friend ?” asked Elliston. 

‘“« Tree and sixpence, every farden, and it cost me four shillings from 
de manufacturer; besides vitch, hark ye, my dear,” whispering in his 
ear, ‘it’s a smuggled von, and of course vorth double the monish.” 

‘¢ Well, well,” said Elliston, to whom the recommendation of its 
being a smuggled one had an irresistible charm, ‘‘as it gives me an 
idea for a trick, say three shillings and it’s a bargain.” 

‘I couldn’t, my dear; it cost me more. Here, Rachel, my love,” 
calling to his daughter,:‘‘can I take tree shillings for dis here hand- 
kerchief vot the gentleman vonts to make a arlekin’s jacket on? Vid 
a few spangles, it vil do beautiful.” 

A very good looking, laughing, black-eyed daughter of Judah here 
suddenly made her appearance from the back premises,—Robert Wil- 
liam could not in the obscurity discover how or from where. To her 
the comedian, as was usual with him, gave one of his irresistible winks, 
which elicited a pleased giggle in return, and after examining the 
handkerchief she pronounced it as her opinion that her father could 
take the money. 

‘Vell, vell, my dear,” said the Jew, ‘* you does just vot you likes — 
vid me. Dere you see, sir, just exactly as it comes from de wessel— 
never vos marked—take care on it.”’ 

‘“‘ Ay, ay,” said Elliston, ‘“mustn’t have any tricks upon travellers 
with this, though it is a pantomime fogle, as you call it.” 

Here he laughed at his own conceit, 

‘Oh no, in course not,” returned Moses, significantly joining in the 
manager’s risibility ; ‘‘ 1 sees you are up to snuff, my dear.” 

Safely depositing the handkerchief in his coat-pocket, Elliston pro- 
ceeded to retrace his steps into Holborn; but before he had reached 
the top, a sudden titillation of his nasal organ reminded him of his new 
purchase; but what was his astonishment when, on putting his hand 
into his pocket to task its services, he found it gone. 

‘‘Ah!’ said he, in the words of Othello, his mind misgiviag him, 
‘¢is’t lost, is*t gone? The handkerchief! the handkerchief!” 

What could have become of it? He must have left it behind him 
on the Jew’s counter;—the thing was clear, and he hurried back, 
thinking he might possibly secure it, ere the Jew perhaps had seen it. 
Taking two steps for one he speedily regained the domicile of the man 
of bandanas. 

“] left my handkerchief behind me,” he said. 

“‘ Vot?” said the Jew. 

“I left my handkerchief behind me, I tell you. The handkerchiet 
I bought of you.” 

** Did you?” inquired Moses; ‘‘ vhere is it then? It isn’t here.” 

They looked about everywhere, it was not to be seen. 

“‘ Very odd,” said Elliston. ‘Then I must have lost it! ‘ That 
handkerchief did an Egyptian to my mother give.’ ‘To lose or give’t 
away were such gens as nothing else could match.’”’ 

‘Only tink of dat now, but I shouldn’t vonder as you says—there 1s 
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not a doubt of it. Here, Rachel, my dear, the gentleman’s lost his 


vipe ;” again calling to his daughter. 

“J shouldn’t so much have minded,” said Elliston, disconcerted, 
‘but I'd set my heart upon that handkerchief; I wouldn’t have lost it 
for double the money.” E 
-  Vouldn’t you ?” said the Jew. « Oh den I dare say we can find you 
anoder, de fellow to it. Dere’s dat von dere,” pointing to the place 
from whence he had taken the other. 

Elliston looked up, and to his great surprise saw what appeared to be 
the apparition of the very identical handkerchief he had just lost, 
hanging up in the very same place that had been occupied by his former 

urchase. 
3 *< You can have dat, if you likes it,” said Moses, ‘ and for de very 
same money, too,” taking it down. 

“The same money,” said Elliston, examining it, *‘ why it’s the 
same handkerchief !” 

‘Is it? vell dat is curous!” said the Jew, “ but now you mentions it, 
hang me if I didn’t think so ven I bought it, and dat’s vot made me give 
the chap as sold it to me a bender more for it den I should have done. 
I’m a Christian, said I, if I don’t tink it’s the wery same handkerchief 
as I sould the gentleman just now; but as the chap vot I bought it of 
vos an old customer, I didn’t like to hurt his honour by axing any ques- 
tions. Here, Rachel, my dear, it’s the very same handkerchief as I 
sould the gentleman, vot I bought just now. I told you, you know, my 
dear,” to Elliston, “‘ to take care it didn’t play you any tricks, it being 
a Arliken one.” 

‘‘There’s your money,” said Elliston, somewhat disconcerted, 
though he could not help smiling at the cool cunning of the fellow, 
“ [’ll take care how I lose it a second time. It shan’t make its way 
from my pocket to your shop-window in a hurry again, if I know it; 
but as it is I shan’t quite lose my money, for it has given me an idea I 
would willingly have paid a guinea for, so I shall have bought a bargain 
after all !” 

The result of this experience of Elliston in the pantomime tricks 
of Field-lane, was the well-known old clothes-shop scene in the pan- 
tomime of that year, wherein the clown and pantaloon, to their 
great stultification purchased the same handkerchiefs at least half a 
dozen times over, the said handkerchiefs each time, at a wave of the 
harlequin's wand flying from their pockets to the place from whence 
they had been taken, in front of the clothes shop, and when the motley 
worthies, subsequently in a rage, drag out the Hebrew to wreak their 
vengeance on him for his double dealing, they find him to their horror 
come to pieces in the scuffle, literally turning out to be a bundle of 
old clothes! 


ELLISTON’S LOYALTY. 


Wuetner from the early patronage of George III. at Windsor, 
and the subsequent favour of that venerable monarch and his august 
family at Weymouth and Frogmore, or from any congenial love of 
sway or reigning passion for power, Elliston was ever very loyal ; he 
was, in fact, devoted to royalty. 

Green-room gossip relates of him, that on one occasion when George 
Nov.—voL. LX1x. NO. CCLXXV. 2D 
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IV. had commanded ‘‘The Hypocrite” and ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson” at 
Drury Lane, Elliston and his stage-manager, in order to prime them- 
selves properly to receive the monarch on his arrival with all honour, 
as is customary, filled and emptied so many “‘ bumpers of Burgundy” 
to the health of ‘‘ the King, God bless him,” that their heads soon be- 
came the heaviest part about them. While in this situation the mo- 
narch duly arrived, and they hastened to enter on their office of 
lighting and bowing the Majesty of England into his box, dressed, ac- 
cording to custom, in a court dress, with bag wigs and swords, bearing 
waxen lights in the best stage candlesticks. Thus accoutred, they 
proceeded, crab-like, backwards before royalty, bowing at every step— 
the genuflexions consequent on their symposium passing unnoticed 
amid the bobbings of ceremony. Thus they proceeded very well till 
they reached the entrance of the little private ante-room attached to 
the royal box, when not remembering the slight descent occasioned by 
a small step downwards, they suddenly lost their equilibrium, and 
stumbling backwards, fell prostrate, one on the other. 

The monarch, asserts the on dit, was convulsed with laughter at the 
spectacle of the recumbent managers; and the royal pages, equeries, 
and lords in waiting, tittered as heartily as court etiquette would per- 
mit. Elliston alone was not discomposed. Regaining his centre of 
gravity, he bowed very reverently to the sovereign, and thus delivered 
himself, 

‘‘T feel assured, sire, your majesty will graciously excuse this 
accidental falling off in the performance of my duty. Who is there 
that would not gladly fall in the service of his sovereign? But 
however mal @ propos this little fawa pas, it has at least shown, 
that though I may fall for, J can never turn my back upon my 
king.” 

‘* Very good, Elliston,” said the monarch, laughing goodhumouredly, 
‘‘ very good—loyal to the back-bone—all right !” 

‘* Yes, sire,” continued the comedian, encouraged by the monarch’s 
gracious condescension, ‘‘ your majesty will make allowance. You 
know, in your own royal person, sire, how easily in moments of eleva- 
tion, when the spirits are at their height, and joy is at its acme, mor- 
tality may be overcome.” 

Here he fixed his twinkling glance on the monarch, which was ever 
irresistible. Again the king laughed. 

** Ay, ay,” said he, ‘* Elliston, bad thing to have too much spirits— 

odd elevation measuring the floor-—awkward game all-fours—fine 
house though, fine house—let the play begin—take care of the step 
next time though, Elliston.” 
_ Although Elliston was not, as it had been erroneously asserted, a 
practical musician, and could not play a note on any instrument, he 
was an impassioned lover of music; but of all tunes, the National 
Anthem was his great favourite. 

Whenever the theatre was reopened, it ‘was with “God save the 
King,” and with **God save the King” was each season closed. 
Every royal birth, marriage, visit, &c., was signalized by the per- 
formance of “God save the King.” Every great victory or memor- 
able public event was hailed with ‘*God ‘save the King.” A riot 
could not be quelled before the curtain, nor a triumph obtained be- 
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hind it, without ‘ God save the King.” In fact, “‘ God save the King”’ 
was Elliston’s sure resource, and firm ally on every occasion; yet 
it sometimes led him into ludicrous consequences. Take as an 
example, the following whimsical scene which occurred at the Sur- 
rey: 

i the year 1830, when the excitement occasioned by the discussion 
on the Reform Bill was at its height, Elliston was lessee, for the 
second time, of the Surrey Theatre. It happened on the particular 
evening of the passing this bill, that the lessee not having to perform 
in the first piece, had dressed earlier than was usual as Falstaff, in the 
tableau vivant of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” in the narrator’s 
little drama, ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Festival ;” that part in which he is dis- 
guised as Herne the Hunter, wearing a huge pair of horns upon his 
head. 

When the news arrived, Robert William hastened, dressed as he 
was, to inform the audience of this great public event in one of his 
best speeches; there was of course a universal cry for ‘‘ God save 
the King.” 

‘** You shall have ‘ God save the King,’ ladies and gentlemen,” said 
he, proudly; “ but as the major part of my company are now dressing 
for the pageant of ‘ Shakspeare’s Festival,’ wherein they are to re- 
present all the principal characters’ in our immortal bard’s plays, you 
must be content with my singing the first verse of our great National 
Anthem, solo. No doubt before it’s conclusion, many members of the 
company will have finished dressing, and will attend the prompter’s 
summons, and join me with heart and voice. Strike up, band!” 

Here, horns on head, he accordingly began with much solemnity 
the first verse. Having got through it without any one joining him, 
he recommenced it, but had scarcely sung the opening line, when 
Dibden Pitt rushed on as the Ghost of the King in “ Hamlet,” and 
made a duet of it with him, by bellowing out, 


Long live our noble king. 
Asbury, then stalking on as the Starved Apothecary in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” with a phial of poison, squeaked out, 


Send him victorious! 
To which Warwick, who had entered as Mad Tom in “ King Lear,” 
crowned with a wisp of straw, immediately added, 

Happy and glorious ! 


“Long,” cried one of the Hortons, tripping on as Ariel in the “‘ Tem- 
pest,” 


Long to reign over us! 
All the party then bursting out in full chorus with 
God save the King! 


Mrs. Vale, hobbling on as one of the Witches in *“ Macbeth,” with 
her broom, led off the second verse in capital style. She was ably 
supported by Robert William, who, with renewed energy, bawled 
out, 


Scatter his enemies— 


And make them fall! 
2p 2 
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cried Buckingham, sidling on as Touchstone in “ As You Like It,” 
and flourishing his fool’s bauble very comically. 


Confound their politics ! 


said Harry Kemble, entering at this moment as Othello, and singing 
with so much loyalty, that he would have been literally black in the 


face, even if he had not been already coloured. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ! 


said Osbaldiston, making his entrance as Richard III. 
‘‘ The king’s name is a tower of strength,” whispered Elliston, ex- 
ultingly, and again they all joined in, 
Long live the King! 


Elliston, horns and all, triumphantly maintaining his position in the 
centre, supported on either side by the different characters, now com- 
menced the third verse, chanting with might and main, when their 
forces were augmented by the services of Miss Rumens, as Juliet’s 
Nurse,—for Elliston had insisted on every one bearing a bob on this 


great occasion. 
Thy choicest gifts in store ! 


screamed this lady. 
On him be pleased to pour, 


crowled out poor Noah Yardly, with his deep bass voice, as Calaban, 
finished by Gough, as Cardinal Wolsey, in ** Henry VIII.,” with 


Long may he reign, 
again taken up in grand chorus, 
May he defend our laws, 


here sung those sirens, the Misses Somerville and Vincent, entering 
as Catherine and Rosilind. 


And ever give us cause, 


mumbled old Williams, better known as Scotch Williams, shuffling on 
as Shylock, with his knife and scales. 


To sing with heart and voice, 


brayed out Vale, popping on at this moment, to crown the whole, 
as Bottom, with the ass’s head, in the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Long live the King! 


This last appearance completely upset the gravity of the audience, 
and excited the risibility even of the performers. A shout of laughter 
at the odd ludicrousness of their situation, burst from the whole house, 
in which the great Robert William himself, in spite of his loyalty, 
deigned to join. The orchestra, too, could not help accompanying the 
audience and actors in the general cachination, and the curtain fell 
amid peals of hearty guffaws, and cries of ‘‘ Bravo! bravo!” 

The memory of the singular spectacle of this evening, will long be 
retained by those frequenters of the Surrey Theatre who happened to 
be present at it. 


















THE THUNDERER: 


A NAVAL ODE. 
By tne Mepicat StTuDent. 


Or ships that e’er on ocean wide held dalliance with the winds of heaven, 
The cynosure, the vaunt, the pride is she to whom my song is given : 

All mountainlike she looms afar, sublime amid the mobbing waves, 

A march triumphant seems her course o’er myriads of tumultuous slaves. 


Though vast in bulk her giant hull, yet woman’s own its outlines are, 
There’s beauty in each snowy sail, and grace in every lofty spar ; 

And like a sunny cloud that sails athwart the azure vault above, 

She glides before the summer gales, a thing to marvel at and love ; 

While oft at even’s gentle tide a strain of dulcet music floats 

Around her path, and far and wide the waters tremble to the notes ; 

But nations quail before her wrath, though thus in beauty forth she go,— 
For fourscore arms of iron she hath to launch her lightnings on the foe, 
And seven hundred noble souls do animate her mighty frame, 

And ever where the thunder rolls it peals afar her awful name. 


From hemisphere to hemisphere she journeys o’er the desert deep, 

Dread, beautiful, immense, alone, resistless in ber onward sweep ; 

Her steps are leagues, and ocean isles along her march their homage pay, 

The orbs of heaven point her path, and lettered science leads her way. 

Oft have the elements combined their Titan force and fury poured, 
Asunder all her strength to break and whelm for aye her matchless form : 

She wrestled with the mighty wind, as Jacob wrestled with his Lord 
And overcame, and on its neck rode proudly on amid the storm. 


The banner from her airy peak, that spreads its blazon to the sky, 

To all the world doth proudly speak of Britain’s power and honour high ; 
And bondmen under despot’s rod that o’er the wave its beams descry, 
Exulting raise their voice to God, for freedom then they know is nigh. 

Oh never has that emblem bright beneath a foeman’s flag been set, 

The lurid smoke of fiery fight is all that e’er hath dimmed it yet. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
No. IX. 


The Indian Bison—Description of it in Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom—Description of 
Two Specimens shot at Dandilly—Their Dimensions—Ferocity of the Bison— 
Anecdotes illustrative of their Habits—Spearing a Bison—Arms and Accoutre- 
ments of an Indian Sportsman—Necessary Qualifications in a Sportsman—The 
Great Rusa-Deer— Spotted Deer— Various Methods of Stalking and 
Driving them—Adventures with Tigers—Riding down a Spotted Buck—The 
Muntjak—The Indian Musk. 


Durie our sporting excursions in India, although hunting in all its 
branches was our principal object, yet it was not our only one. We 
took quite as much pleasure in studying the habits and natural history of 
the various animals we met with as in the chase; and although my notes 
on these interesting subjects are not so scientific as I could wish, they 
may nevertheless afford some points of interest to the naturalist, if not to 
the general reader. I have, in two former papers given some account of 
the antelope and the tiger, and shall devote this chapter to a few re- 
marks on that rare animal, the Indian bison, with the three varieties of 
deer found in the western provinces; viz., the samba, or great rusa-deer, 
the cheetle, or spotted-deer, and the muntjak, or rib-faced deer. 

The iatubinn: gaour, or jungle koolgah of the natives, (dos 
gaurus of Cuvier?) is one of the largest known animals of the genus 
Bos. It has hitherto, I believe, been found only in the heavy forest jungles 
of the peninsula of India, where the wild buffalo is unknown, and I have 
never heard of its being discovered in the more northern provinces where 
wild buffaloes abound. 

Thave been told that a species of wild ox, closely resembling the Indian 
bison, is found in the forests of the Burmese Empire ; but, from the de- 
scriptions I have had of this animal, I am inclined to think it must be the 
gayal (bos gareus), a smaller and much less formidable animal than the 
one at present under our notice. 

The extreme wildness of the Indian bison, together with the unhealthy 
nature of the jungle which he inhabits, rendermg the pursuit of him a 
work of considerable difficulty and even of danger, his natural history and 
habits are as yet but imperfectly known to naturalists; and by European 
sportsmen he is very generally confounded with the wild ‘buffalo, an 

animal to which he does not bear the slightest resemblance either in 
habits or appearance. The only preserved specimen I have ever seen of 
this animal is @ young one, a very poor specimen, that has lately been 
added to the collection in the British Museum. 

In the English edition of Cuvier’s “ Animal Kingdom,” with additions, 
by Edward Griffiths and others, published in 1827, the reader will find 
(vol. iv., p. 399), the only description I have ever met with in any work 
on natural history, of the gaur (b0s gaurus) which from sev eral pe- 
culiarities therein mentioned, I conceive to be the same animal of which 
we are now treating. 


My own description of this animal was noted down on the spot, from 
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of Dandilly, about thirty miles west from Dharwar, in the heavy forest 
jungle which clothes the western Ghauts. The following are the accu- 
rate dimensions of the two animals. The measurements were taken 
immediately after death, and without following the curve of the body. 
The length was taken with a tape, between two upright sticks, one 
placed at the nose and the other at the insertion of the tail; the height 
was measured, in like manner, from the spurious hoof of the foreleg to 
the top of the shoulder, the measurement of the foot being omitted, to 
allow for the diminution in the length of the limb, which would be occa- 
sioned by the weight of the animal when standing :— 


ft. in. ft. in. 
Height at the shoulder — « Bale God Cow 5 5 
Height to topofdorsalridge . . , 6 5 gs ve 
Oe ARON ae RE eer oftal ., 9 O _pori Gi & 
Girth of body behind shoulder didogoqiGrr® ie 
Girth of toe above the knee . ,, 2 6 a2 0 
Girth of neck . ‘ é » Hei Jy, formdaw - 
Breadth of forehead 1 34 " 


. . oR yy 

I had no means of weighing the animals; but judging from the 
weight of the bull’s head, which was as much as two men could conve- 
niently carry, slung between them on a bamboo, it must be enormous. 
I only know of one bull having been killed of greater size than the one 
from which the above measurements were taken. He stood six feet two 
inches at the shoulder, and was otherwise large in proportion; but not 
having been present at his death, I have no memorandum of his dimen- 
sions except the height. I saw his skull, which greatly exceeded in size 
any one I have ever met with. He was said to be a very old animal and 
remarkably savage. 

The head of the Indian Bison is more square, and shorter in proportion 
than that of the common ox, and the chaffron, particularly in the male 
animal, is considerably arched, like that of a ram. The forehead is broad, 
the frontal. bone slightly concave, and surmounted by a thick ridge of 
solid bone, rising in the form of an arch between the horns and over- 
hanging the forehead, a striking peculiarity, sufficient, of itself, to dis- 
tinguish the skull of the Indian bison from that of any other animal of 
the same genus. The horns, one foot three inches apart at the base, 
spring out from each side of the head with a sweep in continuation of the 
arched bony ridge, rather mclinmg backwards, and curvin —* and 
inwards, the points approaching each other directly over the base of the 
skull, in such a position that they cannot be rendered available for the 
purpose of goring ; it is therefore probable that the Bison makes more 
use of his massive well-protected skull than of his horns in combat; onl 
one instance has come under my observation of a man having been killed 
by a bison, and on this occasion the victim was crushed to death against a 
tree by the broad forehead of the animal. 

The horns are of a light gray colour tipped with black, rather short, 
and exceedingly thick at the base. The forehead above the eyes 1s co- 
vered with a thick coat of hair of a light cream — —_ a the 
eyes, shades into a brown, roaching to blac mi 1s 
large and full. Eye eal ule light-blue colour, which gives the 
animal a remarkable appearance. The tongue is extremely rough and 
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covered with sharp papille, which turn backwards ; the palate, which is 
white, is also armed with papilla. The neckpis:short, thick, and : 
and in the male is protected by large ‘folds of skin: The:skin on 
neck, shoulders, thighs is almost'as thick as that of the rhimoceros, 
and like it, is much prized by the natives for the purpose of making 
shields ; some idea of its thickness may be formed from the fact. that a 
n bull's hide is considered a heavy load for a stout bullock: | The 
wlap is small in the male, and hardly ptible in the female ; 
shoulder very deep and muscular ; chest ; forelegs short, although 
from the great depth of shoulder the animal stands much higher before 
than behind; fore-arm extremely ry (2-feet 6-inches in circumfe- 
rence), but the leg below the knee fine like that of a deer. The hoofs, 
jet black, finely formed and hard as iron, are small in proportion to the 
size of the animal, although considerably larger than those of a common 
ox. Behind the neck, and immediately above the shoulder, rises a thick 
fleshy hump like that of the Zebu, but not so large, and from this com- 
mences the dorsal ridge, which forms the most striking feature in the ap- 
rance of this animal, and is a peculiarity which I have not remarked 
in any other. This ridge, which is about two inches in thickness, and 
of a firm gristly texture, rises from the back like the keel of a boat re- 
versed ; it is from six to seven inches high at its junction with the hump, 
and gradually diminishes to three inches at the point where it terminates 
abruptly a little beyond the centre of the back. The hind-quarters, as 
in the common bison, droop considerably, and, in the male animal par- 
ticularly, appear disproportionately small and weak, when compared with 
his enormous forehand. The tail is short, the tuft of hair at the end not 
reaching below the hocks. Young animals are covered with a short thick 
coat of woolly hair, which becomes more scanty with age, and im very 
old animals, the back and sides are almost naked, showing a dark shining 
skin, like that of the buffalo. The general colour of the animal is a 
dark coffee brown, at some seasons almost black, at others inclining to 
rufous ; belly and inside of the thighs ochrey yellow ; forehead and legs 
below the knee dirty white or rather a light cream colour. 

The female differs from the male in having the hump on the shoulder 
very small, indeed hardly perceptible ; horns less robust, longer and more 
finely formed head, slender neck, without any folds in the skin, hardly 
any dewlap, and im the dorsal ridge extending less far back, not beyond 
the centre of the back. Neither male nor female have any vestige of a 
mane. The skull is two inches thick on the forehead, and in an old male 
is so hard and compact, as frequently to resist a bullet. I have more 
than once fired at a bull’s head within twenty yards, with a bullet weigh- 
ing more than an ounce, and hit him between the eyes, without producing 
any other effect than that of stunning him for a few seconds; and on one 
occasion, im skinning the head of a bull which I had dropped, in the act 
of charging, by a ball in the forehead, and afterwards despatched by an- 
other shot in the nape of the neck, I found the bullet, although it had 
only struck the thin part of the skull which: protects the orbit of the eye, 
flattened out under the skin like a crown piece ; the bone, which in this 
part is not more than half an inch thick, had resisted the further progress 
of the bullet as effectually as though it had been-iron; and although 
cracked and splintered, over a circular space of three inches in diameter, 
was sufficiently compact te hold together till all the imteguments were 
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removetl, when it came away in small pieces, leaving the orbit of the eye 
uncovered. It may be supposed that this was owing to my having used 
too small a ch of powder; but such wasnot the case, for with the 
same charge I previously sent a bullet through the thickest part of 
the animal’s body, breaking the shoulder-blade.and one of the ribs in its 

The bison of India carries his head low, like the common bison, and 
altogether presents very much the appearance which I fancy that animal 
would have if divested of its shaggy mane. A friend of mme, who exa- 
mined the skeleton of the animal after it had been picked clean by the 
vultures, could only discover thirteen pairs of ribs, as in the common ox, 
whereas the bison is furnished with fourteen pairs. I think, however, not- 
withstanding the absence of the fourteenth pair of ribs, that the great 
breadth of the forehead, the shape of the horns, the elevated shoulder, the 
drooping hind-quarter, the shortness of the tail, the extreme thickness of 
the hide, and the woolly texture of the hair, afford sufficient reasons for 
referring this animal to the bisontine group ; and that it is identical with 
the animal described by Cuvier as the bos gaurus, there can be no 
doubt. 

The favourite haunt of the bison appears to be a mountainous country 
clothed with forest, and, accordingly, they are found in considerable 
numbers in the heavy forest jungle along the whole line of the Western 
Ghauts. They generally go in herds of ten or fifteen, and are found in 
the morning and evening in the small open glades of the forest, where 
they repair to feed on the young grass and tender shoots of the bamboo 
which spring up in these spots after the monsoon. They retire during 
the heat of the day to the thickest recesses of the forest where it is diffi- 
cult to find them, and almost impossible to approach them. The native 
hunters say the female bears nine months, and drops her calf in Novem- 
ber, for which purpose she retires to the more open jungles on the out- 
skirts of the forest. In the month of May the old bulls are generally 
found solitary. The natives informed us that they had once or twice 
succeeded in taking a young calf, but such was the incorrigible wildness 
of the little animal that they could not succeed in rearing it: it refused 
milk and every other kind of food, and struggled incessantly to escape, 
till it beat itself to death. | 

The bison is naturally a fierce animal, and een so when 
wounded ; if not brought down or disabled by the shot he generally 
charges, and I have known instances of their being the first to commence 
hostilities. I have been told they imvariably do so if they perceive the 
hunter; but I confess 1 never had sufficient curiosity to try the expe- 
riment. I always approached them up the wind, with as much caution 
as if I had been stalking deer, and took care to conceal myself effectually 
before I fired. The herd, startled by the report of the rifle, and unable 
to discover any enemy, for, as I said before, I took care never to give 
them the wind of me, were seized with a panie and fled; and although 
the wounded animal sometimes attempted to charge, he was in general 
so far disabled as not to prove very dangerous. 

In a previous chapter, on bison shooting, I mentioned an instance of my 
having been charged by the old bull of a herd, who returned on hearing 
the wounded cow bellow. On another occasion my brother was charged 
by a solitary bull without any previous provocation; he was going 
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i the forest looking for deer, when he heard a crashin 
carey bere cnet ype ing back, discovered an old hall nahin 
at him with his head down and his tail on end ; there being no tree at 
hand behind which he could shelter himself, my brother, fortunately, had 
presence of mind Smee ar wero i alia pdt ey weit Noha 
to him, fired in his face. The bull dropped on his knees apparently 
stunned, but immediately recovered hi , and as if satisfied that the 
strange intruder on his dominions was a fellow not to be trifled with, he 
walked off into cover with the blood trickling over his nose, and was 
never more seen. 

Native hunters in general have a great dread of the bison, and give 

rated accounts of its ferocity; there are few, except the Seedees 
who venture to attack them, and even they greatly prefer taking a 
pot shot from a tree to following them on;{foot. Some Shikaries even 
refuse to act as guides in the parts of the forest which they frequent. I 
recollect once being out deer-stalking with a fellow of this description, 
when we came unexpectedly on a herd of bison; being in thick cover 
they made off before I could raise my rifle, but even the transient glimpse 
me of them so terrified my guide that he nearly dropped, and nei- 
ther threats nor bribes could induce him to advance another step into 
the forest. On my asking him to describe the animal which had occa- 
sioned such alarm, he whispered (for he was afraid to speak above his — 
breath) that it was the Jungle Koolgha, and, holding his hands high 
above his head, assured me that it was as large as an elephant, with 
horns as long as his arms and more ferocious than a tiger. 

Bison seldom leave the shelter of the forest, but instances have been 
known of the solitary bulls straying into the open country, under which 
circumstances they become exceedingly fierce and dangerous. An in- 
stance of this occurred during my residence in India. A large bull was 
discovered in an open plain several miles from any jungle, and, informa- 
tion having been sent to the nearest a station, a party of young 
officers turned out against him. The original plan was to approach hi 
quietly and shoot him; but on arriving at the ground it was found so 
beautifully adapted for cavalry movements, that some of the young 
gentlemen, who were keen hog-hunters, proposed to give the noble brute 
something like fair play, by attacking him on horseback with their fa- 
vourite weapon, the spear. This measure, more chivalrous than prudent, 
was carried by a large majority, and after a desperate engagement which 
lasted several hours, the unfortunate bull was done to death, but not 
before one horse had been killed, and his rider severely injured. The 
horse being young and violent, did not wheel off quickly enough when 
the spear was delivered, and the bull catching him under the flank with 
his horns, tossed him over his head as if he had been no heavier than a 
dog. The horse had his spine and thigh-bone fractured, and the rider 
was with difficulty saved from the enraged animal, by his companions 
coming to the rescue, and diverting his attack to themselves. 

In forest shooting, the sportsman should always be provided with two 
guns, a rifle—which, if he does not object to the weight, had better be 

ouble-barrelled—to be carried by himself, and a smooth-bored double- 
barrel to be carried by his attendant, as a reserve. I recommend the 
naam gun to be smooth-bored, as being more easily charged in a hurry 
a grooved barrel ; and, although, not so efficient at long ranges as 
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a rifle, it is sufficiently accurate for short distances and running shots. 
Both guns ought to carry a large sized-ball, not less, I should say, than 
twelve to the pound, and if they are both of the same caliber so much the 
better, as many annoying mistakes in loading are thus avoided; it is 
also a good plan, instead of carrying patches, to have the bullets sewed 
up in pieces of greased leather, much time is thus saved in loading, and 
every Indian sportsman knows how valuable moments sometimes are 
both in bison and tiger shooting. Some men have a fancy for using 
plugs or cylinders of lead instead of bullets, but I never approved of 
them ; they cannot be depended upon at any distance, and the onl 
advantage they possess is that of containing a greater weight of tor | 
which, with a gun carrying a bullet of twelve to the pound, I consider 
superfluous. Others I have seen who cut their bullets mto four quarters 
previous to sewing them up in leather, but this is a Be ee piece of 
absurdity, to which the doctor’s plan of using “ grit ” and a wide- 
mouthed fusee is vastly superior. 

The ammunition should be carried in a leather pouch, buckled round 
the waist, and hanging towards the right side, so as to come readily to 
the hand; it should be divided into three compartments, one for the pow- 
der-flask, another for bullets, and the third, a small one, for caps: the 
best and handsomest material for a pouch of this description, is a dressed 
leopard-skin of your own killing. 

A hunting-knife thrust into the belt—the mode of carrying it, which 
from experience I found most convenient—is also a necessary appendage : 
this must not be a little pocket-knife, like the skean-dhu, used by High- 
land sportsmen, but a good serviceable weapon with a blade at least 
eighteen inches long, as sharp as a razor, and heavy enough to hew a 
passage through tangled thickets of underwood, to quarter the larger 

ies of deer, or to cut a stout pole on which to carry home the smaller 
ones. A knife of this kind sometimes proves a valuable weapon in the 
event of coming to close quarters with a bear, and I have frequently 
found it of service in finishing a wounded stag, that objected to being put 
out of pain in the usual manner. 

I have known men who carried pistols in their belt, in addition to the 
knife, but they are very inconvenient weapons, and seldom come into 
play. The only occasion on which I ever knew a pistol prove of service 
was in a tiger hunt, when my brother, who had dismounted from the 
elephant, to shoot. a wounded tiger that refused to break cover, dropped 
him, in the act of charging, with a pistol-bullet, after both barrels of his 
rifle had been discharged. 

A flint and steel for striking a light, and a pocket compass, are arti- 
cles which no sportsman should ever be without ; and a telescope, al- 
though not so indispensably necessary in forest-shooting as on the plains 
or open hills, is always worth the trouble of carrying. 

Never, for the sake of saving yourself a little additional weight, allow 
your attendant to carry the ammunition pouch. This arrangement is 
not only inconvenient for loading, but in the event of your being sepa- 
rated by accident, and losing each other in the jungle, you are left 
unarmed. Neither let your stock of ammunition be too scanty ; there is 
no saying how many shots you may require, and of all the miseries of 
sporting life, that of finding your ammunition-pouch empty in the hour 
of need is the worst. 
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The best dress for forest sporting is a close round jacket of strong 
fustian, cord breeches, and leather bicliaies all as nearly as possible of 
the colour of dry bamboo or withered herbage. This is of the utmost 
importance; a dress of any conspicuous colour is not only inap- 

iate for stalking, but may prove fatal to the wearer, by attracting 
the attention of the bison and inducing them to charge. A British 
officer in the Bombay presidency, met with his death, a few years ago, 
from having imprudently gone out bison-shooting in a white jacket. 
The bull of the herd charged him; and although he did his best to 
escape by dodging among the trees, he presented too conspicuous an 
object to elude the vigilance of the enraged animal, which eventually 
hunted him down, and crushed him to death against a tree. 

A common shooting-jacket is not only inconveniently heavy for 
jungle work, but the skirts and pockets—unnecessary appendages where 
the ammunition-pouch is used—are troublesome in getting {through 
thick cover, and occasion a rustling, which frequently mars the success 
of the best-conducted stalk. The head-piece may be of any description 
provided it is a good colour, and protects the head from the sun. I 
generally used to wear a sort of thing in the form of a hunting-cap, 
made of strong tanned leather, with a peak to protect the eyes. This, 
although somewhat uncouth in form, and hard in texture, possessed the 
advantage of fitting close to the head, and did yeoman's service, in 
forcing a passage, ram fashion, through tingted masses of ' thorny 
brushwood. 

No man need attempt to shoot bison or stalk deer in the forest, who is 
not in good working condition, and capable of enduring both heat and 
thirst ; for in your tropical forests there is no water to be found except a 
few stagnant pools, filled with a decoction of decayed vegetable matter, 
trodden into mud by the feet of wild animals; and to drink any thing 
stronger than water while exposed to the heat of a tropical-sun, 1s little 
short of suicide. The training, I acknowledge, is disagreeable, and the 
patient must expect, for the first few days, to return from work with his 
tongue lolling out of his mouth, his eyes burning in their sockets, and 
feeling on the whole a good deal like a rabid dog that has ‘been hunted 
through a couple of counties; only that Aydrophodia will not be one of 
his symptoms. But if he survive the first week, he will soon get har- 
dened to it, and consider the glorious draught of pale-ale which awaits 
him on his return to camp, an ample recompence for all the sufferings of 
the day.—N.B. Always carry about with you a pewter pot, containing 
at least a quart. Nothing short of this will suffice to quench the thirst 
generated by a day’s bison-shooting. ‘‘ This has been proved,” as the 
old receipt-books have it. 

The description of bison-shooting given in a previous chapter, suffi- 
ciently explains the method of stalking and driving this animal. 

We come now to the deer tribe, the first of which in point of size, 
though not the best in quality, is the Samber. 

The great Rusa-deer or Samber (Cervus Aristotelis of Cuvier), is a 
noble animal nearly as large as the elk, and is generally so called by 
European sportsmen; but, except in poimt of size, he bears no resem- 
blance whatever to that animal. He has all the grace and lofty bearing 
of the European stag, and possesses one advantage over him, that of 
being better shaped behind. The hind-quarters of the samber are like 
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those of a thorough-bred horse, whereas.the red-deer, is low behind,’ and 
more: or less cat-hammed like a donkey.’ 'The horns are as large, in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal, as those of the European stag, but more 
robust, and are nearly of the same form, differing only in this respect 
that, although they are regularly shed and renewed, and annually increase 
in size, they never acquire more than two antlers, the brow antler and 
another near the top of the beam. 
A moderate sized head now in my possession measures as follows : 


ft. in. 
Length of skull, the flesh being removed . . . 1 St 
Breadth between the eyes ° ° » @ -6 
Circumference of the burr ° ‘ efor eremh Qld 
Circumference of horn above the browantler . O 74 
Length from tip to burr along the curve. ° 2...9 
Spanfrom tiptotip .  . 2.7 


Ihave, however, seen heads which greatly exceeded the above dimen- 
sions. The largest I ever met with was a gigantic specimen, preserved 
at Mysore, and said to have been killed by the Hon. Mr, Cole, which, to 
the best of my recollection measured 18 inches round the burr, and was 
large in proportion, the beam being nearly as thick as aman’sarm. But 
a head of this kind is not to be met with every day. 

The head of the rusa-deer is beautifully formed, the line of the face 
straight, and the muzzle fine ; the suborbital sinus, which is very large, 
expands greatly when the animal is excited. The ears are much larger 
and broader than those of the European stag. The neck, throat, and 
shoulders are covered with long coarse hair, which is capable of being 
erected like the mane of a lion, and gives the animal a formidable ap- 
pearance when standing at bay or otherwise excited. The general colour 
is dark brown in summer, and deep slate colour, approaching to black, in 
winter. The face is of a darker shade than the general colour. Inside 
of the legs and thighs, fawn colour, belly whitish, breast black. The 
hinds are a shade lighter in colour, and have a longer and less finely 
formed head than the stags. Both male and female have canine teeth in 
the upper jaw. 

Unfortunately, I do not possess any memorandum of the size and 
weight of this animal, and can therefore only state, in a general way, 
that a full-grown stag measures from fourteen to fifteen hands (or 5 feet 
4 inches), at the shoulder, and weighs as much as a moderate sized ox. 
They are said to grow to the height of sixteen hands, and this I ean be- 
lieve to be the case from the immense size of some heads I have seen, 
although I never had the good fortune to meet with so fine a specimen 
myself. They are found amongst heavy jungle in all parts of India, 
and are particularly numerous on the Neilgh hills, and along the 
Western Ghauts. At the time I visited the Neilgherry hills deer were 
so numerous that they used te come into the gardens at night ; and, in 
beating for deer with a party of ten guns, I have shot as many as three, 
besides a wild-boar, to my own share, within a few miles of the 
cantonment. f 

The samber is very impatient of heat, and conceals himself during the 
day in the deepest recesses of the forest. Like all animals of the deer 
tribe, it has a great predilection for salt, and at the season when the 
natives set fire to the long grass, those animals resort in great numbers to 
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the burnt ground, apparently for the purpose of licking up the ashes. “So 
eager are they to obtain this luxury, that I have seen a herd of them 
gambolling about on the burnt space, while the ground was still hot and 
smoking, as if waiting impatiently till the ashes were sufficiently cool to 
suit their palate. 

The stag is a very powerful and courageous animal, and stands reso- 
lutely at bay when wounded. The natives declare that he frequently 
attacks the bison. I once shot a bull-bison with several deep wounds in 
his neck only partially healed ; it was evident that these could not have 
been selintlh in combat with one of his own species, the horns of the 
bison being not only too blunt to penetrate so thick a hide, but so placed 
that the points cannot be used except by young animals, whose horns 
have not yet acquired the proper curve. I therefore concluded that the 
wounds must have been inflicted by the claws of a tiger; but old Kamah, 
who was my guide on the occasion, laughed at the idea, saying that the 
tiger never ventured to attack a male bison, and that the wounds had 
been inflicted by the antlers of a stag. He assured me that during the 
rutting season, the male samber, not satisfied with the pleasures of his 
own seraglio, sometimes attempts to seduce the female bison from the 

ths of virtue, and that on such occasions deadly encounters take place 

tween the cervine Lothario and the injured bull. Kamah had more 
than once witnessed one of these duels, and declared that the indomitable 
courage and formidable weapons of the stag frequently prevailed against 
the enormous strength of his colossal antagonist. On making further 
inquiries, I found this statement confirmed by the evidence of several 
other Shikaries. That such encounters take place I can perfectly believe. 
A tame ram has been known to attack a bull with success, and why not a 
stag? But I confess I am rather sceptical as to the alleged cause of feud, 
although I know old Kamah to have been a close observer of nature, and 
one whose evidence in such matters might generally be relied on. 

During the rutting season the stag bellows like the male of the red- 
deer, and when roused in cover, both male and female utter a shrill note 
of alarm, not unlike the sound of a mail-coach horn. 

In the English edition of Cuvier’s “ Animal Kingdom” I find the 
following passage, illustrative of the courageous nature of the samber : 

“They (British sportsmen) represent him as excessively strong and 
vicious. Some of them, on a shooting expedition, had crossed an arm of 
the Jumna to a woody island in quest of game. They were on the back 
of an elephant, and, entering the jungle suddenly, roused an old male of 
this species. On seeing the elephant he started up with a loud shrill pipe 
or whistle, which caused others to rise and dart into cover, while he stood 
at bay with his bristly mane on end, in a most threatening attitude ; but 
before the sportsmen could prepare proper shot, he wheeled round and 
dashed through the underwood with the facility of arhinoceros. Captain 
Williamson evidently met the same species. He describes the stag as 
arriving at the size of a Lincolnshire cart-horse, fifteen or sixteen hands 
high, shining black, with tanned points (of the hair?). One of these, he 
says, heads a score of females, who are of a mouse colour. He too calls 
it an elk, and adds that they reside in the Prauss jungles.”—Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom, vol. iv., p. 111. 

When in India I had two specimens, male and female, of this animal 
in @ domestic state, and kept them till the horns of the male began to 
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sprout, when being about to start on a march of 800 miles, and having 
no means of transporting the animals, I gave them to a friend. At the 
time I parted with them the male was as large as a full-grown hart, and 
very gentle. He used to walk about the house like a dog, and at night 
was confined within a bamboo enclosure from which he constantly broke 
out, and occasioned dreadful havoc in the neighbouring gardens ; he was 
also very destructive to books and papers, which he devoured whenever 
an opportunity offered. 

In hunting this animal in the jungle the same method is pursued as in 
bison-shooting. On the Neilgherry hills they are either stalked in the 
same manner as the red-deer in Scotland, or, when found in cover, are 
driven out with hounds, and shot in passes. 

The flesh of the samber is coarse and seldom fat, but the head makes 
excellent soup, and the marrowbones are considered a great delicacy. 

The spotted deer (cervus axis) is more generally distributed over the 
country than the samber. It not only abounds in the forest jungle, but 
may generally be found in the western provinces, wherever an extent of 
low brushwood affords it sufficient shelter. It is not found on the 
Neilgherry hills. This animal is about the size of the fallow-deer, and so 
closely resembles it in appearance that it is difficult to distinguish the 
females of the different species.. The male, however, is easily distin- 
guished from the fallow buck by the form of his horns, which instead of 
being palmated are rounded like those of the stag ; —_ stand nearly 
upright with the points projecting forward ; and have only two antlers, 
one at the base pointing forwards, and another halfway up the beam, 
on the internal side, turned to the rear. The face of the axis is also 
darker than that of the fallow-deer with a black line running down the 
centre, and the buttocks, white in the fallow-deer, are fulvous in the 
axis. A four-year-old buck was found to weigh 178 Ibs. The variety of 
the axis known in Bengal as the hog-deer is not found in the Madras or 
Bombay Presidencies. 

Spotted deer go in herds of fifteen or twenty, three or four of which 
are generally bucks ; they pass the greater part of the day in sleep, but 
in the morning and evening may be found in great numbers in the open 
glades of the forest, or among long grass on the banks of rivers. They 
are extremely shy, and when once disturbed it is difficult to get a second 
shot at them. The venison is superior to that of any other deer 
found in India, and, when in good condition, is quite equal to that of 
the best park deer. 

The style of sport afforded by this species of deer varies according to 
the nature of the country in which they are found. In the open forests 
like those of Canara, where the high timber presents no obstacle to 
stealing softly towards your game, and where the oes stems of the teak- 
tree afford a screen to cover your approach, deer-stalking may be pursued 
in all its fascinating perfection. But few of the jungles near Dharwar, 
certainly not the bamboo-covered hills which the deer mostly frequent, 
admit of any other mode than beating up the deer. 

In pace | of this kind the game is discovered with the aid of a teles- 
cope. I know no sight more beautiful than a herd of spotted deer grouped 
together on one of the conical hills of the bamboo jungle. At sunrise, 
before they have been disturbed or driven by the heat to the dark shady 
covers where they sleep during the day, you may sit upon an adjoining 
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height and watch these beautiful creatures by the hour... But to. attempt 
ro h them through the thick a, close the is_strewed 
with dried leaves and twigs that crackle at every step, is. in vai 


in vain. 
The old buck would snort at the first rustle, and roping back his 
payin antlers till the tips hung over his dappled haunches,. would 
away at the head of his herd to the thickets of some distant ravine. 
Watching at some frequented pass, while the beaters drive the game from 
an opposite direction, is the only plan I have eyer found successful with 
a heed thus situated. The following extract from my journal affords a 
sample of this style of sport : ie atl 

“ When I reached the ground, just as the sun rising over the distant 
hills rendered objects visible, a herd of deer were discovered feeding on a 
bare peak about a mile distant. Their position rendering it impossible 
to approach them unobserved, we sat down and watched them for some 
time, till the shrill cry of a doe, wandering with her fawns in the jungle 
below, induced them to join her. The deer had not yet discovered us, and 
a run was made to intercept them before they reached a favourite ravine 
towards which they were making. By the time we reached a narrow 
space of open ground commanding the open pass, none of the deer were 
visible; but a panting pariah-dog, returning from the ravine, and the 
marks of deeply indented hoofs sufficiently explained the reason. We 
therefore returned to one of the look-out men, posted on a rising ground 
that overlooked the whole jungle, to ‘aseertain if the deer had passed. 
He telegraphed their line towards a deep wooded valley, where we felt 
certain they would lay up, and here I arranged a good beat. The deer, 
after one attempt to break back, passed within seventy yards of my post. 
I selected the largest buck, and fired with a steady aim, which I felt 
confident, from the sound of the ball, must have hit; although he went 
on without staggering, I kept my eye upon the herd as they dashed over 
the crest of the next hill, and saw that the buck was missing. We ac- 
cordingly got upon his trail, marked with blood ; that from single drops 
became splashes of frothy crimson,—certain symptoms of a mortal wound, 
—and followed it to a small nullah, where we found the buck lying on his 
back quite dead, The ball had hit him behind the shoulder, and passed 
out at the chest.” 

In some jungles where there are neither nullahs nor frequented runs, 
driving does not succeed, Stalking in its strict sense is impossible, for 
the deer cannot be seen till within pistol-shot, and even then the chances 
are that the crash of the herd as they break away is the only intimation 
you have of their proximity. The only way, therefore, is to follow the 
native system. 

When you find a fresh track follow it up as long as the trail is plain 
enough to satisfy you of its being that morning’s print. The warmth 
of the droppings will enable you to judge whether the deer is far 
ahead or not, and if the trail is crossed by another equally fresh track, 
the size of the print and the direction. to which it points will generally keep 


you to the original trail, although frequent crossings make it very trouble- 
some. About eight o'clock, when the sun becomes powerful, spotted deer 
retire to secluded shady spots, which are easily recognised from the number 
of footmarks that surround them. In one of these you will probably find 
the deer = have been following, provided he has not got the wind of 


you, or 


eard your footstep on his trail. In either case he is off at 
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‘and will probably go a great distance before he lays up again. 
even when all well, and you are certain that a3 aay to 
within ten vii of you, the chances ‘are that after our trouble 
only get a snap-shot as he glances like a meteor through the thick 
, “This appears tantalizing work, and there are few who 

to persevere in it. But to me, there is something very 
ing in thus following up a trail for hours together, and finding 

game at last, even when your labour is not rewarded by a 


ThE 


In this style of shooting the sportsman is apt to stumble on a tiger, 
these animals always ne age the covers iio deer most abound ; 
and it is therefore doubly necessary to walk circumspectly, not only to 
avoid disturbing your e, but to guard agrinst danger, Here are 
two ples to prove this rule : 

I was following up a fresh trail, when I heard a rustling in a ravine to 
my left, which I fancied must be occasioned by deer or wild hog. I 
crept softly to the brink with both barrels cocked, when a large tiger, 
coming down the nullah, met me face to face, and drawing himself 
together, with his ears laid flat upon his neck, uttered a savage growl. 
I confess I felt very uncomfortable ; but, knowing that it would be cer- 
tain death to turn, I retired slowly, step by step, keeping my r on 
the trigger and my eyes steadily fixed on those of the tiger. In this 
manner I effected an RcsidraiNe retreat, expecting every moment to be 
charged, till I was fairly out of sight; when I ran as fast as I could to 
head the tiger at a bend in the ravine, where there was a tree beautifully 
placed for a shot. I had hardly climbed up to my perch when the tiger 
made his appearance, stalking down the nullah in all the pride of strength 
and beauty. “It is my turn now, friend,” thought I, as I raised the 
rifle to my shoulder, and next moment he dropped dead, with a bullet 
through his skull. I can safely say that this was the most satisfactory 
shot I ever fired. 

On another occasion, I was making my way to a pass towards which 
the beaters were to drive a herd of spotted-deer, when two tigers crossed 
n 4 path, and walked into the ravine I was about to beat, without 

ing any notice of me. I immediately recalled the people, surrounded 
the cover, and despatched a messenger to Dharwar for a bundle of 
rockets, with a circular to all the sporting men of the station. By 
twelve o’clock a party of ten had assembled, and places which we had 
been erecting in a simicircle round the nullah, were ig by guns so 
as to command every outlet ; the look-out men were carefully posted, and 
the beat commenced with our hopes of success almost amounting to cer- 

The tigers were a foot going before the beaters as straight as 
we ‘could wish to our passes, when a young hand, who unfortunatel 
made one of the party, ruined all. The deer broke cover first, and unable 
to resist the temptation of a shot, or perhaps thinking, in his excitement, 
that they were tigers, he fired. This was death to our hopes. The 
tigers immediately turned, dashed through the line of beaters, fortu- 
nately without killing any, and made their way into a dense bamboo 
thicket from whence twenty elephants could not have driven them. 
And there they remained, laughing at our beards, in spite of rockets and 
fireworks, till the approach of night obliged us to give in. Of a tiger, 
as of a fox, it may be said that “ to be well found is to be half killed,” 
Nov.—vot, Lx1xX. NO. CCLXXV. 2 
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and nothing could have been more favourable than this find. . It was, 
therefore, not a sie, pr after all the trouble we had taken, to 
have our sport so effectually marred by the stupidity of one unlucky 


The spotted deer might onary. bes ridden down and speared if found in 
open ground; and that it may be done even in low jungle appears by the 
following extract from my brother’s journal. 

“* My old set of beaters were at the cover before daybreak to mark 
the spotted deer into the nullahs. A large herd with four bucks was 
seen to enter the the thicket above the tank a few minutes before I 
arrived, and I took my post on the tree from which I have had so many 
good shots on former occasions, The beat did not succeed, and seeing 

e deer, breaking cover, take a line of country where the jungle was 
almost open enough to ride to hog, the idea suddenly occurred to me, 
of attempting to ride one down. I believed it had never been done 
before, but what of that, I had speared an antelope and a wolf, why not 
a spotted deer, which is less swift than either. 

‘Challenger was standing saddled at the edge of the cover in readi- 
ness for hog, and the sight of him cocking his ears, as the deer 
went by, decided me, I slung my rifle to a branch, slipped off the tree, 
and leaving a message with my horsekeeper for the people to follow me 
in the direction of Whunhuttee, for which I knew the deer would make, 
gave chase in the direction they had taken, The dappled herd was soon 
in sight going slowly through the jungle in the direction I wished, and, 
selecting a fine buck with a full head, I laid into him. He played all 
sorts of tricks with me at first ; but finding me in earnest, he threw back 
his branching antlers, and, setting his head straight, went away at his 
best pace. After the first burst I found that over every cleared patch 
where the tangled shoots did not prevent my horse from laying out, I 
could go fast enough to press him, but, in passing through thickets, 
I was obliged to do my best to keep him in sight. We had gone about 
five miles when the buck showed the first symptoms of distress by run- 
ning short, and here I began to push him whenever it was practicable. 
For another mile his tongue was hanging from his mouth, his tail 
shaking, and he kept looking anxiously behind as I gained on him. It 
appeared now to be a certain thing, if I could only spear him before he 
reached a strong ravine not more than a hundred yards ahead. In with 
the spurs '!—The horse gained at every stride—The deer sta for- 
ward reeling with weakness —The spear was quivering over his haunches. 
Another stride would have done it, when he reached the goal, ;and 
throwing himself headlong into the wooded ravine was safe from further 

ursuit. 
a I was savage at the moment, and although, when my blood cooled a 
little, I did not grudge the gallant brute his life, I sat on the edge of the 
ravine, for several hours, in hopes of my people coming up, when we might 
have taken the deer alive without difficulty. But, no one appearing, I 


was obliged to walk home, my horse dead lame from thorns, with one 
reflection only to console me, that I had proved the possibility of riding 
down a deer, even in jungle.” 

The muntjak, or rib-faced deer (cervus muntjak) jungle-buckarie, of 
the natives, is the third variety of deer found in the western provinces of 
India, It is a rare animal, of which Ihave only seen two or three 
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specimens, and only killed one. I therefore know little of its habits. I 
is about the size of the roebuck, with short close; hair of a reddish brown 
colour. ‘The form of the head and horns is very peculiar, and distinguishes 
it from every other animal of the deer tribe. Two rib-like eminences 
ascend from above the nose over the eyes, and elevating themselves from 
the head in the form of slender pedestals, terminate in a flattened sum- 
mit. On these the horns are placed, about five inches long, curved at 
the top in the form of a hook, with a small branch at the base, pointing 
forward. Between the ribs on the forehead the skin of the face is 
doubled into a fold which has the appearance of a third or central rib. 
The canines in the upper jaw are be 4 morn into the form of tusks, 30 
at the posterior edge, and hanging from the mouth with the points turn 
outwards and backwards. They are generally found singly or in pairs, 
never in herds. The manners of these animals is but imperfectly known 
to naturalists. | 

Besides the abovementioned species of deer there is found, in the 
depths of the western forest, that rare little animal, the Indian musk 
(moschus memina). They are formed like a little deer, without horns, 
and conceal themselves like a hare, among dead leaves, from whence, 
when disturbed, they dart out with wonderful swiftness. They are about 
eighteen inches in length, of a cinerious olive colour, beautifully marked 
with spots and horizontal bars of pure white. The body is mtv and 
the legs short, giving it somewhat of a pig-like appearance. The male is 
furnished with tusks similar to those of the muntjak. 

I have heard European sportsmen talk of a species of deer larger than 
the axis, of a uniform red colour, said to inhabit low jungles. But as 
my informants were no great naturalists, and as I could never either meet 
with a specimen, or obtain a satisfactory description of the animal, I con- 
elude that they had mistaken the female of the neilghau, which differs so 
much in colour from the male as to appear of a different species, for a 
rare variety of deer. 








SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 
NORACE WALPOLE VINDICATED. A TRIBUTE TO A DEPARTED FRIEND ! 


WE all know the consequences of giving a dog an ill-name. Because 
Horace Walpole affected a poco-curante and somewhat epicurean tone 
of philosophy, or perhaps because his style of writing, however spark- 
ling, was occasionally frivolous and bantering, it has been taken for 
granted that he had no depth of feeling, that he was utterly incapable 
of a sincere and enduring friendship. We ourselves, sharing the vulgar 
error, and not hesitating to call him ‘a heartless trifler,” have given a 
‘* short ride” to his real or reputed dictum—‘‘ as for me, when I lose a 
friend, I order my carriage, drive down to the Cocoa-tree, and bring 
home another.” 

Now if a man have a reputation for saying smart and pointed things, 
which was eminently the case with the party in question, his own mouth 
is the very last out of which his own condemnation ought to be re- 
ceived, for an established wag not only loves his joke better than his 
deceased friend, but better even than his living self. Walpole’s hatred 
moreover of cant and hypocrisy, made him sometimes affect indiffer- 
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ence and even misanthropy, a wrong direction of a right spint, which 
was imitated by Byron. Let’ not either be condemned upon his own 
testimony ! 

The newly published and concluding series of Walpole's letters to 
Sir Horace Mann affords so complete a refutation of his imputed want 
of feeling, and consequent unfitness for a cordial and permanent friend - 
ship, that we ought not to hear any more of his self-recorded and 
therefore not to be believed drive to the Cocoa-tree for the purpose 
stated. Whocan doubt the heartfelt grief that dictated the following 
affecting tribute to a departed intimate ? 

‘«This fatal year (1776) puts to the proof the nerves of my friend- 
ship! I was disappointed of seeing you when I had set my heart on 
it—and now I have lost Mr. Chute! It isa heavy blow; but such 
strokes reconcile oneself to the parting with this pretty vision—life ! 
What is it when one has no longer those to whom one speaks as con- 
fidentially as to one’s own soul? Old friends are the great blessing 
of one’s latter years—half a word conveys one’s meaning. | They have 
memory of the same events, and have the same mode of thinking. 
Mr. Chute and I agreed invariably in our principles; he was my coun- 
sel in my affairs, was my oracle in taste, the standard to whom I 'sub- 
mitted my trifles, and the genius that presided over poor Strawberry ! 
His sense decided me in every thing; his wit and quickness illumi- 
nated every thing. I saw him oftener than any man; to him in every 
difficulty L had recourse, and him I loved to have here, as our friend- 
ship was so entire, and we knew one another so entirely, that he alone 
never was the least constraint to me. We passed many hours together 
without saying a syllable to each other,—for we were both above ce- 
remony. left him without excusing myself, read or wrote before 
him, as if he were not present. Alas! alas! and how self presides 
even in our grief! I am lamenting myself, not him! No, I am 
lamenting my other self. Half is gone; the other remains solitary. 
Age and sense will make me bear. my affliction with submission and 
composure—but for ever—that little for ever that remains, I shall 
miss him. My first thought will always be, 7 shall go talk to Mr. 
Chute on this,—the second, alas! I cannot ; and theretore judge how 
my life is poisoned! I shall only seem to be staying behind one who 
has set out a little before me.’ 

Well, alas, too well! can the author of these notices sympathize 
with the bereaved writer of the above pathetic passage, for he too hath 
lately lost a most dear and valued friend, whose high qualities, whose 
social and domestic excellence were as signal as those commemorated 
in the preceding eulogy, while his intellectual gifts and attainments 
were not less eminent than the virtues of his heart. 

Of the many that knew and loved Sir Charles Morgan, who does 
not feel that he has lost a portion of his own existence in losing him ? 
Which of them is not ready to exclaim witha sigh, 


Take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


And yet their griefs would not have been here intruded, but that in the 
long list of those who deplore his death, may be comprised the nume- 
rous readers of the New Monthly Magazine, to which he was a con- 
stant and most valuable contributor. Vainly will they now search for 
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the Greek initial appended to his essays, whose philosophy, ever the most 
profound when it was the most playful, whose searching, sly, and yet 
good-tempered satire, whose inexhaustible jest and anecdote, and apt 
allusion and quotation, were ever combined with the high moral pur- 
pose of promoting the happiness, the liberties, and the advancement of 
mankind, : 

Gentle reader! for he will be ever present to your recollection by 
his regretted absence from these pages, I need not exclaim, 

Signatum hoc memori pectore nomen habe. 
I need not ask you to forgive this deviation from the ordinary course 
and matter of these trivial notices. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 


Compels me to disturb your season due, 
For Lycidas is dead—and hath not left his peer. 


GERMAN ARTISTS. 


‘* Tug German artists,” wrote the late Sir David Wilkie in a letter 
from Rome, ‘‘ are more of a sect than school. They have abjured all the 
blandishments of modern art, and have gone back to the apostolic age of 
painting: have begun where Raphael began, by studying Raphael’s 
master, in hopes the same schooling may a second time produce an 
equally successful scholar. Such is their devotedness, that two of them 
have changed their religion from Lutheran to Catholic to feel with more 
intensity the subjects of the Italian master, making their art a religious 
profession rather than a worldly occupation.” 

Nominally to adopt a new faith and abandon your old one, in the 
hope of being animated by the enthusiasm which can alone be pro- 
duced by a deep religious conviction, is a sort of spiritual bull to which 
even a bull from the pope could not give validity. When the contor- 
tions of the sibyl shall be the cause instead of the effect of inspiration ; 
when the shrine instead of the deity becomes the source of religious 
fervour; when the outward and visible sign confers the inward and 
spiritual grace ; when the real presence of art is ensured to any mini- 
strant who will partake of its typical elements, then, and not till then, 
may the German painters hope to rival Raphael by apostatizing to Ro- 
manism. If their sculptors adopted paganism would they inevitably 
equal Praxiteles ? 

It has been said that art is a jealous god and demands the whole 
man, but nowhere bas it been maintained that the worship would be 
more acceptable, or the devotion more fervent, if tendered by a rene- 
gade. The religion that sanctifies all high art by deriving it from the 
divine artist, is pantheistical in its character, not sectarian, not of any 
particular creed or country. Where it is felt and believed to be true, 
it is true in its elevating effect, even though it may be abstractedly 
false. Where it is merely assumed for a purpose it will produce no 
elevating effect, even though it betrue. A sham conversion will never 
make a real artist. 

The mistake of these German painters is not more ridiculous than the 
well-known blunder of their phlegmatic countryman, who being de- 
tected one morning in leaping over the chairs and tables, and asked 
the cause of so strange a freak, replied, “J’apprends a étre vif.” 

It was quite in character that another Tudescan should buy Paga- 
nini’s fiddle, taking it for granted that he should purchase at the same 
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time, his skill in playing it. Both are evident plagiarisms from the 
a4 who recommended Polyphemus to devour the tongue of 

Ulysses, in order that he might obtain his eloquence. 

“ Arts,” says Pope, ‘‘ are taken from nature, and after a thousand 
vain efforts for improvements, are best when they return to their first 
simplicity. In the round robin which the human mind is perpetually 
elaborating, this recurrence to first principles is termed a new era, 
a it is only the restoration of an old one. This was the secret of 

ee wget in painting ; this was Chantrey’s new school in sculpture ; this 
is the whole of what is termed Mr. Wordsworth’s theory in poetry. 


MEMORIA TECHNICA. 


In a charter granted to the convent of Pradelles in Normandy, there 
is a very curious record of this memoria technica. 

Humphrey the Donor gave smart blows to his sons, but struck more 
heavily Richard de Lillebonne. The young knight angrily asked why 
he had been hit harder than the rest. 

“« Because you are the youngest,” said Humphrey, “and likely to 
live the longest: it is therefore desirable to imprint the transaction on 
your memory that you should bear witness of it whenever occasion 
may arise.’ 

lt was, doubtless, in accordance with this ancient and_incontestible 
proof of ‘the wisdom of our ancestors, that, upon the anniversary pro- 
cession for tracing the boundaries of parishes, a poor schoolboy was 
formerly whipped at every landmark, in order to impress the spot upon 
his recollection ; for if, according to Persius, the stomach be ‘‘ magister 
artium, ingenique largitor” —why may not its reverse be literally the 
seat of memory? Humphrey’s additional severity, however, to the 
youngest sufferer being founded on an erroneous principle, was wisely 
pretermitted by the parochial flagellants, who well know that an injus- 
tice or a cruelty would never be forgotten, even were its victim to live 
to the age of Methuselah, The experiment has been tried upon the 
whole Irish nation who have at this moment as keen a recollection of 
the unatoned wrongs perpetrated by England some centuries ago, as if 
they were of recent infliction, It shows a deep knowledge of human 
nature never to attempt any strengthening of the memory by conferring 
favours, and vainly striving to excite a lasting gratitude, 

For such is man, his partial hand 
Unnumbered favours writes on sand, 
But stamps one little fault on solid lasting stone. 

True it is that gratitude has been denominated the memory of the 
heart. But if there is no heart, where are your mnemonics? Then, 
indeed, ‘‘ the warder of the brain shall be a fume.” Not that the writer 
of these notices would be understood to depreciate the advantages 

either of a good recollection or a good fancy; both of which have been 
as serviceable to him as they were to Dundas. 

‘That right honourable gentleman,” said Sheridan, speaking after 
him in the House of Commons, “trusts to his memory for his jokes, 
and to his imagination for his facts.” 


CHIVALRY. 
“* Ar a period in which religious zeal began to revive, and when valour 





* Sismondi, Histoire des Francs, iv., 203, 





seemed to be the most meritorious offering that could be made to the 
Divinity, it is not surprising that a form of military ordination should 
be devised,—that chivalry should be instituted as a kind of second 
priesthood, designed for those who were to be actively engaged in 
divine service, It is probable also that the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
which in the ninth and tenth centuries had nearly displaced that of God 
himself, and which had taught the young and ardent to feel the most 
profound reverence for female purity and loveliness, contributed to give 
to the defence of the weaker sex, and to the passion of love, that reli- 
gious character which distinguishes the gallantry of the middle ages 
from that portrayed by the poets in the heroic times of Greece.” — 
Taylor's Revolutions of Europe, ii. 82. 

The practical and secular religion of chivalry, however, was not 
always kept distinct from the preceptive and didactic department of the 
spirituality, for in the middle ages our bishops, while inculcating the 
religion of peace were at the same time very truculent warriors and 
knights errant : and even now, with an inconsistency no less startling, 
they take their seats in parliament as feudal barons. The military 
spirit is not always quenched by lawn sleeves and the mitre, and we 
could name a prelate who dragoons the clergy of his diocese as rigour- 
ously as if he were a cavalry colonel in an enemy’s country, Our last 
episcopal knight errant, in proprid persund, was the Bishop of London, 
in James the Second’s time, who accompanied the Princess Anne in her 
flight to Northampton, and when a party of volunteers was formed for 
her protection, was seen at the head of the troop with a drawn sword in 
his hand and a case of pistols in his saddle, a proper specimen of the 
church militant ! 

There may be some truth in the assertion that the Marian religion, as 
Romanism has not inaptly been termed, had at one period nearly dis- 
placed the worship of God himself; but has not Protestantism been 
occasionally liable to the same charge, in directing its devotions almost 
exclusively to the second person of the Trinity? In the immeasureable, 
the impassable distance between the Deity and his human worshipper, 
the latter, unable to raise his thoughts to heaven, has in all ages sought 
to bring heaven down to his conceptions, by some intermediate object of 
adoration, nearer to his own nature, and yet sufficiently elevated above 
it to hallow his worship, and to act as his intercessor at a higher throne. 
Man’s very-humility has thus ever been the cause of his idolatry. 
Egypt’s “‘ apes and monkeys, asses, owls, and dogs,” were but symbols 
in the first instance of different powers of nature which, in the process 
of time and corruption, lost their spiritual signification until the type 
was taken for the archetype, the emblem for the original. Few indeed 
are the religions whose votaries have not sometimes worshipped the 
shrine or the emblem, rather than the divinity. 

That the gallantry of the middle ages wears a religious character is an 
assertion that can hardly be maintained. Inasmuch as it was a sentiment 
rather than a sense, a deferential homage and not a mere animal im- 
pulse, a feeling that the strength of woman is in her weakness and her 
consequent claims to protection, it was certainly superior to the libertine 
love of the heroic ages ; but the devotion of the preux chevaliers was to 
the sex, and to the mistress of the day, not to the wife; they worshipped 
women, not a woman; and upon such general courtships it were surely a 
desecration to bestow the hallowed name of love. When the Greek 
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poet'was asked why he addressed so many hymns to women and so few 
to the divinities, be answered, » | 

‘s Because women are my divinities.” 

The heroes of the middle ages, with their Marian devotion and their 
pious gallantry, might have given @ somewhat similar response ; but in 
such worship and such gallantry'there is‘no ‘‘ religious character.” 


THE STORY OF OTHELLO. 


“ Tus great Bassa (Jonuses) while he yet lived and flourished at 
the court, in nothing so much offended the minds of the people as in 
the cruelty by him showed upon the person of the fair lady Manto, his 
best beloved wife, who being a Greek born, and adorned with all the 
good gifts of nature, whereunto her mr conditions were also an- 
swerable, was by Zebalia, her first husband, carried with him into the 
wars, as his. greatest treasure and chief delight. But he slain, and 
she by misfortune, falling into the hands of the Turks, her enemies, 
remained so prisoner with them for a time, until that this great Bassa 
Jonuses, seeing her among other captives so far to exceed the rest as 
doth the sun the lesser stars, surprised with her incomparable beauty, 
in too curious viewing of the captive lady, was by her himself taken 

risoner. . Where, finding her outward perfections no less graced with 
inward virtues, and her honourable mind answerable to her rare fea- 
ture, he took her unto his wife, honouring her far above all the rest of 
his wives and concubines, and for a time they lived in all worldly 
felicity and bliss. But long lasteth not the summer fruit of wanton 
love—for in a short time the Bassa, after the manner of sensual men, 
still fearing lest that which so much pleased himself, gave no less con- 
tentment to others also, began to have her in distrust, although he saw 
no great cause why, more than his own conceit, not grounded upon 
any her evil demeanour, but upon the excess of his own liking. 
Which mad humour (hardly to be ever purged) still more and more in 
him increasing, he became so froward and imperious, that nothing she 
could say or do, could now so please or content him, but that he still 
thought some one,or other, although he wist not who, to be therein 
partakers with him, so fearful was the jealous man of his own conceits. 
Yet could he not choose but love those perfections, whereat he could 
not wonder enough, although he found no contentment therein, tor- 
menting himself and her whom he so dearly loved, with his own pas- 
sionate distrust.” 

KNno_tes, from whose “‘ History of the Turks,” p. 557, this passage 
is taken, proceeds to state that the husband, having discovered his 
wife’s intention to escape from such unjust suspicions and intolerable 
tyranny, “‘ calling her unto him, forthwith in his fury, stabbed her to 
the heart with a dagger, and slew her; so together with ‘the death of 
his love, having cured his tormenting jealousies.” 

Is it not possible that this occutrence, which took place about the 
year 1517, may have suggested the original story in Cynthio’s Heca- 
tommithi, upon which Shakspeare founded the tragedy of ‘* Othello?” 
Srexvens says that he had not met with any translation of this novel 
(the seventh in the third decad) of so early a date as the age of Shak- 
speare: but Farmer asserts that he had seen a French translation of 
‘* Cynthio,” by Gabriel Chappuys, Paris, 1584, through which medium 
he suspects the work to have come into English. Malone assigns the 
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first appearance of, the play tothe -year-1604,:and Collier demonstras | 
tively to 1602; and Reed tells us that the jevent-it:records!must: have ' 
occurred about 1570, such being--the: year in which Cyprus was’ at- 

In the dedication of his ‘ History to. King James I.,” Knolles, ad- 
verting to those who had preceded him: in, writing about the ‘Turks, 
makes particular allusion to the treatise of Paulus Jovius—de rebus 
Turcicis, dedicated to Charles V. 

Jovius began writing the history of his.own times iin) 1515,  con- 
tinuing it till his death in 1552, and from some of his Decads, con- 
taining the story which we have given from Knolles, Cynthio may 
have derived the novel which the master genius of Shakspeare finally 
worked up into the noble tragedy of * Othello,” of which the first 
act is allotted to Venice, and the remainder to Cyprus, 

»In Cynthio’s novel, after poison and the dagger had both been re- 
jected as the means of destroying Desdemona, “ they beat her to 
death with a bag of sand, and breaking down a beam im the ceiling; 
placed it as if it had fallen by accident, and killed her,”—a clumsy 
contrivance which Shakspeare rejects, making Othello eagerly adopt 
Iago’s suggestion of smothering her in the bed she had disho- 
noured. 

‘* Good, good ! the justice of it pleases,” exclaims the deluded Moor. 

The other points of variation from the original tale are recapitulated 
in ** Skottowe’s Life of Shakspeare,” vol. ii., p. 69. 

In his ‘* Pictorial Shakspeare,’’ Mr. Knight suspects the story to be 
of oriental origin, and seems to think that it may have been derived 
from the Arabian tale of the ‘‘ Three Apples,” in *‘ The Thousand and 
One Nights ;” but it is equally, and perhaps more likely to have 
been suggested by the extract we have given from Kwottes’s “ History 


of the Turks.” 











LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
COLONEL DAVIDSON'S TRAVELS IN INDIA.* 


Our recent publishing travellers have, for the most part, been of so 
very ordinary a cast and calibre, and their pace so strictly confined to 
the regular “ market trot,” that it is quite refreshing to meet with one 
who looks with his own eyes, thinks with his own mind, and describes 
with his own pen. . And such a traveller is Colonel Davidson—a sort of 
Borrow without his coarseness, and with that tincture of cultivation and 
scholarship in the absence of which that peculiarity of idiosyncrasy 
which constitutes what is understood by ‘‘ a character’’ is very apt to 
degenerate into something extremely offensive, instead of what it be- 
comes under favourable circumstances, namely infinitely amusing and 
oftentimes eminently instructive. And such it will be found in the 
present instance,—always provided the reader be wise enough to let the 


* Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India ; from Bareilly in Rohilcund, 
to Hurdwar and Nahun in the Himalaya Mountains ; with a Tour in Bundelcund, 
and a Sporting Excursion in the Kingdom of Oude. By Lieut.-Colonel Davidson, 
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narrator have his own way, and take his own time and method of com- 
mounicating what he knows: which knowledge, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, amounts’ to more both in kind and in degree, about India 
and its ways, than has been possessed by any other writer who has 
treated publicly of the same topics for the last ten years. But to en- 
joy the desultory travelling Diary of such a person, you must take him 
as you find him; give way to his little egotisms; allow him occasion- 
ally to mount his various hobbies; laugh at his jokes; enter into his 
jollities ; not be angry with his strokes of satire ; permit him to pique 

imself as often as he pleases on his weighing twenty stone ; overlook 
his gourmanderie ; and (above all) not quarrel with the only merit on 
which he evidently piques himself—that of making a bread sauce by 
the aid of which a man might eat his grandfather. 

Colonel Davidson's ** Travels,” as here presented to the reader, con- 
sist of four distinct divisions, each having a peculiar feature of attrac- 
tion, and altogether offering an amount of novelty, as well as of enter- 
tainment, that we have not met with in the same space for many a 
day. The first division comprises a land journey from Bareilly in Ro- 
hileund to Hurdwar and Nahun, at which latter place the Diary ab- 
tuptly breaks off in consequence of the writer having been robbed of 
his MS.—an odd thing to steal in India: but the Hindoos are such 
expert thieves, and so pique themselves on their skill in the art, that 
rather than not keep their hands in they will steal any thing. 

Touching this unlucky abstraction—unlucky for all parties—the 
author good-humouredly writes as follows : 

Alas for the literature of the age! When ordered to Bundelcund a vile 
thief entered my tent at night, and robbed me of my second volume. The 
Hazoor desired a list of the articles stolen and blustered loudly. I offered 
him a handsome bribe if he would condescend to assist me ; but alas! he took 
the money, and then gave it as his private opinion that my labours had been 
buried in the Jumna! In this manner did I lose my carefully written account 
of the sub-Himalayan range, which cost me fully eight months’ labour while 
in the hills. 

The second division of the work consists of a tour in Bundelcund, 
performed in an official capacity, though precisely what capacity it is 
not the pleasure of the author to inform us. ‘This portion of the work 
will be read with peculiar interest at the present moment, on account of 
the various localities being more or less connected with recent events 
which promise (or threaten) to change the face of a large and most im- 
portant part of our Indian empire. 

The third division is of an entirely different character from the two 
preceding, and of at least equal interest and value. It comprises a 
voyage down the Ganges, from Allahabad to Calcutta, by way of 
Dhacca and the Soonderbunds. The almost entire novelty of the 
various details included in this journal—for, like all the rest, it is 
written journal-fashion, and evidently the actual and immediate result 
of the moment referred to—will probably render it the most popular di- 
vision of the work, as it is certainly the most useful, and at the same 
time the most specific and complete. The account of Dhacca in parti- 
cular is full of interest and curiosity. Perhaps we cannot convey to 
the reader a better notion of what he is likely to meet with in these 
highly entertaining volumes than by letting him know, in the author’s 
own words, the style and manner of his “ progress,” equipment, at- 
tendance, &c. on the voyage just referred to. , 
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I had hired two boats of a thousand maunds each. One was converted, by 
the able assistance of some eminent artists from the city, into my temporary 
dwelling ; and was divided into three rooms, two of 18 by 10, and one of 20 


by 18. 

"Underneath I bad carefully packed fifty-six large chests of different sizes, 
— with household furniture, such as china, crockery, wines, beer, and 
boo 

In the other boat, I shipped my worshipful mare and peculiar delight, “ Her 
pane standing 16 hands 1 4 inches, a daughter of the illustrious Bob (or 
Robert) of the Hissar stud. Any man can part with a station,-—even if it be 
unhealthy and hot as a furnace; but few men of respectable weight can con- 
template, without sensations approaching to despair, a painful separation from 
an animal endeared to them by the power of carrying 19 stone 12lbs. at any 


required pace, for any required distance ; and I may add, that the faster the 


pace, the more painful the separation. 

Some weeks before, I had despatched my small stud of brood mares and two 
years old colts to the Tirhoot district, by land; but the tender ages of the 
chestnut filly “‘ Coloquintida,” and the colt * Eechymosis,” rendered such mode 
of transit unsafe, if not dangerous. Thus, from well-regulated ladies’ board- 
ing-schools, young girls of birth and breeding are not consigned to their pater- 
nal studs, either by the waggon or stage-coach, but invariably at a rate varying 


from Is. 4d. to Is. 9d. per mile, in post-chaises. 
* * * * * 


And now, my dear reader, after having fastened my sweet-tempered bull- 
bitch, Trollope, close to the outer door of my cabin, I shall retire to rest, 
thankful for all that is left. To-morrow’s dawn shall find me sailing quietly 
down “the muddy banks of Gunja’s murderous stream ;” and when we pass 
that holy junction of the Gunga and Jumna, I shall narrate unto thee some- 
what of the appearance and nature of that Idolatrous concourse which even 
now is visible to the naked eye. 

As an example of the entire novelty of most of the descriptions in 
these pages the reader may take part of an account of an annual fair 
held at the sacred spot marked by the ‘‘ meeting of the waters” of the 
Gunjaand the Jumna. We know not where else there can be found so 
stirring and spirited a picture of Hindoo life. 


Diverging from the right and left of this main street, are narrow lanes, lead- 
ing to the smaller huts, occupied by the pilgrims. Opulent visiters select large 
compounds, while; the mass of the poor bivouacked in the open air, subject to 
every storm and variation of temperature. 

Descending through the barrier, I rode over the recently submerged and 
gradually extending holy ground. As the river dries up, the sands increase ; 
and as the holy point is always at the end of the tongue of land, it is continu- 
ally extending. 

rom the descent to the extremity, the sight, to all but the barbers them- 
selves, was most nauseating. Every pilgrim, male or female, even the very in- 
fant at the breast, must have the head shaved ; and the consequence is, that on 
both sides of the road the sands are blackened with human hair. ‘ 

The edges of the river are crowded with fat, jovial, well-clothed barbers evi- 
dently enjoying the good things of this world, in the highest profusion. Their 
appearance forms a striking contrast to the thin, meagre, diseased, miserable- 
looking wretches whom they fleece without mercy. None can bathe without 
having been first shaved on the head and eyebrows. On old women the effect 
of this operation is most ridiculous. They appear like old boys. _ 

As I gradually approached the extremity, I found the crowd increased in 
density, so that it was at last very difficult to persuade “‘ Her Hi hness” to face 
her way through the anxious mob. Those advancing pushed their way with 
great energy; those retiring sang spiritual songs, while their clothes were 
dripping with the cold water of the Ganges. The infants who had been ducked 
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returned squalling most piteously, and doubtless many there caught the dis. 
eases which ultimately destroyed them. 

Ladies of rank carried with them their own purdas or screens, within which 

bathed unseen by the rude mob. 

umbers of grotesque faqueers enlivened the scene. Amongst them one sat 
pre-eminent. This man’s. age was probably thirty ; his: countenance was a 
most superb ‘one, at once graceful and dignified. His air, while sitting ona 
tiger’s skin, under his chatta or umbrella, was perfectly majestic. One of his 
arms, perfectly shrivelled, was extended to the sky, thoroughly fixed and im- 
moveable. ‘The nails of the fingers having pierced the Pace appeared to pro- 
trude a couple of inches. His thumb-nail of a dirty dark brown colour, was 
curved like a balf-moon, about half an inch wide, and at least six inches long, 
strongly resembling the tusk of a wild boar. His plaited hair, full six feet 
long, was wound round his head, and worn as a turban. 

‘On mats placed before him were small heaps of differents kinds of grain, 
offerings from his worshippers. 

Here and there were to be seen groups of three or four men and boys, 
marked with tridents of white clay on their foreheads, chanting songs in 

ise of the river god Gunga, Krishnoo, or other deities. 

I advanced to one priest, seated in a sort of pulpit, engaged in reading and 
explaining the exploits of Rama, to a male ro female andience, all listening 
with the deepest attention. On perceiving me, he immediately ceased read- 
ing, and his audience, surprised at the circumstance, turned round to discover 
the cause of the interruption ; whereat, with my usual politeness, I bowed 
and said, 

“ Puro, maharaj!—Read on, your worship.” 

He smiled and proceeded. He was engaged ona course of lectures on the 
Ramayuna, or exploits of the good Rama, and explained the Sungskirut text, 
passage by passage in Hindee, to suit the comprehensions of his hearers. 

I passed besides these many stout athletic men, lying naked on their backs, 
on the cold wet sand ; having also naked infants lying on their bodies. The 
men either felt extremely cold, or pretended to shiver; but the poor babes 
cried and whined most piteously. 

Observing that one of these impostors was surrounded by a group of sepoys 
clad in full uniform, and that they kicked and abused without mercy, I rode 
up to interfere. 

“ What. is the matter, my brothers?” said I. “ Why do you maltreat this 
poor beggar? What has he done to deserve beating and abuse ?” 

One of them briskly approached me, and, with a countenance marked with 
the strongest indignation, exclaimed— 

“Sir, this rascal is a chumfr (a low caste, dealing in hides of animals, cut- 
ting up carrion and the like), and I ama chuttee! (a Rajpoot). What right 
has he to defile this holy ground? If he should die of any disease contracted 
here, the villain would most assuredly claim the merit of having died at the 
Tribénee, and thus get to heaven! A low scoundrel like that! Is this to be 
endured? Do. you suppose that we have no proper sense of religion, to 
allow such desecration ?” 

The advocate for exclusive salvation then turned round to his comrades 
with all the notorious meekness of the bishop of ,—that is to say, with 
a most triumphant air—and Jooked, 

“I hope you are satisfied? Ithink you have had your answer? Do you 
want any more ?” 

The others immediately joined in the harangue, and said that things were 
certainly come to a fine pass, if such beasts could take liberties with the Tri- 
bénee ! 

In the meantime some of them had hustled off the chum4r, who thus lost all 
chance of dying from the effects of cold. 





It can scarcely be needful to recommend to the reader’s attention a 
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book filled with such matter as the foregoing, We have still, however 
left unnoted what will by many. be Hae ba a far the most ‘attractive 
division of the work—namely, that entitled, “* A Sporting Tour in the 
Kingdom of Oude.” We know of nothing more spirit-stirring’in its 
way than this capital description of jungle sporting, as performed by a 
erack:party, about equally composed of the civil and military service of 
India, who start one fine March morning from the military station of 
Lucnow, to kill time and tigers in those identical sporting-grounds on 
which our new governor-general has just thought fit to seize, together 
with, the Seiks, their late owners, and by a stroke of his prodigious pen, 
annexed to our Indian empire. 

When we add that the slaying of tigers and “such small deer,” was 
the lowest grade of sport to which the party restricted themselves, and 
that moreover unless one or more tigers were killed the day was registered 
a blank in the sporting diary, and the party was mulcted of its hock 
and champagne accordingly, —we sa say no more. to indieate the 
character of the sport that is recorded—a. whole wilderness of: wild 
buffaloes, and an island of boa constrictors (the smallest twenty feet 
long) forming occasional varieties in the day’s sport. 

As a whole, the book is the most racy and original of its kind that 
we have had for many years, and it will be read by every body. 





JESSIE PHILLIPS.* 


Mrs. TrRoi.ore is undoubtedly one of the most extraordinary female 
writers of our day, and we are disposed to rank “Jessie Phillips” as the 
most remarkable of her works; because it educes the most striking 
effects from the most (apparently) inadequate causes—because it. triumphs 
over difficulties which perhaps no other female writer would have dared 
even to encounter. The last volume of it in particular, conveys'a higher 
impression of the writer’s genius than any of her previous productions. 
Such felicitous mastery of seemingly intractable materials—such entire 
novelty and yet such astonishin trith and reality, extracted from a topic 
which has so often been handled, and never before without either aneing 
into insipidity and common-place, or straining imto extravagance a 
falsehood—such unfailing variety of interest,.such a wide range of cha~- 
racter, and such rapid and unexpected changes of moral tone and senti- 
ment, proceeding toni 80 eon restricted a ground work, we know 
not where else to point out. A single incident, and one that is among the 
most ordinary common-places of country life, is made to generate a suc- 
cession of social scenes, and inculcate a series of moral lessons that im- 
press the reader with all the force and vividness of actual facts ; while they 
startle and surprise him with all the strangeness of fiction. The locality 
of the story never extends beyond the narrow limits of an obscure country 
village ; yet it includes the passions of a little world, and’ excites reflec- 
tions and sentiments that may modify the character and condition of a 
whole people. It busies itself with the lowest, the vilest, and the weakest 
of mankind, and will nevertheless leave the wisest wiser than it finds 
them, the purest more pure, and the loftiest more fitted for the duties of 


* Jessie Phillips. A ‘tale of the present day. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. 
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their lofty sphere. It is constructed with the avowed and formal design 

of i ing the ills and evils of a particular instance of legislation ; 

— application, and the interests which arise out of it, are “as 
and general as the casing air.” 

Nothing can be at once more startling and impressive, yet more simp! 
natural and enforced than the manner in which the denouement of thi 
domestic tale is- brought about. We refer to this portion of the tale in parti- 
cular, because, being now first placed before the world, it will be new even 
to those who were familiar ith all the early scenes of the story. And 
little, we imagine, were even those readers prepared to “om the high 
tragic interest which the concluding scenes of “ Jessie Phillips” possess. 
It would be superfluous for us to refer to them in detail, because they will 
doubtless emer oA be in the hands of all our readers : the rather that 
a large amount of pleasure will be gained by the means now afforded of 

ing at once the whole of the remaining portion of the story. 

Nothing can be finer than the mode and means by which is executed 
on the hateful hero of the story that “poetical justice” which, we 
imagine, every reader of the waky chapters feared he would escape, but 
in the absence of which the impression of the tale would have been not 
merely incomplete in an artistical point of view, but unsatisfactory to all, 
and unsalutary to any; whereas now the painful nature of the story is 
merged in the sense of that high moral purpose which it cannot fail more 
or less to attain, and the intense tragic tone of the latter scenes is strictly 
within the bounds of that pathos which, if it does not lie“ too deep for 
tears,” lies much too deep for pain. 


4 





THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF MONS. VIOLET.* 


For a gentleman who has seen as much of “ men and things” in all 
quarters of the globe as most of his contemporaries, Captain Marryat 
seems to have retained an enviable portion of credulity, as evinced in 
his intercourse with ‘‘ Monsieur Violet,” and his prefatory statements 
on presenting the results of that intercourse to the world, in these 
amusing, but (we cannot help thinking) apocryphal volumes. Feeling 
that the value of works of travel rests solely on the authenticity of their 
details, and the credibility of their relater, and having been put some- 
what on our guard touching these points by certain recent travel and 
adventure writers of Monsieur Violet’s ilk, we turned with some curio- 
sity and interest to the account which thejpresent traveller’s sponsor and 
interpreter might be pleased to give us, on the above points—they being 
especially important in the case of a person who is obliged to employ 
another man’s pen to tell his story. Here it is; and our readers, as 
well as those of Captain Marryat—or “ Monsieur Violet,’”—must 
attach what value to it they please. ‘‘ Of the authenticity and correct- 
ness of what he (the traveller) asserts I have myself no doubt.” Nor 
would his readers—we among them—have had much, if the gallant 
sponsor of the work had stopped here. But unluckily the only reason 
he gives us for the faith that is in him on this vital point involves a 
staring non-sequitur, and is almost immediately followed up by a sweep- 





* Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of Mons. Violet in California, Sonora, 
and Western Texas. Written by Captain Marryat. 3 vols. 
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ing deprecation of all responsibility in the matter. “ Of the authenticity 
and correctness of what he asserts I have myself no doubt—as he has 
been with me during the whole time which it has taken me to write the 
work,” &c. And the next moment he adds, “if the reader discover 
an air of romance in this narrative it must not be laid upon my shoul- 
ders. I have as far as possible softened down the tone of it ; but ro- 
mantic it is,” &c. 

Now the question is not whether ‘‘ Monsieur Violet”—or ‘the 
party,” as Captain Marryat is pleased somewhat slightingly to de- 
signate him—for ‘‘ Monsieur Violet” is nowhere heard of but in the 
title-page and the head-line—the question, we say, is not whether 
the narrative is romantic, but whether it is ¢rue: and believing it to 
be so, our popular novelist has strangely mistaken his office in 
handling it as if it were one of his own romances. To “ soften down 
the tone” of that which is true, is to do nothing else but to impair its 
truth, and what is worse, to impeach it. 

To give any thing like an intelligible abstract of this narrative is quite 
impossible, on account of the extreme and apparently studious vague- 
ness which pervades it, and the total absence of dates, and indeed of 
specific data of any kind. It appears that our adventurer, while quietly 
pursuing his school-boy studies at the Propaganda at Rome, in the 
autumn of 1833, and in due course of becoming a good Jesuit, is sud- 
denly sent from home by his father (a high-born adherent of the exiled 
Bourbons) who “ being disgusted with every thing—dlazé au fond” — 
has just agreed with an Italian prince to accompany him, bag and bag- 
gage, to the western coast of the Pacific, there to settle for life among 
the Shoshones or Snake Indians ! 

At this period our adventurer was only thirteen years of age. In due 
time the party reach Trinity-bay; the location of the new-comers 
in the interior is fixed upon; the education of the youthful wan- 
derer commences afresh, under the joint auspices of Indian squaws and 
fathers of the Propaganda (two of whom have been induced to accom- 
pany him for that purpose); in due course of time (that is at seven- 
teen years of age) the young Propagandist is admitted ‘a chief war- 
rior” of the Shoshones tribe; and shortly afterwards he commences a 
series of ‘‘ travels and adventures” the like of which never before hap- 
pened to any mortal but one who, like our adventurer, could boast of 
being “ three single gentlemen rolled into one”—namely, a Frenchman 
(evidently of the gascon breed), a Snake Indian, and a pupil of the 
Propaganda. 

In his character of a wild Indian, of course ‘‘ Mons. Violet” could 
not be expected to be very particular about dates; accordingly we do 
not find one in his whole narrative; and the result is a most unplea- 
sant and equivocal air of vagueness over ail that he tells us of his own 
dvings and whereabouts, The personal portion of his narrative we 
shall therefore dismiss, with the observation that it is ‘‘ wonderful, 
if true.” But, after all, the portions of this work which will ex- 
cite most curiosity, are those accounts which are presented to us 
of individuals, of localities, and of institutions, stray glimpses of 
which only have hitherto reached European shores. Wespeak.not of 
the wild Indian tribes with whom the narrator became so familiar, either 
as co-mates in their wigwams, or as enemies on the battlefield; or 
even of the hitherto undescribed countries, and their marvellous and 
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monstrous denizens, with which Monsieur Violet first makes us ac- 
quainted on his own unsupported authority: for these accounts we are 
compelled to receive with, not “grains,” but bushels of salt. They 
are travellers’ tales, to which Brother Jonathan’s periodical accounts 
of the great Kracken are as}squibs and crackers compared with bombs, 
and congreves. See, for instance, his account of the burning prairie 
and the flight of the herds of wild animals, vol. ii., p.“243—his 
encounter with the Texian thieves, p. 290, &c., of the same volume— 
his — adventures, vol. iii., p. 167, &c., and 263, &c.—and 
finally, his account of the Cawana, ‘‘a terrible and hideous .monster, 
with which, strasge to'say; the natralists of Europe ara! pot iyet ac- 
quainted :” albeit, ‘it is so well known among the planters of Upper 
Western Louisiana, that they can at any given moment amuse their 
visiters, by bobbing for it in one of its holes, with ‘a heavy iron hand- 
spike transformed by a blacksmith into a large hook, to which was 
fixed an iron chain belonging to the anchor of a small steam-boat, 
and as that extraordinary fishing-tackle was not of sufficient length, they 
added to it a hawser, forty fathoms in length and the size of a woman’s 
wrist.” This hook and line, after-being ‘‘ baited with a lamba few 
days old,” is let down into the creature’s hole, who takes the bait in- 
continently, handspike and all, and nothing remains but to land him. 
But there lies the rub, and this little difficulty doubtless accounts. for 
the creature having hitherto remained a nondescript among European 
naturalists. Like Master Barnardine he objects to leave his hole to be 
made a show of “as rarer monsters are ;”"—of which, in fact, the 
planters above mentioned are fully aware. So in order to amuse their 
visiters by an exhibition of the singular love of home which animates 
this “* great unknown,” they first hook on to the tackle in question, 
** a stout horse, who soon dragged the hawser from the water till the 
chain became visible, but all further attempts of the animal were 
vain :”—he might as well, it appears, have been pulling at a solid 
rock—perhaps, in ‘point of fact, he had. Be this as it may “ the visi- 
ters were puzzled” (as well they might) ‘“‘and Finn then ordered the 
negroes to bring a couple of powerful oxen, yoked to a gill employed 
to pull out the stumps of old trees, &c.”” r 7 ” “At 
last, the two brutes uniting all their strength in one vigorous and final 
pull, it (the hawser—not the monster) was dragged from the water,” 
with “* the hook (made of a solid handspike) straightened, and to its 
barb were attached pieces of thick bones and cartilages which must 
have belonged to the palate of the monster ! !” z 

Of such materials, we repeat, is the personal portion of this narra- 
tive composed—all of wile ded the author of Peter Simple ‘‘ most 
powerfully and potently believe,” and all of. which will be more or less 
amusing to the idle reader, whether he believe it or not. But the 
really valuable portion of these volumes consists in the accounts which 
the adventurer has picked up from apparently credible sources, of se- 
veral of the little known Indian tribes—of the actual condition and 
prospects of the Texian republics—particularly of Western Texas— 
and, above all, of the newly-sprung up and extraordinary religious sect, 
the Mormons, and their leader and founder, Joe Smith, who—his name 
notwithstanding—appears to be little less than a new Mahomet, and 
likely to work almost as great wonders’ and changes in the country 
which has given him birth. 





